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The .account,of Purum life and culture which I have the 
privilege to ^present in the following pages is neither an 
exhaustive nor an intensive study of this little-known people of 
our eastern frontier. It is a mere recording of some interest¬ 
ing facts which I could glean in course of training the students 
of Anthropology of the University of Calcutta in their practical 
work. I cannot claim a sojourn of twelve years among thi.s 
tribe to give my account the, stamp of authenticity which it 
requires according to some anthropologists. But I tried to 
make it up by application of scientific methods. How far I 
have succeeded in this attempt remains to be seen. It may be 
regarded as a test of the different scientific methods introduced 
in Field Anthropology. 

I have purj)osely pointed out the weak spots in my weft so 
that future workers may rectify my mistakes and improve the 
state of our knowledge. I had to work with the help of 
interpreters, which, I hope, my readers will take into considera¬ 
tion in evaluating my work. 

Some of the chapters of this monograph have been dealt 
with in greater details for the benefit of the students of the 
University Classes. The same purpose is also responsible for 
the few cases of repetitions -which appear in the book. 

War has delayed the piiblication of this monograph by at 
least four years. I submitted the manuscripts to the Uni¬ 
versity in 1941 but owing to acute shortage of paper it- could 
not be printed during the war-period. The war has also 
certainly changed the life of the Purums if they have at all 
survived its ravages during the Japanese invasion of our eastern 
frontier. The four villages of the Purums were situated very 
near Palel which was the scene of severe- fighting between the 
allies and the Japanese on several occasions. How’^ the poor 
Purums fared in this straggle for domination I am unable to 
state at present.. If they had uot retired to some safe place i.r 
the-interior of the hills before the appearance of the Japanese 
on this' front they must have gone out of existence. A 
similar fate overtook the inhabitants of the Chinese village 
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Kaihsien-kung which Dr. Pei studied and described in his 
reputed work entitled Peasant Life in China. 

In studying Purum culture my aim has never been merely 
to record a phase of their life for the future social archaeo¬ 
logists to base their theories about the evolution of society. I 
firmly believe that scientific ethnography has a nobler role to 
play : it may supply materials for the improvement of its sub¬ 
jects. I have been actuated by this motive alone in my work 
among the Purums and in pursuance to this idea I have taken 
the liberty of making some suggestions for the future improve¬ 
ment of this tribe, which, if successful, might be applied else¬ 
where. 

It now remains for me to acknowledge gratefully my obliga¬ 
tions to all those who have helped me in collecting the data, and 
in preparing and printing this monograph. It was,at the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. J. C. Higgins, I.C.S., Political Agent, Manipur 
State, that I took up the study of this tribe. He gave me all the 
facilities necessary for such a study and took a personal interest 
in the work. My debt to him is beyond words. I am also 
deeply indebted to the Manipur State Durbar which helped me 
with permission to occupy the Dak Bungalows and Rest 
Houses of the State and lent the services of the State inter¬ 
preters. 

I gratefully acknowledge my debt to Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, President, Council of Post-Craduate Teaching in 
Arts, Calcutta University, who considerably helped me by 
granting money and leave for conducting investigations among 
the Purums. I am also grateful to my young friend and pupil 
Mr. Sarabjit Singh, M.A., B.L., who often accompanied me to 
the field and offered his hospitality every time I visited Imphal. 
I remember with pleasure the pleasant evenings I passed with 
Mr. Monmohan Kundu, Registrar (Retd.), Office of the Political 
Agent, and I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to 
him for the help he rendered to me on every occasion I visited 
Manipur. 

To Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, M.Sc. (Cantab), and Mr. 
H. K. Bose, M.Sc., of the Department of Anthropology, Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, I owe a special debt. They went through 
the manuscripts and made valuable suggestions. I am also 
grateful to my pupil and colleague Mr, M, N, Basil, M.Sc., who 
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did a part of the statistical work involved in.writing Chapter I 
of this book. ' . ■ . \ 

I take this opportunity to record 'my appreciation of' the 
help I received from Mr. N. 0. Sen, Officiating Superintendent, 
and Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjee, Officiating Asst. Superintendent. 
Calcutta University Press^ in- printing this book. 

Lastly, to myLPurum friehds without, whose willing, co¬ 
operation my work w'ould have been impossible, my obligation 
is. too great for words and in this connection special mention 
must be made of Chauba-, maipa of Changninglong, Kongthang",. 
luplakpa of Khiilen and Waipu, fcMWafcpa of Tampak. l am 
also deeply indebted to my interpreters Messrs Nechak,-.'Kampu . 
and Khuman, who cheerfully worked with me, day and night, 
and showed great interest in my investigations. 

To Mahesh and Ganapati, who ministered to my naaterial 
comforts in the field, I owe. much but they have gone ,tQ a land 
where words of praise cannot reach. -Peace be to their souls. 


Department of Anthropology, 

The University of Calcutta, ' ■ , , .T. C. "D. 

1st. December, 1945. 
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INTEODUCTION 

Sec. I. —Method oe Investigation 

The account of Purum manners and customs presented in 
tlie following pages requires a few words of introduction. The 
data on which it is based were collected in course of four excur- 
sions .into the i nterior of Man ijMinJHill s fr om 1931 to ^936. The 
period of our stay in this area did not altogether run beyond four 
or five months on four different occasions. Even this period we 
could not spread equally over the different seasons of the year. 
Generally we worked there during October, November and De¬ 
cember and whatever we personally observed was noticed during 
this period. Though we are well aware that scientific ethno¬ 
graphy requires the field investigator to remain at one place for a 
complete year so that" he may personally observe the whole 
annual cycle of socio-economic life of the village without miss¬ 
ing any of its details, yet we could not satisfy this primary 
demand owing to our duties in the University. We could pos¬ 
sibly go there during the summer recess but considerations of 
health stood in the way. During the summer months w'ater is 
scarce in the area ; the bill streams and springs shrink practically 
out of existence and the pools often become polluted with the 
washings of the tribal population. As a result cholera often 
breaks out in an epidemic from and sometimes Smallpox also 
joins hands and goes on merrily through the hills. These facts 
makg it unsafe for the field worker to traverse the area during 
the summer months. In fact, when in 1936 we expressed our 
intention to live at Nungsha, the hiplakpa (Asst. Headman) of 
the village, Nimushin, an old trusted friend of the writer, did 
not show any enthusiasm over the matter, as he used to do on 
previous occasions. This raised suspicion in our mind and we 
closely questioned him on the matter and came to know that 
after our last visit to the village Smallpox broke out in a viru¬ 
lent manner and caused the death of a large number of its 
inhabitants. As a result a section of the people attributed it to 
our idsit though Nimushin simultaneously pointed out that he 
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himself did not believe it at all. Side by side with the Purums 
we also carried on investigation among other cognate . tribes 
such as the Chirus, Korns, Anals and Kolhens, who form brancJies' 
of the Old Kuki group. This has been helpful in properly un¬ 
derstanding some of the obscure customs of the Purums though 
it did put a severe strain on the limited period of time, 'we' had, 
at our disposal. . , 

The data dn.^materiai culture were mostly collected by per¬ 
sonal observation, Of The different agricultxrral operations, we, 
did not see actual sowing.and transplantation in the fields though 
the 'Same operations Wefe repeated before us with seeds and 
seedlings in a mock manner. Ordinary hunting we have seen 
but not the annual ceremonial one. Pishing of different kinds 
iv&have personally observed and sometimes even took part. Pre- 
par^ition of food and drinks,of,different kinds was constantly 
observed dn the, different villages.' Construction of houses and 
manufacture of domestic utensils, imjffements of husbandry and 
cloths were carried oif'before oilr eyes.'and we could thoroughly 
investigate them. Wh have also been able to observe the differ¬ 
ent processes involved in the few industries. ’ 

The materials for the study of social organisation- were 
collected according to the genealogical method of Dr. Kivers. We 
gathered a large number of genealogies from persons belonging 
to different sibs and.inhabiting different villages. The sib of 
each individual male or female was noted by the side of the name. 
This showed the actual unions between different sibs and the 
statements of informants regarding inter-mari'ying sibs could be 
checked. Moreover, in the section devoted to village census 
marital unions between different sibs and sub-sibs were also noted. 
Terms of address used by male and female members of one sib 
in respect of the members of the remaining sibs also helped to 
form a cori'ect idea about tlie ancient laws of Purum marriage 
which however are being abandoned now-a-days. The terms of 
relationship were collected, in connection with genealogies as well 
• as independent of-them in order to find out liow far the two types 
vary. Attempts were made\to.collect both terms of address and 
' terms of rfelatiohship.. Kinship usages, hoAvever, could not be 
elicited with direct questions and we had to collate the little in¬ 
formation that ‘we have been able to place before the readers., 
froin incidental reterences to sucii facts in cpirnection with other 
matters. 
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The laws of succession, descent and inheritance were also 
investigated with the help of-genealogies. Division of property, 
both movable and immovable among sons was found out ly 
first plotting out categorically the different types of property and 
how they have beeir inlierited by my informants together with 
their brothers, on tlie death of their respective fathers. More 
intricate cases were presented to the informants in the form of 
problems which they were asked to solve with the help of their 
own genealogies on tlie supposition of the existence of such 
problems therein. 

For information on the life-cycle of the individual we bad 
to depend entirely qn the interview-process. We did not witness 
a single case of marriage, funeral, name-giving, fivst-hair-cut- 
ting ceremony nor the tolui-hon(j-ha and thicn-howj-ba. genwis. 
Neither were w'e present on the occasion of the installation of a 
village official. But we tried to make up the deficiency follow¬ 
ing the instructions of Dr. Rivers. The accounts of these cere¬ 
monies were collected from persons who had witnessed them 
from beginning to end and tliat at a short interval prior to the 
enquiry. The informant was asked to narrate tlie ceremony 
clironologically from beginning to end and was especially required 
to point out the performances of different persons who appeared 
in the proceedings. As these narrations generally took place 
within tlie village, most of the persons mentioned in the ceremony 
were often present on the spot and they helped the narrator 
when his memory lacked a detail or vehemently opposed him if 
he tried to minimise the importance of a particular person. 
Thus the account w'as checked and verified on the spot. Generally 
we did not remain satisfied with one such account only but tried 
to get a few representing different villages and different sibs as 
far as practicable. The annual cycle of the village w'as also 
collected in the same manner as in this respect also we were 
unable to witness a single ceremony. 

The religious rites were also investigated with the help of 
interview-method and the religious beliefs w^ere mainly deduced 
from the practices. Village organisation w'as studied at Purum 
Khulen the oldest and the biggest village of the Purums. The 
other villages are offshoots of this original settlement. 

The arts of pleasure such as music and dancing were person¬ 
ally observed and enjoyed by the writer on different occasions. 
Every time we visited a village after an interval the young folk 
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both the sexes would invariably get up a show for the delec¬ 
tation of the guest. They would bathe early in the ‘ morning, 
decorate themselves in their best finery and flowers and wait 
till the end of the day when w'e could shatch an hoiir or so, to 
witness their performances. 

During our investigation among the Purums we had our 
camps at -Palel and Waikhong. It would have been certainly 
better if we could have stayed within the village or rather at the 
outskirts. This -was not possible as we could not get suitable 
accommodation. Moreover it was not considered advisable to 
occupy tribal huts for a .number of days on hygienic grounds. 
Our camp at Waikhong was not very far from the three more 
important villages of the Purums. Every morning we used to 
go to one of these villages and passed the whole day there coming 
back in the evening and sometimes even at night. Thus we had 
the opportunity to see their life running at its happy-go-lucky pace 
from dayvn to dusk. The night life, however, remained a sealed 
mystery to us. We passed so many days in this manner at 
Tainpak that it was not possible for its inhabitants to assume an 
artificial attitude, generally adopted by tribal folk on tlie appear¬ 
ance of a foreigner. Soon w'c were looked upon as one of them, at 
least in this village, and they settled down to the conviction that 
nothing need be secreted from us. This attitude was of great 
consequence to the investigator in his work among them. 

Our informants were mostly middle-aged men. There were 
a few young and old men too. Most of them were village offi¬ 
cials or had served in that capacity at an earlier period of their 
life. They were normally intelligent men, keenly conscious of 
their position and impoidance in tlie society, of which they were 
the pillars as it were. They were always willing to help us and 
took great pains to understand the pi'oblems which we often 
placed before them and felt happy when they perceived that their 
answers had satisfied us. They were all along lionest and will¬ 
ing workers and as far as our knowledge goes did not make any 
attempt to impose iipon us. 

Language formed the greatest stumbling block on our w'ay. 
We could not find anybody who can teach us Purum dialect. So 
we had to employ interpreters but even they did not know this 
tongue. But fortunately most of the Puruins know Meithei and 
in each village, moreover, there is an official called meithei 
lumboo who acts as interpreter to the tribal community. He is 
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appointed to this post for -iiis knowledge of'Meithei. ’ In fact, 
Meithei forms the lingua jEranea'of.the Manipur Jlills iind all 
business with arid among the different hill tribes,\o,ach sp 
a different tongue, are conducted through khis-ianguage. 'This, 
solved our problern. • Three; interpreters worked with u8 in con¬ 
nection wdth-this investigation at, different, times. Mr. Nechak, 
himself a Vaiphei Kukf-bf ^Ihe Old Kiiki, group, was h /State' 
Lumboo and was the personal interpreter of Mr. J. C. 'Higgins, 
the then Political Agent of the State. Mr. Higgins very kind¬ 
ly lent the services of this man to us and we owe much to him. 
Mr. Nechak was a storehouse of information about , his own tribe 
and others among whom he daily worked. Most oi the rnantxas: 
(prayers and incantations) were collected and interpreted with 
his help. Mr. Kampu, also a merriber of the Old Kuki group, 
was a young man of great perseverence and keen intellect. He 
passed the Matj;iculation Examination of the Calcutta Univerkity 
before we employed him to work with us. He himself took 
great interest in studying the mahners arid customs of the 
Purums and often gave valuable information about the identity or 
otherwise of customs prevalent among the Purums and other Kuki 
tribes. The tbird interpreter, Mr. Khuman, was a Kabui Naga 
from a village near Buribazar. He also had. served as State in¬ 
terpreter and had retired on pension when we employed him'. 
Being an old man he Avas well acquainted with the elders of all 
the neighbouring villages and yvielded considerable, .irtfliience 
among them owing to his long connection with the State. All 
the three, interpreters were acquainted with Hindi and.' could 
fluently speak it. Mr. Kampu, however; wns also able, to speak 
and understand English and this was of immense help to us as 
he could more easily grasp the . connotations of technical terme 
'w'ith the help of a dictionary. 

Generally we used, to communicate our question in ’Hindi 
to our interpreter .which lie would translate into' Meithei for- the 
informants.. The informants then replied in Meithei which was 
translated'into Hindi by the interpreter. Thus conversation was 
carried on for hours together. - It cannot be denied that such a 
round about ■v\'ay of collecting information runs very great risk 
of misinterpretation. We took all possible precautions to avoid 
such misunderstanding but ive cannot vouch for the fact that 
we have.'bqen successful on all occasions. No one is, perhaps, 
teofe bonsdious about this defect of the present work than our- 
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selves but we place it before our readers with this avow'ed limita¬ 
tion in me hope that they will assess it accordingly. 


Skc II.— Previous Accounts 

'^'lie Eukis were well known to the inhabitants of Tippera 
and Chittagong long before they attracted the attention of the 
Enrf'peans. Muhammadan historians refer to die help rendered 
by them to the rulers of Tippera, in their struggle witli 
the Muhammadan administrators during Moghul rule, ihe 
chronicles of the family of the Maliaraja of Tippera also describe 
th/i depredations of, the Kukis and their gradual subjugation and 
employment in military service. These facts show that the 
Eukis were not an unknown people to the inliabitants of boutn- 
rast Bengal. It is not, however, known with certainty, which 
j|)^ the different Kuki tribes appeared in these struggles. ^ 

^ The Piirums have been mentioned by Major W. McCulloch 
in his Account of the Valley of Munnipore and of the Hill 
Tribes with a Comparative Vocabulary of the Munnipore and 
Other Languages published in 1859. Major McCulloch, who 
was then the Folitical Agent of Manipur, gives a running 
account of the Meitheis and of the other hill tribes which 
occupied the mountain ranges around the Valley of Manipur. 
The hills around this valley, according to him, were inhabited 
by a large number of tribes, namely, Hau, Koupooee, Quoireng, 
Khongjai, Kamsol, Anal-Namfau, Ainiole, Korn, Koireng, 
Cheeroo, Ghote, Pooroom, Muntuck, Karum, Murring, Tangkool, 
Loohoopa, Mow, Muram, Myaiig-Kliang, and Gnamei. “ All 
these tribes were much more numerous than they are at present^ 
and not further back than thirty years ago, some of them, who 
are now represented by but one or two small villages in posi¬ 
tions far removed from their former ones, occupied large tracts; 
but though reduced in numbers they retain all their particular 
customs, speak their separate languages and aie objects of much 
interst.”^ He fuidher adds “ Aimole, Korn, Koireng, Ghote, 
Pooroom, Muntuk, Karum are all evidently only varieties of 
the Kookie stock. . . . Of- the Aimole, Koireng, Ghote, 

Pooroom, Muntuk and Karum tribes there are now but small 
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appearance they are all much alike, 
and in their customs, there is no striking difference.” He also 
refers to the excellent cloths woven by the (ffiote, Poorooin, 
Airnole, Miirring and Tangkool tribes.^ This is all that we get 
from the pen of McCulloch about the Purums. 

Mr. R. Brown, another Political Agent of Manipur, in his 
Statistical Account of the Native State of Manipur and the Hill 
Territory under its Rule, published in 1873, refers to the 
Purums only once. According to him they are a sub-division 
of the Kom tribe along with the Kairup, Chiru, Aimol, Quoireng, 
Karnm, Mundung and Laikot. He gives an account of the 
dress, ornaments, system of government, marriage and funeral 
rites, and religious beliefs of the Korns but does not mention 
anything in particular abop.t the Purums.^ Soppit,'' who wrote 
about the Kuki-Lushai tribes of Cachar, Sylhet, Naga Hills, etc.,, 
and the North Cachar Hills, does not mention tfie Purums in 
his book published in 1887.. Neither do they appear in the ac¬ 
counts of Lieut. R. Stewart ® and Mr. Jolin Macrae.‘ 

Mr. T. C. Hodson mentions the well known cu.stom of suc- 
'cession to village offices in his Naga Tribes, of Manipur published 
in 1911. ‘‘ As a variant upon the custom of primogeniture we 

find at Purum, the Old Kuki village in the S. W., a custom by 
which the occupants of the village offices move up in regular 
succession. This custom provides a succession of experienced 
persons and has been stated to be the custom regulating the 
succession to the throne of Manipur.” ’’ 

2 McCulloch— Op. cit., pp. 64-65 and 74. 

3 E. Btown—IS'tatisticoi Account o/ the Native State of Manipur and the Hill 

* Territory under its Rule, pp. 53-55, 

^ C. A. , Soppit—.4 Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North-East 
Frontier (Districts Cachar, Sylhet, Naga Hills^ etc., and the North . 
Cachar Hills) - with an outline Grammar of the Rnngkhol-Luhhai 
Language and a Comparison of Lvshai with other Dialects. 1887,. 

6 Lieut. E. Stewart—Notes on Northern Cachar in the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIV, 1855, pp. 682-701. - 

® John Macro,e—Account of the Kookies or Lnnctas in Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIT, 
1808, pp. 183-198. 

7 T*!!© situation of the Purum village in the south-west (“ B. W.”) seems to be a 

\ / riiistake. %The Purum villages are all now found in the south-east 

aud had. been so at "the time of Hodson. There is a Chothe village 
in the eonth-west which Mr. Hodson knew. He does not mean by 
^ Purum this Chothe village (which he calls Chavvt^i though the 
• Chothes are a branch of the Purums. T. C. Hodson—The Naga 
Tribes of Manipur, 1911, p. 102 and p. 75, Fn. 6.) 
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long we have found mere references to the Purums 
without any attempt to give a systematic account of the tribe. 
Lieut.-Col. J. Shakespeare, however, has attempted to describe 
the different aspects of Purum life along with those of other 
Old Kuki tribes in his Ljushei-Kuki Clans (1912). According 
to him, Purum tradition ascribes their origin from Tonring and 
Tonshu who emerged from tlie earth. “ It is said that Pu 
rum ' means * hide- from tiger which connects them closely 
with the Lamgang legend.”® The Purums along with many 
other Old Kuki tribes, according to Shakespeare, have given up 
their old domestic architecture and build houses in Manipuri 
fashion on raised earthen plinths,® Among the Purums grown 
up unmarried young men do not sleep under the paternal roof 
but pass their nights in the houses of persons who have grown¬ 
up unmarried daughters. They, however, deny all kinds of 
unlawful intercourse between these two groups.^ Tlie Purums 
are an endogamous body divided into a number of exogamous 
families.“ A Turum bridegroom has to serve three years in 
the house of his bride’s father wliere he lives like a son of the 
family. ” During this period he has free access to the girl, • 
. . . Should the girl become enciente the marriage ceremony 
must be performed, and the price paid.” The price is at least 
a pig and a piece of iron, one cubit in length. The relatives of 
the bride try to squeeze aS much as possible. Three feasts are 
also given by the groom to the bride’s family.^® Among the 
Purums ‘‘ the sons of the deceased divide the property, but the 
youngest son takes the liouse and supports the widow. . . 

In case of a birth the mother and the house are tabooed for three 
days.” ‘‘ The thempu comes and mutters charms on the day of 
birth, and returns on the third day and makes a libation of zu. 
No sacrifices are allowed. The name is given on the second day 
by the midwife, and the ears are pierced on the seventh day, 
but in neither case is there any ceremony.” ” Among the 

8 Lieut. Col. J. Shakespeare —The Lmhei-Kuhi Clans, ^912, p, 150. 

8 Shakespe^ire—Op. ciL, p. 161. 

10 Shakespe-are—Op. cit,^ p. 152. 

11 Shakespeare—Op. oit., p. 153. 

12 Shakespeare — Op: cit., pp, 154-155, 

13 Shakespeare — Op. ctt.,pp. 155 156. 

1^ Shakespeare—Op. cit., p. 160. 

10 Shakespeare — Op. cit., p. 162. 
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Piiriims the dead are buried; the grave of a person who has 
died an unnatural death is dug by the son-in-law of the deceased. 
“ They say that the spirit of the dead cries out at the place 
where be met liis death until appeased by an olfering of tobacco 
leaves and rice.” “ Shakespeare does not clearly describe the 
Purum festival in connection with the pulling of creeper. He 
giyes the details of the festival as observed^ among the Kolhen 
and speaks of similar rites among the Anals and Lamgangs. ” The 
Purums,” according to him, ‘‘ celebrate the festival in August, 
and the unmarried girls take a prominent part in the ceremony. 
A raised platform is made before tlie house of the eldest un¬ 
married girl in the village. ... On this platform the girls 
assemble, and the creeper after the usual ceremonies is tied to 
the platform, and there is a great feast with much dancing 
between the young folk.” ‘‘ The Purum in September ob¬ 
serve ‘ Chulkut ’ for five days, making and exchanging rice cakes 
and drinking rice beer, but not sacrificing any animals.” In 
October, when the grains fill up in the ears, the Purums perform 
the Shanghong feast. Each householder presents to the village 
god a bundle of green paddy stalks and feasts and di’inks for three 
days during which the village is ‘ sherh.’ In order to please 
the village god they perform ‘ Yarr ’ for seven days in February. 
” Dancing begins each evening at sundown, and is kept up all 
night with feasting and drinking. In March they keep ‘ Kum- 
yai ’ for three days, the young men and maidens dancing and 
drinking together, but no animals are killed.” “ Col. Shakes¬ 
peare also gives the Purum story of eclipse and of earthquake.^ 
The Purums believe that lightning is the glitter of the robes of 
the God.^^ This brings to an end the account of the Purums 
as given by Shakespeare. The Purums might have been referred 
to by other writers but we are not aware of it; at least we have 
not found it in the literature available here. 


16 Shakespeare — Op. cit., pp. 165*166. 

17 Shakespeare—Op. ctl., p. 168. 

1® Shakespeare—Op. cit, p. 169. 

1® Shakespeare — Op. cit, p. 169. 

20 Shakespeare — Op. cit, p. 172. 

21 Shakespeare — Op. cit, p. 183. 

22 Shakespeare — Op. cit., p. 184. 

23 Shakespeare—Op. cit., p. 184. 
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Sec. III.— Ethnic Environment 

The Piiriim villages are situated on the westernmost emi¬ 
nence of the range of hills which separates the valley of Manipur 
from Burma. In fact, some of their villages are now situated 
in the valley itself, just at the foot of the hills. Prom the foot 
of these hills, which appear as a wall lying roughly ngrth-soutk, 
a narrow' strip of level country extends towards the west and 
north till it merges in the annually inundated . area and finally 
reaches the waters of the Logtak Lake. This flat land extends 
in its breadth as we proceed tow'ards the north but shrinks to¬ 
wards the-south. This is the home of the Meitheis. Waikhong, 
Kakching, Palel and Shiiganu are some of the more important 
Meithei settlements in the inirnediate vicinity of the Purums. 
Waikhong is roughly w'ithiu three miles of the three Purum 
villages in which we w'orked. Kangpokpi and Thougnaojam (or 
Thounaojam) are within a mile of Purum Tampak. Palel is not 
more than tw'o miles from Purum Chumbang. Kakching and 
Shuganu are within ten miles of Purum Khulen. Beyond this 
area, both tow'ards the north and w'est there are other important 
Manipuri villages scattered through the valley. An unmetalled 
road connects Shuganu with Imphal and passes w'ithin a mile of 
Tampak and three miles of Khulen. Another unmetalled road 
connects Imphal with Palel and thence changes into a mule path 
and stretches up to Tamu in the Kabaw Yalley. Military neces¬ 
sities have improved these lines of communication far beyond our 
imagination, in course of the war years. The furthest Purum 
village is, thus, not more than three miles away from one of 
these highways of communication. This shows that the Purums 
hate lived in close contact w'ith the Manipuris since their 
settlement at the present site, and in the following pages an at¬ 
tempt will be made to indicate the effect of this contact. 

The daily markets at Waikhong and Kakching are visited by 
the Purums of all ages and sexes, in the afternoon, either to sell 
their jhum products or to purchase some aidicles of necessity, or, 
more probably, of luxury. These are important meeting places 
w'here the Purums come in contact w'ith the Meitheis and mem¬ 
bers of other tribes and exchange goods as well as gossip. These 
two market places have permanent shops of luxury goods be¬ 
sides the itinerant vendors w'ho come every day w'ith their wares. 






There are also godowns of stockists, who purchase in large quan¬ 
tity such articles as paddy, cotton, etc., and send them to the 
markets of Assam and Bengal, Thus the Purums always hnd 
ready purchasers of their jhtini products and also sellers of 
luxury goods. They have no longer to travel up to the capital 
of the State for a few yards of mill-made cloth or a tailor- 
made shirt or an iron cooking pan or things like these. 

The area towards tlie east of the Purum home is a series , 
of unbroken hills (covered Avith deep forest) Avhich extend up to " 
the western border of the Kabaw Aalley in the Upper Chindwin 
area of Burma, about 25 miles as the croAV flies. Similarly the., \ 
south is also blocked Avith a series of hills Avhich pass beyond"' - 
the boundary of Manipur and merges in the Chin Hills. Both . 
these areas are now inhabited by branches of the Old and New 
Kuki tribes. On the east and north-east we meet with the'" 
settlements of the Aimols, Lamgangs, Chotlies and Thadous. ’ 
Further toAA^ards the north are the Naga tribes. On the south 
are found the numerous settlements of the Anal Kukis inters¬ 
persed with the Lamgangs. Beyond this are the honies of the 
New Kuki tribes. Shakespeare .found Kom villages in the.' 
immediate south of the Purums. Thus, situated on the border 
, line between two cultures, the Purums could draAA' sustenance 
from both sides. For neAv thoughts and new ideas tliey looked 
'' to the Metheis on the west and north but when the impact of this 
dominaht culture was too.’strong for them they could turn their 
eyes-towards their nearest corigeners, the Chothes, Aimols, Lam- 
gangs,’Anals and Kpms Avho also belong to the same Old Kuki 
group, and also to the-more virile New Kuki tribes further away. 
Supported by their example the Purums could maintain the pat¬ 
tern,of their old culture inspite oL the'-constant hammerings of 
the Meitheis. ' ' ’, ‘ 

Jn order to understand the present pondition of the culture of 
the Purums a knowledge of these people Avho surround them is 
necessary. But owing to'lack of space. Aye :ire unable to give 
an adequate account qf them in these .pages. . For an account of 
•the Manipuris the reader may consult toe standard Avorks of 
Hodson, Brpwn arid McCulloch. The-New Kubik Lave-'been 
dealt with by-Mr. William Shaw under the caption Tlhe Thadoii 
Kukis. Shakespeare in his LusheUKukv Clans h.a,s giveii a short . 
account ot the Aimols, Anals, Chothes, Chirus, Kolhens,;Koms,- 
Lamgangs, Purums, Tikhups and . Vaipheis in one chapter^- 
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devoted to the Old Kuki Clans. Besides these, some articles on 
these Old Knki tribes have appeared in recent years in the jour¬ 
nals of learned societies mostly contributed by the staff and 
students of the Department of x\ntl^opology of the University of 
Calcutta*^^* From these accounts t|ie reader will be able to form 
sofne idea about the cultural linked of the Purums with their 
neighbours. /i 


Sec. IV.—Economic Interdependence 



/ In typical tribal society each family provides its own neces- 
^Jities. This is perhaps the most important factor which separates 
Mvue civilised from the savage. The needs of cultui'/^d life aie 
I varied : finer tastes develop with the progress of civilization. 
These can be satisfied only with the help of expert workers who 
devote themselves to particular arts and crafts and earn their 
living thei’eby. Sometimes this devotion to a particular craft is 
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carried down for generations. Tlie artisan castes of India and 
the mediaeval guilds of Europe are.the products of such a ten- 
deircy which led to the formation of castes in one area and 
close corporations in the other. But the primitive house-father 
is the “ jack Of all trades.” His necessities are few, his tastes 
are crude and his'demands, therefore, are such as could be met 
by his own efforts. This condition still prevails in many out-of- 
the-way places where primitive man lives unhampered by civiliza¬ 
tion. But in India, even in the remote hills of Assam, modern 
civilization has spread out its tentacles far and wide and the 
arcadian life, which imagination has built up for the primitive, 
has disappeared, if',not wholly, at least, partially. Wc shall, in 
the following'page's, see how the Ptirums have been subjected tp 
the influence of the Meitheis', the Hindus of the plains of Ben¬ 
gal and Apsam and last of all the Europeans, one after another, 
through a long period of time. . This has influenced their self- 
sufficient ” life and has created new needs and new^ conditions 
which carinot be satisfied without the help of their neighbouis. 

The most important fact in the economic life of the Purums 
is the transference from shifting hill-cultivation to permanent 
plougli cultivation in the plains. Under pressure for more food 
the process started most probably long after their settlement at 
Purum Khulen. This village was established with an eye to tlie 
facilities for shifting cultivation. But the offshoots of Purum 
Khulen were all founded with the idea of securing more and 
more ploughable land in the plains. The slopes of the lulls belong 
to the tribes who live on the top of ridges and spurs but tlie 
fields in the valley are almost always the property of the Meitheis 
who are found in the densely populated villages scattered througli 
the valley near the foot of the hills. This has made the Purums 
dependent oh the Meitheis for the better class of their paddy 
fields. These paddy fields are secured either by purchase or by 
lease, at half the produce. The more industrious Purum families 
now-a-days come to the villages near the plains and take plough- 
able land, on lease from the Meitheis who possess more than 
what they can cultivate themselves. When sufficient money is 
collected by selling the surplus produce grown on such fields they 
purchase land with it. Thus both the communities, the Purums 
apd the Meitheis, are mutually benefited by this kind of transac¬ 
tions and it shows how they have become mutually dependent on 
one another in the most important field of food supply. 
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In the domain of industrial products as well mutual depen¬ 
dence has sprung up to a considerable extent. The Piirums now 
depend on the dealers of Imphal for the supply of pig iron and 
steel from which their blacksmiths manufacture implements of 
husbandry and weapons too. Sometimes even they purchase 
finished goods such as ploughshares, daos (chopper), etc. from the 
Meithei dealers. 

The ordinary dress of the Purums is produced at home from 
yarns spun by the women folk of the family from cotton grown 
in their own jhums. But the finer fabrics which especially deco¬ 
rate their women on occasions of festivity ai’e purchased from the 
Meitheis who either manufacture or import them from outside. 
All their metallic ornaments are also supplied by. the Meitheis. 
In a word for all kinds of luxury articles they depend on their 
Meithei neighbours who, on the other hand, purchase a large 
quantity of the different products of the jhums such as cotton, 
sw'eet potatoes, plantains, paddy, etc. from the Purums. Thus 
cash money flows into the hands of the Purums who sj^end it in 
purchasing mainly luxury goods. Any one wdio has visited 
Purum homes will testify that isolation is no longer possible. 
Purum economic, life has been interwoven with the economic life 
of the Meitheis. 




CHAPTER I 

THE PURUMS AND THEIR HABITAT 
Sec. I.— Geographical Position 

To the educated Indian Manipur is associated with romantic 
traditions. In his early years he reads of the epic accounts of 
this mysterious land where the Mahahharata hero, Arjuna, found 
a beautiful bride while roaming over different parts of the 
country in fulfilment of a penance.^ Babhruvahana, the issue of 
this ynion, fought successfully against his reputed father and cap¬ 
tured the sacrificial horse.^ Even to-day Manipuris show with 
pride the place where the noble animal was captured and a part 
of the capital is known after this incident as Chhagalbandh. 

Manipur is at present a small Native State on the eastern 
frontier of India. It lies between latitude 23' 50" and 25' 41" 
North and longitude 93' 2" and 94' 47" Bast. 'Fhe whole State is 
roughly 8,000 square miles in area of winch the level country is 
about 1,000 square miles in extent, the balance is comprised in 
the hill territory lying around the central valley. This central 
valley, known as Imphal Valley, is more than 70 miles in length 
and its axis lies approximately north-south. The valley practi¬ 
cally begins near the source of the Imphal Turel, not far from 
Mayangkhang, about 34 miles nortli of Imphal, where it is not 
more than a few hundred feet in breadtli. But it gradually 
w'idens till the maximum is attained betw'een latitude 24' 35" and 
24' 40" .North, a few miles to the south of Imphal. At this part 
the valley is about twenty-three miles in breadth. Next it gradu¬ 
ally narrows down and practically ends near about Shuganu 
which is forty miles south of Imphal by road. The Imphal 
Valley gradually lowers down in height towards the south till it 
reaches the Logtak lake with its annually inundated area all 
around. The average height of the valley is in round figures 
2,500 feet above sea level. All around this valley Me have the 
hill ranges inhabited by the different hill tribes. The eastern 


1 Mahahharata, Adiparva, Chap. 208. 

2 Mahahharata, Aswamedhaparva, Chap. 78. 
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oundary of Manipur lies along tlie eastern foot of the Hirok 
Kange, wherefrom the Kabaw Valley extends towards the east. 
The four Purum villages we have studied, are situated at the 
eastern boundary of this Imphal Valley, just on the western 
fringe of the Hirok Range, not far from the path traversed by the 
Burmese army in course of its devastating incursions into the 
fertile plains of Manipur in the past. Their exact situation is 
between latitude 24” 23" and 24' 27" North and longitude 93' 56" 
and 94' 2" East. - 

The Implial Valley is 'just like a trough in shape of which 
the Logtak Lake is,the deepest part. The ground on all sides 
froip.this area gradually rises , in height till we reach the foot of 
the'hills surrounding the valley. As a,result of this configura¬ 
tion ^ih the rainy season, these hills discharge their water into the 
lahh'through innumerable streams an.d channels Avhich scour the 
country all ' around. In fact it .has been suggested by some ob^ 
servers that'at one time-the wh'oje valley was. under water and 
Manipuri traditions also support this conjecture. But Mr. R. D.'. 
Oldham of the Oeological Survey of India has rejected this theory 
on geological grounds. The silt carried-, with the rain-water 
every year from these hills is still filling up the lake and thq 
extent-of the valley is increasing-year to year. Owing to this 
deposit.of silt the alluvium is very deep and the soil extremely 
fertile. \ According to Mr. B. C. Allen ^ this- lalce; " is the 
, largeshsjieet of water in the Province of Assam and. is said to, be 
eight miles long and five miles wide at the broadest p4rt.” But 
this estimation does not hold good during all the seasons as its 
size varicvS during different parts of the year. , 

Of the.-four Purum villages the oldest and the biggest, 
Purum Khulen (Plate-V, Fig. 18), is situated on the.top of a 
ridge, about'4,600 ft. above sea level. The scenery of the sur-- , 
rounding'country; froni this village is superb'. Towards the' east 
range after .'range of hills rise higher and-higher in. 'successive 
tiers till they lose themselves behind tlie clouds. The dense - 
jungle which covers them assunies a blue -colour under the mid¬ 
day sun and' one finds it extremely difficult to' take his eyes 
away from'such a magnificent sight. Towards the west the 
paddy fields-extend far into . the annually flooded area which ulti¬ 
mately merges, into the calm -Waters of the .Logtak Lake, studded 


3'B. C. Alien—DUlrict Gazetteery Manipur, 1905, p. 6. 
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.small but precipitous hillocks, in some of which the fisher- 

folk have built their houses. Beyond the lake, towards tlie west, 
the Laimatol Eange followed by six others, one after another, 
holds sway up to the border of the Cachar Plains. The north 
and the south are blocked by the twm peaks which rise imme¬ 
diately beyond the village. In the south-west a few grass-covered 
straggling hillocks stumble here and there till we reach the more 
regular ranges which guard the southern boundary of the valley. 
Looking towards the direction of the capital of the State one may 
see the road which connects Imphal with Shuganu up to a great 
distance passing through villages hidden under the clumps of 
bamboos. This panoramic view is practically the monopoly of 
the Purums of Khulen, the three other villages do not enjoy this 
privilege owing to their situation at a lower level. 

The Imphal valley is intersected by a number of rivers the 
chief of which are four. The easternmost of them is the Thoubal 
river. It rises in the hills tow'ards the north-east of the State in 
the Ukhrul area and enters into the valley near Nongman Khunou 
and passing through Thoubal, discharges its water in the Imphal 
Turel near Irong Chesaba. The annual flood of this river which 
overflows* banks near about Thoubal and spreads over a wide area 
accounts for the unusual fertility of the place which is rightly 
called the granary of Manipur. The next river towards the west 
is the Iril, which also has its source near about the same area, 
a little towards the north-west. This river also empties her 
burden into the Imphal Turel, higher up than Thoubal, near 
Lilong. The third in order towards the west is the Imphal 
Turel which is the biggest river of the valley. The central val¬ 
ley of Manipur is called Imphal Valley after the name of this 
river which courses through the entire length of the valley from 
north to south. The sources of this river lie between Kangpokpi 
and Mayangkhong. After passing through the capital* of the 
State it is joined by Iril, Thoubal and Sengmijin Turel (a small 
tributary from the eastern hills), one after another, and then it 
enters into the Logtak Lake. Continuing its course through the 
lake and the hills of Manipur and Chin Hills it finally falls into 
the Chindwin Eiver near Kalewa in Burma. The lower course 
of the Imphal Turel, from its junction with Sengmaijin Turel, 
is called Manipur Eiver. The last of the four big rivers of the 
valley is Nambul Turel which rises near Kangchup-Khul about 
thirteen miles towards the north-west of Imphal. Being joined 
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“by -tWo other tributaries it enters into Imphal town and taking a 
south-westerly course from there, enters into the Logtak Lake and 
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finally joins the Manipur Eiver. 

The hills around the Purum area are not rich in tree forests. 
Very large trees with good timber are not found in this part of 
the country. Fir trees grow in fairly large number. Bamboo 
occurs in the low-lying ground and teak is common on the slopes 
facing the Kabaw Valley. But the hills are covered wdth a dense 
undergrowth especially on their precipitous sides where jhum cul¬ 
tivation is not possible. There is also extensive areas of low 
marshy land covered with tail grass which it is dangerous for the 
unwary traveller to enter into without proper guide. ' •. 

Among wild animals with which the Purums have to deal 
the most common are the different kinds of deer. The young 
shoots of paddy plants in the jhums attract them in large num¬ 
bers and the Purums have to guard their fields during day and 
night at this season. Wild hogs still carry on their depreda¬ 
tions and tigers' appear here and there but their ravages on human 
life have undergone an appreciable diminution since McCulloch 
published his account in 1859. The valley does no longer require 
the careful protection of the kei-roops " (tiger-clubs) of which 
there were at one time a net-work throughout the country. Bears 
are often found in these hills but they rarely come down to the 
valley. Wild pigs occur in abundance. Wild cats, monkeys 
and rats are fairly common. Large flocks of parrots cause great 
damage to the ripening paddy crop unless carefully protected by 
constant watching. Different varieties of wild ducks and wild 
geese literally cover the surface of the Logtak in the winter. Huge 
flocks of them are observed in the evening and early morning 
passing through the sky. The -udld fowl is quite common in 
these hills and the Purums have different kinds of traps for 
catching‘them. 


4 tiger; roop-chih or association. Each Manipuri village possessed an or¬ 


ganization of this name responsible for fighting against tigers 
and leopards. When the huirais (/lut —dog; rai-nai to possess) 
or econte brought information about the presence of a tiger or 
leopard the members of the Kei-roop of the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages assembled near the haunt of the animal with nets and 
spears and surrounded the lair with. nets. The animal was 
then forced to rush towards the net with rockets, etc. and 
killed on the spot. 



Sec. II.— Place oe the Purums among the Kukis 

Manipur is inhabited by a large mimber of Kuki tribes 
which have been conveniently divided into two broad divisions, 
namely, the Old Kukis and the New Kukis. The Old Kukis in¬ 
clude such tribes as Ainiol, Anal, Chothe or Chawte, Cliiru, Kol- 
hen, Kom, Lamgang, Purum, Tikhiip, Vaiphei and Mbar of 
Manipur, and Hrankhol (or Eangkhol) and Biete (or Bete) of 
Cachar. The New Kukis are composed of a single tribe called 
the Thadous who are found in Cachar, Naga Hills and Manipur. 
Nearly allied to them, at least linguistically, are the Paite and 
Sokte of Manipur and Balte of Manipur and Lushai Hills. The 
Changsen of Cachar also belongs to this group according to Lieut. 
K. Stewart.® 


Sec. III.— Distribution of the Ktjki tribes in 
Assam and Bengal 

According to the Census of 1931 the Kukis of Assam and 
Bengal number together 1,08,282 of wliom Assam claims 91,690 
and Bengal 16,692. Oiit of the total Kuki population of these 
two provinces 80,598 or 744 per cent follow their ancestral 
tribal religion, 18,028 or 16-7 per cent claim themselves to be 
Hindus and 9,656 or 8-9 per cent practise Christianity. 

Manipur is the greatest stronghold of the Kukis. We find 
there 78,346 Kukis out of 1,08,28*2 or 72-3 per cent, of the whole 
Kuki population of Bengal and Assam. Next in order comes 
Tripura with 14,109 or 1302 per cent. Cachar occupies the 
third position having 8,767 Kukis or 8 09 per cent. Thus in 
Manipur, Tripura and Cachar we find 93 4 per cent of them 

* E. 'Bro'wn—Statistical Account of the Native State of Manipur and the Hill 

Territory under its RulCy 1873, pp. 8-9. 

* Lieut. E. Stewart—Notes on Northern Cachar, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, Vol. XXIV, 1855, p. 621. 
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concentrated. Hinduism is very strong among the Kukis of 
Tripura. ' In fact-more t^Rn 95 per cent of the Tripura Kukis 
returned themselves as Hindus in the Censiis of 1931. On the 
other hand Manipur Kukis have preserved their ancestral tribal 
religion to the greatest extent.-. More than 91 per cent of them 
still follow the faith of their ancestors. The ratio of sexes 
among the Kukis differs in the two provinces. In Assam the 
women (46,685) preponderate over the men (45,005) while in 
Bengal the fair^ sex has a - smaller number (7,694) than, the 
stronger 6ne (8,898). ' ' - . 

The following two tables w/ill show^ the detailed distribution 
of the Kukis'in Assam and Bengal. 
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TABLE I 

Showhto Distbibxjtion of the diffeeent Kuki tribes of Assam 
(Rearranged from Appendix I, Kuki (details), Census of India, 1931, Vol. Ill, Assam, Part II, Tables, p. 262) 


3. Aimol 


501 


4. Anal 


T 

C 


2497 

790 


6. Biete 
(Bete) 


H 

T 

C 


410 

19 

190 


528 


♦H—Hinduism. T—Tribal religion. C—Christianity. 


501 


2497 

790 


Serial No. | 

Namofof the 
Tribe, 

Religion | 

Manipur 

State 

Cachar 

Sylhet 

Naga 

HiUs 

Lushai 

Hills 

Goal- 

para 

Nowgong 

Garo 

Hills 

Darrang 

BIhasi 

and 

Jaintia 

Hills 

Sibsagar 

Total 

Total (all 
religions) 

1. 

Kuki 

♦H 

1 

3966 

13 

9 

165 

1 

6 





4161 



(Total) 

T 

71821 

3509 

232 

2171 



208 

34 

1 

505 


78481 

91690 



C 

6524 

1292 


161 

4 


183 



881 

3 

9048 


2. 

Kuki 

H 


472 

13 

9 

117 

1 

6 





618 



(Unspecified) 

T. 

192 

2254 

232 

100 



208 

34 

1 

505 


3526 

5244 



C 


574 


1 

4 


183 



335 

3 

1100 

--• 


501 


3287 


410 

19 

718 


1147 
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TABLE I {Co^Ud,) 



Name of the 
Tribe. 


§ 

Manipur 

State 

Cachai* 

Sylhet 

1 

Naga 

Hills 

Lushai 

HiUs 

Goal- 

para 

Nowgong 

Garo 

HUls 

Darrang 

Khasi ■ 
and . 

J aint ia 

4 

Sib^gar 

Total 

I' 







- T? -- 



Hills 




6. Changsen 


H 

T 


239 

156 

19 


11. Kholhaug .. H 
• ./- (Khotlhang) . T 


1302, 

64 , 

324 


1302 

71 


Total (all 
religioi^B) 


239 

156 

19' 


414 


7. 

Chipi 

- * . * 


1272 







1272 

1272 

8. 

Chotbe^ 

y 

268 







268 












268 

9. 

^ '■ 

■r' 

T ’ 

.2220 







2220 

2472 



/c' •. 

242 

10 






252 












la. 

l^ aiig kKol " ^ 

Hv 


1066 . 

48 





1114 

1126 


(Rang^bi) r ^ 

4 


"12 






12 . 



1697 ' 
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14. 

Mhar 

T 

3348 


(Hmar) 

C 

2410 

15. 

Paite 

T 

7408 



.C 

655 

16. 

Pumm 

T 

303 

17. 

Khelma 

.H 



(Sakchip) 

T 



G 1 


130 


18. Sokte T . 712 

(Suhte) C 72 

19. Thad6 H JL 436 

T , 45302 662 1934 

C . 1784 174 160 

20. Vaiphei T * .4180 

C .. 419 



17 1223 

1206 


3348 5758 

2410 

7408 8063 

655 ; ^ ^ 

303 303 

24 

472 497 

1 ^ 

712 784 

72 

437 

^•'47898 50453 

2118 



^ • 





ft' 




ti3' 



4180, ; '4&1'7 
43 ^ 
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TABLE n 



TABLE n 

Showing the Distbibution op the Ktjkis in Bengal 

(Prepared from Census of India, 1931, Vol. V, Bengal and Sikkim, Part n. Tables, p. 234) 


No. 

Place 

Hindu 


Tribal 

Christian 

All religions 

♦ 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

i 

Female 

1 

Total 

1. Rangpur 


104 

104 








104 

104 

2. Noakhali 

7 


7 







7 


7 

3. Chittagong 

3 

1 

4 







3 

1 

4 

4. Chittagong Hill Tracts 

117 

100 

217 

1032 

1085 

2117 

23 

11 

34 

1172 

1196 

2363 

5. Tripura 

7408 

6127 

13535 




308 

266 

574 

7716 

6393 

14109 

6. Bengal (Total) 

7535 

6332 

13867 

1032 

1085 

2117 

331 

277 

608 

8898 

7694 

16592 



* Includes 12025 (male 6576 and female 5449) returned as Hallam 
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AND THElfi, iiABlTAf 


i^Firpm an analysis of Tables I. and I-t, i^ that thb 

Purums constitute the smallest group among the-.Kr^i tfibes with 
the exception of the Chothes or Chawtes who form*'a branch , of 
'.thp Purums themselves. The Purums nuinbef 3\)3 persphs * ao- 
cordnig to the Census of 1931, of whom ] 45 are nien apd 158 are, 
women. AH of them have been-recorded as following their an¬ 
cestral tribal religion. ' ’ 


Src. IV.— rPHySicAL Characters 


In 1936 'the author took anthropomettic .rneasurenfients and 
made observations on sixty Pu^um Kukis from the four different, 
villages inhabited'by the tribeV/ This number represents praoti-' 
cally the whole adult male population of the tribe, at that time. 
The measurements^ Avere Jnostly taken at the Waikhong Rest 
House W’hich is situated within a short distance from three of 
the- Pufuni villages. The following somatoscopic characters.were 
■observed:— ' \ ' 


. (1) Skin colour 
(2) Hair 
(3.) Forehead 

(4) Bar 

(5) Bye . 


.fh). Eye-brow : . . 

(7) '.Nhse 

(8) -Zygomatic arch 
;(9) Lips 

(10) Chin 


The somatometric measurements teken. were the following: 

/I \» U' ' '' 


(1)' Height vertex 
(-2) Height tragus 

(3) Maximum Bizygomatic 

• breadth ' > . . 

(4) Bigonial breadth ■ - >, . 

(5) Maximum head-length.’ 


(6) Maximum headThreadth 
•(7) Maximum- nasal height 
(8) Maximum .nasal breadth 


(9) External orbital breadth 

(10) Bi-orbito-nasal arc 


(11) Horizontal circumference of the head 


The auricular head-height' has been obtained by indirect 
method., i.e., by subtracting No. 2 from. No. l .above. From these 
measureiuents the following indices'have been worked out;— ■ 


(1) Cephalic index . 


(2) Length-height index of 
head 


7 In 1932 the senior students of Anthropology of the University of Calcutta measured 
and observed seventeen other persons of the same tribe. But 
• these have not been included in the present analysis. 

4—1665 B, ■ . 



(6) Transversal cephalic 
index 


Pigmentation 
(See Table XI) 

Skin colour was recorded in all the sixty cases at two dif¬ 
ferent parts of the body, viz., forehead and chest, with the help of 
Hautfarben TafeUf Prof. Dr. Felix von Luschan. It varies 
from No. 22 to No. 28 of this Scale. In 80 per cent, of the 
cases the forehead and chest show' the same complexion, in 13-3 
per cent, the difference is only of one grade, in 5 per cent, of two 
grades and in only 1-7 per cent, of four grades. This high pro¬ 
portion of the similarity of complexion between the two parts is 
mainly due to the nature of their dress, climate of the country and 
the outdoor life they lead. Except in winter or on occasions of 
ceremonial visits the Purums do not generally keep the upper 
part of the body covered with any type of clothing. No. 23 
of the scale is the prevailing shade of comi>lexion for both fore¬ 
head and chest—in the former 66-7 per cent and in the latter 58-3 
per cent, having this shade. Next in importance for the forehead 
is shade No. 24 which occurs in 16-7 per cent, of the cases though 
it is found only in 10 per cent, of the chests. Shade No. 22 is 
found in 13-3 per cent, of both foreheads and chests.- No. 27 iS 
found in 10 per cent, of the foreheads and 8-3 per cent, of the 
chests. The following Table III gives the details of distribution 
of this character ;— 


8 The series sufferB from a serious defect owing to the absence of measurements &f 
the morphological total facial height and physiognomic total 
facial height. These measurements were taken but had to be 
given up owing to. defective recording. This has necessitated 
the omission of at least one index esjiecially important for this 
group of people. 
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Table III 


Distbibution of Skin-coi-oub 



Shade No. of 
.Hautfarben Tafel 
of von Luschan 


(See Table XI) 

Forehead 


Chest 

Frequency Percentage 

Frequency 

Percentage 

22 

8 

13.3 

8. 

13.3 

23 

34 

66.7 

36 

58.3 

24 

10 

16.7 

6 

10.0 

26 

2 

3.3 

3 

6.0 

26 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

1.7 

27 

6 

10.0 

6 

8.3 

28 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

3,3 

Total 

60 

100 

60 

100 


Haib 

(See Table XI) 

Colour of hair on the lieacl was recorded with Haarfarben- 
Tafel of Fischer-Saller. Three shades of colour namely W, X 
and Y were found of which W had the highest number. Fifty 
per cent, of the Purums have W, 28'3 per cent. Y and 21-7 per 
cent. X shade of hair-colour. The texture of hair is almost uni¬ 
formly coarse—95 per cent, having this type. Only 3-3 per cent, 
have medium and 1-7 per cent, fine texture of hair. Shallov.' 
waves predominate in the form of hair—69-5 per cent, having 
this type. Straight hair is found in 16-9 per cent, of the 
cases, narrow waves in 8-6 per cent, and wide waves in 5T per 
cent. The quantity of hair was observed on the head, face and 
body. On the head 95 per cent, of the Purums have thick hair, 
3-3 per cent, medium, and 1-7 per cent, scanty. But on the face 
30 0 per cent, have no hair, 66-7 per cent, scanty and 3-3 per cent, 
mediurn..^ On the body again hair is absent in 98 3 per cent, of 
the subjects examined ^nd kcajity, in 1-7 per cent. 
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Forehead 
(See Table XI) 

The forehead is high in 13-8 per cent., medium in 82-8 per 
cent, and low in 3-4 per cent, of the cases. It is narrow in 25-9 
per cent., medium in 39-6-per cent, and broad in 34-5 per cent. 
Straight foreheads have been found in 51-7 per cent., and medium 
in 48'3 per CQiit. of the subjects studied. No case of receding 
forehead was observed. 

Ear-lobe 
(See Table XI) 

The size of the ear-lobe is small in 550 per cent, of the 
cases, medium in 35 0 per cent, and large in 10 0 per cent. only. 
The lobe is attached in 53-3 per cent., partly attached in 93-3 per 
cent, and free in 13-3 per cent, of our subjects. 

Eyes 

(See Table XI) 

Colour of the iris was recorded with the help of Augenfarben- 
Tafel of 1^{. Bud. Martin. It varies from No. 1 to No. 6. 
Nos. 3 and 4 together occur among the largest number of our 
subjects—each having 31-7 per cent, of the cases. No. 2 is found 
among 200 per cent, and No. 1 among 15 0 per cent. No. 5 
seems to be an accidental occurrence, having been found in one 
case (1-6 per cent.) only. 

The position of the eye-slit was carefully noted and we 
found that straight eyes (Plate I, Figs. 1-6) are predominant 
(92-0 per cent.). Oblique eyes (Plate V, Figs. 14-15) were found 
only in 8 0 per cent, of the cases. 

The form of the eye-slit again show's a predominance of the 
medium type (69-6 per cent.). Wide eye-slit (Plate I, Pigs. .1, 6) 
was found in 19-5 per cent, and narrow ones (Plate V, Fig. 14 
and Plate II, Fig. 9) in 10-9 j5er cent, of the subjects. The epi- 
canthic fold (Plate I, Fig. 3), one of the surest tests for Mongo¬ 
loid affinity, was present only in 6-7 per cent, and absent in 93-3 
per cent, of our subjects. 




ttATE i (CONT.) 



Figt 5. 







\ 

Pig. 6. 


Chauba, maipa of OhaDgninglong. (See Chapter 11 Tables XI, XII and XIII 
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Eye^brows 



, "(See Table XI);--^ 

The qiiantity of liair iii the, eye-brows is medium in 500 
per cent.-, thin in 31-7 per cent, and thich in 18-3 per cent, of the 
Purums-. The mutual position of the- eye-brows shows them to 
be 800 per cent, “ separate ’’ and 200 per cent., “ connected.” 

Eoot and Form gf the Nose 
(See Table XI) 

The depression at the root of the nose-is “ deep ” (Plate I, 
Fig. 3) in 56-7 per cent., medium in 36-7 per cent, and shallow 
(Plate V, Fig. 15) in 6-6 per. cent, of,the subjects. , The bridge 
of the nose is fairly divided between straight-(Plate I, Figs. 2 and 
6) and concave (Plate I, Fig.;'3), the former being 5.P7 per cent, 
and the latter 41-7 per cent. Convex nasal bridge is rather un¬ 
common (6-6 per cent.). . 

Prominence op the Zygomatiq arches 


(See Table XI) 


Marked prominence of the zygomatic arches, is a character¬ 
istic feature■ of the-Mongoloid people. But among the Purums , 
500 per cent. (Plate I, Figs. 1-6) have none, 31-7 per -cent. 
(Plate V, Figs. 14-15) slight, 15-0 per cent, medium'^nd.only 3-3 
per cent, marked prominence of these two arches. 

Lips ■ -' ■ 


“ (See-Table XI). - .... - „ 

In the matter of thickness of the lips the common type- 
among the Purums is medium (76-3 per'cent.). Both thick and 
thin lips are uncommon (8-3 per cent, and 11-7 per cent-, respect¬ 
ively) while tumid lips were found in one case only (1-7 per, cent.J),’. 
Sixty per cent, of the Purums have slightly everted -(Plate I, 
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3Kg. 1) lips. Ill 20 0 per cent, eversion is absent and in 18-3 per 
cent, it is medium. Only one person (1-7 per cent.) showed 
marked eversion. 


Chin 


(See Table XI) 


In dealing with the prominence of the chin we find that 
most of the Purums have medium type of chins (71-4 per cent.). 
In 17-9 per cent, it is prominent while in 10-7 per cent, receding. 
The shape of the chin among the Purums is predominantly oval 
(67-9 .per cent.). Square and round chins occur'at the rate of 
17 0 and 13-2 per cent, while one person only had a pointed chin. 


Analysis of Measurable Characters 


We have already indicated the different somatometric 
measurements taken by us on sixty Purum men. The measure¬ 
ments were taken according to the technique advocated by Martin 
in his Lehrhtich der Anthropologie (1928) and we have also fol¬ 
lowed his classification of them. 

Out of the sixty persons measured,,one (No. 41 of Tables XI. 
and XII) was fifty-four years old at the time of measurement. 
Inspite of this we have included him in our series as he did not 
show any outward sign of physical deterioration. In one feature, 
namely head-height, he presented an abnormally low figure 
(7 0 cm.) which, of course, was not due to age. In all other res¬ 
pects he showed normal characters. The age of the different 
subjects has been mostly recorded in round figures. In most of 
the cases the author had to depend for this factor on his own 
judgment. Most of the Purums were unable to give their true age. 


Stature 


(See Table XII) 


The Purums are mainly short in stature (65 0 per cent.). 
The groups “ short ” and “ very short ” comprise together 86-7 
per cent, of the series; 11-7 per cent, are below medium and 1-6 
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per cent, medium. The range of variation is 22 cm.—the maxi-* 
mum and the minimum stature being 165-6 cm. and 143-6 cm. 
The mean stature is 154-9 ±-42 cm. The mean stature of sixt:V 
Thadou Kukis (male) measured by Dr. J. H. Hutton ® is 
160-3 cm. which is 5-4 cm. higher than that of the Purums. In 
'this Thadou series 43-3 per cent, are short, 30 per cent, below 
medium, 13-3 per cent, above medium while very short and tall 
are 3-3 per cent, each according to Martin’s classification. 


Table IV 



Frequency of Stature Groups 




(Purums— 

-60; 

Thadous—60) 



Class 

Range in ram. 

Purums 

Thadous 


Frequency 

Percentage Frequency 

Percentage 

Pigmy 

X—1299 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Very short 

1300-1499 

13 

21,7 

2 

3.3 

Short 

1600-1699 

39 

65,0 

26 

43.3 

Below medium 

1600-1639 

7 

11.7 

.18 

30- 0 

Medium 

1640-1669 

1 

1.6 

4 

6.7 

Above medium 

1670-1699 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

13.3 

Tall 

1700-1799 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

3.3 

Very Tall 

1800-1999 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil * 

Giant 

2000-X 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Total 

60 

100 

60 

99.9 


Statistical Constants op Stature 


Purums 
1056 mm. 

1436 ram. 

154*9± *42 cm. 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Mean with P. E. 

Standard deviation with P. E. 4*88i *29 

Comparison of the distribution of stature between the Purums 
and the Thadous shows that both the groups have a general simi¬ 
larity in the basic short element. It may be pointed out here 


Thadous 
1722 mm. 

1482 mm. 
160*30±*47 cm, 
5*64 ±*34 


9 William Shaw—T/?e Thadou KukiSy 1920, Appendix H, pp. 159, etc. 
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the two goups “ short ” and “ below medium ” include 
76-7 per cent, of the Puruins ahd 73-3 per ceiit. of the Thadous, 

But there is considerable, differeflce in their tendencies_^the 

Pururas showing it towards; tlie.'shorter .and the Phadous towards 
the taller direction. ' 


Cephalic Index 
(See Table XII) 

The Piiriims are a mesoceplialic people with tendency to¬ 
wards dolichocephaly. .Broad heads are infrequent. The cephalic 
index is distributed in the following manner in our series : 
mesocephal 600 per cent., dolichocephal—•28*3 per cent, and 
btachycephal 11*7 per cent. The cephalic index varies from 
70-81 to 84-07 with the mean at 77-25±-28. In this character 
the Piirurns differ considerably fx'om the Thadous among whom 
48*3 pel cent, are dolichocephalic, 41-7 per cent, mesoceplialic and 
10*0 per cent, brachycephalic. The mean cephalic index of the 
Thadous is lower than'that of the Purums. 


Statistical Constants of Cephalic Index 



Purum 

Thadou 

Maximum 

84*07 

83*6 

Minimum 

70-81 

' 70*0 

Mean with P. E. 

77*26 ±.28 

76-64 + -30 

Standard deviation with P. E. 

2-80 ±'17 

3*61 ±*21 


ifi The average height of Lakher men is aboiit 5 ft. 6 inohea. Theyi are t-aller than 
the Lusiieis. (N. E". PaiTy— hahlierH, 1932, p. 25), 

11 Hutton gives the following figures as the average cephalic and nasal indices of 
the different Naga tribes, measured by him, and “worked out 
. to the nearest unit from the aterages for each tribe.” 



Angami 

Serna 

Rengma Uiota 

Ao 

Chang 

Konyak 

C.I. 

76 

79 

79 • 79 

81 

79 

77 

^N.I. 

79 

80 

82 38 

80 

80 

89 

(J. 

H, Hutton 

—T/ie Angami Naga$, 1921, App. 

XI. p. 

437.) 
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Table V 

Frequence of Cephalic Index Groups 
(Purvims—60, Thadous—60) 




Purums 

Thadous 

Class 

Range 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Dolichocephal 

X—75*9 

17 

28*3 

29 

48-3 

Me.«5ocephal 

76*0—80'9 

36 

60*0 

25 

41*7 

Brachycephal 

81*0—85*4 

7 

11*7 

6 

10*0 

Hypor -brachycephal 

85*5—X 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Total 

60 

100 

60 

100 


Statistical Constants of Nasal Index 


(See Table XII) 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Mean with P. E. 

^Standard deviation with P. E. 


Purums 

86*90 

53*57 

70*84 +*58 
6*40+*39 


Thadoiis 

97*6 

67*3 

80*95+ *07 
7*66 + *04 


The nasal index of the Purums also shows a mesorrhine pre¬ 
ponderance (55-0 per cent.) with a very strong strain of leptorr- 
hiny (43-3 per cent.). The chamaerrhine element is -negligible 
(1-7 per cent.) and this js very peculiar for a tribe with admitted 
Mongoloid affinity. The range of variation of this index lies 
between 53-57 and 86-96 with the mean at 70-84 i*'58. 

Among the sixty Thadous of Dr. Hutton mesorrhiny is the 
predominant element (63-3 per cent.) but the chamaerrhine ele¬ 
ment is definitely stronger than the leptorrhine one (26-7 and 10-0 
per cent, respectively). The Thadou mean for this index is much 
higher than that of the Purums which really brings out the con¬ 
siderable difference that lies between these two peoples. 
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• ■ Table VI ' ' - 
Frequency of Nasal Index' Groups 
fPurums-—60, Thadous—60) 




Piirums 


Thadous 


Class 

Range 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Percent 

Hyperleptorrhine 

X—54*9 

1 

1*7 

Nil 

NU 

Leptorrhine 

56*0—60*9 

25 

41*6 

6 

10*9 

Mesorrhine 

70*6—84*9 

33. 

66*0 

' - as 

. 63*3 

Cbamaerrhine 

86*0—99*0 

; 1 

4.7 

16 

26*7 

Hyper-chamaerrhine 

100*0—X 

Nil' 

NU 

-• ,mi 

Nil 

Total 

60 

100 

60 

100 


Statistical Constants of Length-height index of the Head. 

(See Table, XII) . , 


No. of subjects—60 No. of subjects—69 

(No. 41 omitted) 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Mean with P. E. 


86*96 

36*46 

73*46+.07'. 


85*96 

64*96 


Standard deviation with P. E. 8*36 + »06 

The Purums have an almost unifonnly hypsicephalie head 
(93-3 per^ cent.). Chamaecephaly prevails to the extent of only 
5 0 per cent, and orthocephaly is negligible (1-7 per cent.). The 
maximum length-height index of the head is 86-96 and the mini¬ 
mum 36-46. This extremely low minimum is due to the abnor¬ 
mally low head-height (7-0 cm.) of a single person (No. 41 of 
Table XII). If this case be omilted the mibimum length-height 
index of the head rises to ’54-96 and the. mmimum-head-height to 
10-4. 

- Table VII■ ' , . ' 

Frequrncy of length-height index .Groups of Head 
OF sixty Purums ' . 

Class Range Frequency Percentage 

Chama^oephal X—57*6 3 , ' 6*0 

Orthocephal. 67*7—62*6 ^ 1 1*7 

Hypsicephab 62*6—X 66 93*3 


Total 


60 


100 
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Statistical Constants of Breadth-height index 
OF the Head 


(See Table XII) 


No. of subjects—60 


No. of subjects—59 
(No. 41 omitted) 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Mean with P. E. 

Standard deviation with P. E. 


109*49 
47-62 
93.61 ±-87 
10.26 + -63 


109*49 

72-22 


The breadth-height index of the head — ) 

is classified by Martin into the following three groups : 

Tapeinokephal X—78*9 

Metriokephal 79- 0—84' 9 

Akrokephal ^S-0—X 


Among the Pnrums 86-6 per cent, are akrokephals, 6-7 per cent, 
metriokephal and 6-7 per cent, tapeinokephal. 


Orbito-nasal index 


(See Table XII) 

Let us now consider the orbito-nasal index which is regarded 
as a fair guide to Mongoloid affinity. A broad, flat face is said 
to be a common characteristic of the Mongoloid people. Among 
the Pnrums 61-6 per cent, are platyopic, 26-7 per cent, proopic 
and 21-7 per cent, mesopic. The maximum orbito-nasal index 
of our series is found at 126 08 while the minimum comes down 
to 101-85. The mean with probable error is at 110-34 ±‘44. 

Table VIII 


Frequency of Orbito-nasal index Groubs 


Class 

Range 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Platyopic 

X—109-9 

31 . 

51-6 

Mesopic 

no-0—112.9 

13 

21-7 

Proopic 

113^0—X 

16 

26-7 


lOXAL .> 

60 

100 
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jugo-mandibular index (Table XII) of our series r; 
from 94-59 to 70-23 with the average at 78-473. The transversal- 
cephalic index (Table XII) varies from 100-0 to 77-08 with tlie 
average at 92-97. 


TABLE IX 

Showing Statistical Constants of Different Physical 
Characters Among Purums and Thadous 

(Piu’ujns—60 and Thadous—60) 

(.Figures in centimetre) 




Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Stature 

Purums 

165*6 

143*6 

154*9±*42 

4*88+*29 


Thadous 

173*2 

148*2 

160*30+*47 

6*54+*34 

i^ead-Length 

Purums 

19*3 

17*0 

18*38 + *04 

*51+ *03 

'■ 

Thadous 

20*2 

17*5 

19*02+ *04 

•50+*03 

^ Head-Breadth 

Purums 

15*7 

13*1 

14*23 +*06 

•79±*04 


Thadous 

15*5 

13-5 

14*54+*04 

•45+*02 

Nasal-Height 

Purums 

5*7 

4*2 

4*89+*03 

‘35+*02 


Thadous 

6*7 

4*2 

4*76+*03 

•344; .02 

Nasal-Breadth 

Purums 

4*1 

3*0 

3*47+ *02 

•24+*01 


Thadous 

4*3 

3.4 

3*85+ ’05 

*23+*04 

Auricular Head- 
Height 

Purums 

15*6 

7.0 

13*18 + *13 

1*52 +*09 

Max. Bizygomatic 
Breadth 

Purums 

14*4 

111 

13*204 *04 

'54+*03 

Bigonial Breadtli 

Purums 

12*1 

9*2 

10-28 + -05 

•68+*03 

External Orbital 
Breadth 

Purums 

11*7 

8*0 

9*33±*06 

•62+ .03 

Biorbito-Nasal Arc 

Purums 

12*6 

9*6 

10-13 + -04 

•56+03 

Horizontal Circum¬ 
ference of Head 

Purums 

56*8 

48*4 

63*29 + *13 

1*49+*09 


Table IX above shows the maximum, minimum/mean with 
probable error and standard deviation with probable error of the 
different physical characters such as stature, liead-length, head- 
breadth, nasal height, maximum bizygomatic breadth, bigonial 
breadth, etc. We have also included in this Table the maxi- 
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% 


Him, minimum and mean of the Thadou measurements of Dr. 
Hutton as far as available for comparative purposes. 

We have already discussed the relative position of the Purums 
and Thadous as to their stature. In head-length the Thadous 
have a higher figure than the Purums in all the three categories 
i.e., maximum, minimum and mean. But when we come, to 
deal with the breadth of the head we find that the maximum is 
higher in the Purum and lower in the Thadou while the mini¬ 
mum is reversed. But the mean breadtli is higher in the 
Thadou. 

The Purums and Thadous have the same nasal height in botli 
maximum and minim.um though the mean is liigher in the 
Purums wliile in nasal breadth the Thadous have a uniformly 
higher figure in all the three categories. 


TABLE X 

Correlation Table of Stature, Nasal Index 



AND 

— — ---7 

Cephalic Index 






C. I. 

C. I. 

C. I, 




X—76.9 

76.0—80.9 

81.0—86.4 

Stature 

N.I. 

X—69.9 

2 

4 


1300 to 1499 mm. 

N.I. 

70.0—84.9 

1 

6 



N.I. 

86.0—99.9 




Stature 

N.I. 

X—69.9 

5 

12 

2 

1600 to 1699 ram. 

N.I. 

70,0—84.9 

6 

11 

2 


N.I. 

86.0—99.9 


1 


Stature 

N.I. 

X—69.9 

1 



1800 to 1639 ram. 

N.I. 

70.0—84.9 

1 

2 

3 


N.I. 

85.0—99.9 




Stature 

N.I. 

X—68.9 




1640 to 1669 mm. 

N.I. 

70.0—84.9 

1 




N.I. 

85.0—99.9 
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Analysis of Correlation T^sle X-' 


Statiiro 

\ * 

'■ .Ceplialie Index 

Nasal Index 

.'i'reqmenc.y. ■ 

Percei^tage 

Very sfioi’t * ^ , 

^.I:)6^i^hocephalicy ‘J^eptorrhine 


3.3 .‘ 

Very short" 

* Atto % 

\ 

- Mesorrhine 

: • 1 ■ ' 

. 1.7 ‘ 

ShoH ; 

' Ditow ' ' , 

' ■' •• V’ 

^^Leptorrhine 

* - ^ X) ■ . % 

‘8.3 ^ 

Ditjtb ' * 

Ditto 

/xMe^^orrhme 


^ t 

Below mediuiia 

Ditto- 

‘Leptorrhine 

1 

1.7 

Bitto \. 

* I^itto . 

Mesorrhine 

1 

1.7; 

Medium 

»ibitto 

Mesorrhine 

1 

1.7 

\ 

Very Shorts 

•t . 

Mesocephalic 

Leptorrhine 

4 

6.7, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mesorrhine 

6 

10.0 

Short 

Ditto 

Leptorrhine 

12 

, 20.0 

V 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mesorrhine 

11 

18.3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chamaerrhine 

1 

1.7 . 

Bolow modium 

Ditto 

Me-sorrhiue 

2 

* ‘3.3 

Short 

Brachycephalic 

Leptorrhine 

2 

*" 3,3' 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mesorrhine 

2 

3.3 

B-elow medium 

Ditto 

Mesorrhine 

3 

5.0 

\ V . 


Total 60 

iOO ^ 


\ ' .By aDalysji;!^’ the correlation table of stat^tre.,* .cephalic, index 
al^ti ilasai'index TTable X) we find that the mesocephalic, leptorr- 
hine/shbH sta^ured element has the higlrest frequency (20 per 
cent.)next .to > it is'the mesocephalic, mesorrhihe, short-statured 
element (18;3 per cent.). Tile third place is occupied by the mesa- 
cephalic) mesorrhine, very short statured element and the dolicho¬ 
cephalic, mesorrhine, shqrV statured elenient. (10 per .cent, 
each). The fourth place goes to the dolichocephalic, leptorrhine, 
short statured.element'(8;3 per'cent.) while the fifth position 
comes to the mesocephalic, ieptorrhine, very, short statured. ele¬ 
ment. These five groups hqonopolise among themslvees 47'pef- 
sons or'78.3 per cent, of our subjects. The bachycephalic, 
short statured, leptorrhine'Riid' mesorrhine, elements have, ■3,3 
per cent, each'while the brachycephalic, below medium, mesorr¬ 
hine element has a frequency of 5 per cent. 



^ Pururas of Maniptir 
•■g W.B* Figure with- 
§ in bracket is the 
age of the man) 

Names 


ce 

•c 

S 


16 Tiipi (35) 

17 Chauba (60) 

18 Kanshu (60) 

19 Pabungam (40) 

20 Thernahu (35) 

21 Abungchao (20) 

22 Ngamthong (20) 

23 Arekpa (20) 

24 Tuihel (20) 

25 Sumreng (20) 

26 Thaninjao (25) 

27 Niugthou (25) 

28 Thabijso (25) 

29 Luijgir (25) 

30 Chaothoi (26) 



TABLE XII (Contd.) 

DEFINITE PHYSICAL CHAEACTEKS OF THE PUEUMS WITH INDICES 
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161*9 

148*3 

13*6 

13*7 

10*6 

mo 

13*7 

6*2 

3*3 

9*9 

11*0 

68-5 

153‘2 

141*3 

11*9 

13*2 

10*4 

17*9 

141 

6*8 

3*4 

9*6’ 

10*6 

60 2 

154-5 

140*7 

13‘S 

13*3 

10-2 

18*6 

l3*9 

61 

3*3 

9*9 

10*5 

62*0 

165*0 

141*6 

13*4 

13*7 

10*0 

18*2 

15*3 

4*9 

81 

10*3 

11*8 

64*0 

167*5 

143*6 

13*9 

14*4 

10*9 

18'9 

16*6 

4-2 

8*5 

10*6 

11*0 

56*8 

155*2 

143*0 

12*2 

12*8 

10*8 

W7 

ia‘5 

1*9 

3*5 

9*6 

10*3 

62*8 

159*2 

146*8 

12*4 

13*7 

11*0 

1U*2 

143 

4*6 

3*5 

10*6 

11*3 

55*0 

160*0 

148*0 

12*0 

13*2 

9*8 

ISO 

14*2 

4*5 

8*6 

9*7 

10*3 

62*7 

151*8 

139*4 

12*4 

13*1 

101 

mi 

13*9 

4*9 

8*2 

9*6 

101 

54‘0 

149*6 

137*0 

12*6 

12*7 

9*5 

17*6 

14*0 

5*0 

3*4 

9*7 

10*6 

62*1 

161*9 

148*8 

13*1 

13*2 

10*1 

18*7 

14*0 

4*7 

3*5 

9*4 

10*6 

64*0 

156*2 

142*8 

12*4 

13*8 

10*0 

18:9 

14*6 

4*6 

3*6 

97 

10*3 

64*2 

148*3 

134*9 

13*4 

130 

9^7 

18*1 

14*3 

4*6 

3*3 

9*2 

9*9 

62*5 

161*1 

146*9 

34*2 

14*0 

10*6 

17*9 

14*7 

61 

3*7 

91 

100 

64*0 

147*1 

134*4 

12*‘7 

13'0 

10 7 

18*6 

131 

4*6 

31 

9*4 

10*2 

53*5 
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72.11 

71*58 

99*27 

111*11 

77'37 

100*0 

63*46 

78*77 

66*48 

84*40 

110*53 

78*79 

93*62 ' 

64*15 

74‘78 

7419 

99*29 

106*06 

76*69 

95*68 j 

64*71 
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73*63^; 

87*58 

109*71 

72*99 

89*54 ; 

63*27 

82*54 

73*5^ 

8910 

104*76 

75*69 

92*31 : 

• 8383 

76*27 

68'9i{. 

90*37 

107*29 

80’47 

94*81 : 

71*43 

74*48 

64*58 

86*71 

107*62 

30‘29 

96*80 

76*09 

78*89 

66*67f 

84*51 

106*19 

74'24 

92*96 

80*0 

76*80 

68'51;. 

‘89*21 

106*32 

77*10 

94-24 

65*31 

79*56 

71*5r, 

90*0 

109*28 

74*80 

90*71 

68*0 

74‘87 

70 05 

93*67 

111*70 

76*52 

94*29 

. 74*47 

79*67 

68*11? 

85*62 

11319 

72*46 

95*17 

76*09 

79*01 

74*0?' 

93*71 

107-61 

74*62 

90*91 , 

71*74 

82 12 

79 3; 

96*60 

109-89 

75*0 

95-24 

72*55 

70*81 

68‘6: : 

96*95 

108*51 

8231 

99 21 

68 89 
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31 

Aton (25) 

146*5 

32 

Wanor )20> 

168*9 

33 

Amuiao ^25) 

146*8 

34 

Toshek (26) 

152*7 

36 

Senjao (25) 

154*1 

36 

Leipn 137) 

143*6 

37 

Pachi (43) 

159*5 

88 

Akham (50) 

165*6 

39 

Hechurak (40> 

1491 

40 

Laraboo (40) 

147*3 

41 

Wangkhei (54) 

158*6 

42 

Tumong (30) 

162*1 

43 

Eengba (30) 

161*6 
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151*4 
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Bukang (20) 

147*1 
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76*74 

11*8 

13*3 

10*4 
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14*0 

4*6 

3*4 

9*0 

10*3 
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76*09 

64*1.^ 

84*29 

114*44 
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95*0 

76*56 

10*4 

13*3 

9-7 IS-7 

14‘4 

5*0 

3*4 

9-4 

10*6 

55*8 

77*01 

65*61 

72*22 

112*77 

72*93 

<)2*36 

68*0 

12*1 

13*2 

10-4 18-7 

14*2 
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3*4 
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10*4 
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64*71 
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11*0 

18-3 

14*2 

6*0 

8*6 

9*0 

10*0 

52*8 
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90*06 
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86*61 

89*44 

70*0 

12*2 

13’0 

9*4 18*8 

14*8 

4*3 

3*1 

9*2 

9*7 

54*6 

76*06 

64*f9 

85*31 

105-43 

72*31 

90-91 

72*09 
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I 

2 SI 

1 7^^ 

O: 

s »; 

g 


Phitao (85) 

152*6 

139*9 

12*7 

12*2 

9*7 

17*0 

13*6 

4*7 

8*2 

8*8 

9*8 

48*5 

800 

74*71 

93*38 

111*36 

79*51 

89*71 

68*09 

•fv 

47 

Kancbong '50) 

157*6 

142*2 

15*4 

13*6 

11*3 

18*6 

14*1 

5*3 

8*4 

9*4 

10*8 

54*0 

75*81 

82’8() 

1092S 

114*89 

83*09 

96*45 

64 10 

48 

Halshu (86) 

166*6 

1421 

14*5 

13*2 

9*9 

18*2 

14*6 

5*5 

3*9 

9*8 

10‘7 

54*2 

80*22 

79*67 

99*33 

109*18 

75*0 

90*41 

70*9 

49 

Kanhoi 130) 

157*1 

141*6 

16‘5 

13*8 

10*0 

19*2 

16*1 

6*6 

3*9 

9*2 

11*0 

56*1 

78*€5 

80*73 

102*65 

119*67 

72*46 

91*39 

70 91 

50 

Tbougkhut (80) 

146*0 

131*5 

13‘5~ 

13*0 

lO'O 

18*6 

13*8 

5*1 

3*6 

8*6 

9*6 

63^6 

74*19 

72*58 

97*83 

11294 

76*92 

94*20 

68*63 

51 

Konga (27) 

162*e 

148*4 

14*2 

13*8 

10*5 

18*9 

15*2 

6*0 

3*7 

9*5 

97* 

11*2 

56*0 

80*42 

76*13 

93*42 

117*89 

76*09 

90*79 

74 0 ' 

52 

Betiug (27) 

166*6 

160*8 

16*3 

13*7 

10*7 

19*3 

14*2 

4*6 

8*6 

11*0 

66*0 

78*68 

79*27 

107*76 

113*10 

78*10 

96*48 

7778' 

m 

Keiban (25) 

357*9 

144*0 

13*9 

13*1 

9*2 

18*0 

14*1 

6*0 

3*6 

9*2 

30*6 

53*0 

78*33 

77-22 

98*58 

115*22 

70‘23 

92*91 

70*0 

54 

Lureng (22) 

160*6 

145*3 

15*3 

14*1 

12*1 

17*8 

14*5 

6*1 

8*8 

9*9 

10*6 

63*1 

81*46 

86*96 

106*62 

107*07 

85*82 

97*24 

74*51 , 

65 

Nei-ing (31) 

151*7 

186*8 

14*9 

14*2 

10*3 

19*2 

15*7 

6*0 

8*6 

9*3 

10*6 

56*4 

81 77 

77*60 

94*90 

113*98 

72*54 

90*46 

72*0 

66 

Leirencbao (24) 

153*7 

140*0 

13*7 

12*8 

9*5 

18*0 

14*2 

6*0 

4*0 

9*2 

10*2 

53*6 

78*89 

76*11 

96*48 

110*87 

74*22 

90*14 

80‘0 

57 

Muban »22) 

147*7 

132*7 

16*0 

13*0 

9*7 

17*9 

13*7 

4*4 

3*5 

9*6 

10*2 

62*5 

76*54 

83*80 

109-49 

107S7 

74*62 

94*89 

79'55 

58 

Kamu (33) ^ 

162*7 

187‘9 

14*8 

J3*2 

101 

18*2 

13*9 

4*4 

3*3 

9*4 

10*0 

531 

76*37 

81*32 

106‘47 

106*38 

76*52 

94*96 

76*0 . 

69 

Iionichao (21) 

159*1 

144*6 

14*6 

13*2 

10*1 

17*8 

14*1 

5*0 

3*7 

9*6 

10*6 

o3*7 

79*21 

81*46 

102*84 

110*42 

76*52 

93*62 

74*0 

60 

Abungcbao (20) 

168*3 

113*2 

16*1 

13*2 

10*4 

.18*6' 

14*3 

4*7 

3*2 

9-2 

10*0 

54*5 

76*88 

81*18 

106*59 

108*70 

78*79 

92*31 

68*09 








-• misr/f^ 



m- 






TABLE XIII 

ANTHBOPOMETBIC data OE the PURDMS OE MANIPUR 

PuBSONAti iNFOBUATtOtl 

Number ol Snb jects—60 (Data collected in November 1936) 


Serial 

No. 

Name 

Age in 

. 

Clan of 



Place cf Birth of 



No. of brofchera 

No, of sisters 

No. of 

sons 

No. of daughters No. of wives 

years 

(approx) 

Self 

Mother 

Wife 

Self 

Favher 

Mother 

Wife 

Besidence 

Living 

Bead 

Lividg 

Bead 

Living 

Bead 

Living 

Bead 

Living Bead 

1 

Loungit 

^60 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

Thao 

Khulen 

Khnlen 

Khulen 

Khnlen 

Tampak 

Nil 

2 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 Nil 

2 

Waiptt 

80 

It 

Thao 

II 

11 

II 

It 

Tampak 

II 

4 

Nil 

3 

1 

• 1 

>> 

ft 

II 

1 

8 

OlioRgkum 

29 

Thao 

Parpa 

Pai’pa 

Tampak 

»» 

II 

It 

II 

2 

1# 

2 

Nil 

t> 

If 

•1 

}f 

1 II 

4 

Tornba 

28 

Parpa 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

Khnlen 

11 

!• 

II 

BiU Ontposfe 

Nil 

•I 

2 

II 

>1 


II 

If 

I 


Sanggoi 

20 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Chang* 

II 

♦I 

Cbangninglong OhaUgmnglong 

Nil 

1 

1 

1 

1 

If 

II 

If 

1 

- '6. 

Ningtlioii 

80 

Kheyang 

Thao 

>1 

ninglong 

1* 


II 

II 

II 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

-- 

1 

11 

1 11 

7 

KoTcigttiang 

28 

M 

Parpa 

•1 

Khnlen 

II 

I# 

Khnlen 

Khulen 

1 

1 

3 

II 

Nil 

T » 

1 

>1 

1 

8 

Kangir 

26 

Makan 

1# 

Marrim 

11 

", fi 

II 

II 

II 

1 

1 

4 

I* 

41 

II 

1 

It 

1 

9 

Kautam 

27 

Kheyang 

II 

Thao 

»» 


!♦ 

ti 

II 

1 

1 

Nil 

1* 

2 

II 

2 

It 

1 

:io 

Kashin 

27 

it 

Thao 

11 

II 

1 ' .11 

II 

II 

It 

1 

Nil 

2 

1 

Nil 

11 

Nil 

>» 

1 

11 

ArDuion 

24 

tf 

II 

Unmarried ,i 

* I 

ft 

Unmarried 

ft 

4 

1 

8 

1 

Unmairied 

Unmarried 

Unmarried 

12 

Jingan 

24 

Makan 

Mai rim 

♦ 1 

II 


l| 

ii 

ti 

1 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

It 

11 

If 

11 

II If 

IS 

Chilpu 

20 

•f 

II 

Parpa 

It 

IV 

II 

Khulen 

♦1 

8 

1 

4 

II 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 Nil 

■ 14 

Telpu 

20 

If 

Kheyang 

Unmarried 

it 

ft 

Unmarried 

It 

1 

Nil 

2 

1 

Unmarried 

Unmarried 

Unmarried 

15 

.iNingthemchao 

20 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Uniparried ^ 

II 

*1 


r 

Nil 

2 

2 

Nil 

r 


t* 

»? ■ 

ti i* 
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ANTHBOPOMETRIO DATA OF THE PURUMS OF MANIPDR 
PmsoNAL Information 

Number of subjects—60 (Data Collected in November 1986) 


Serial 

Name 

Age in 


Clan of 


! Place of Birth,of 


No. of brothers 

No. of sisters 

No. of sons. 

No. of daughters 

No. of wives 

No. 


years 

(approx] 


















Self 

Mother 

Wife 

Seif Father Mother 

Wif7 

Residence 

Living 

Dead 

Living 

Dead 

Living 

Dead 

liiving 

Dead 

Living 

Dead 

31 

Aton 

26 

Parpa 

Kheyang 

Kheyang 

Tampak Khulen Khulen 

Tampak 

Tampak 

1 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

89 

Wanor 

20 

Makan 

tt 

>» 

If » if 


II 

1 

If 

Nil 

If 

1 


1 

II 

1 

It 

83 

Amujao 

26 

Marrim 

Thao 

Thao 

•* i» •» 

ft 

It 

1 

II 

1 

f» 

Nil 

II 

Nil 

>1 

1 

II 

81 

Tusbek 

26 

Kheyang 


** 

»» ft It 

•1 

11 

1 

II 

2 

t) 

II 

II 

»> 

»> 

1 

II 

36 

Senjao 

26 

Marrim 

>1 

Unmarried 

■ »» »» »• 

Unmarried 

».* . - 

Nil 

If 

1 

If 

Unmarried 

Unmarried 

Unmarried 

36 

Leipu 

37 

Thao 

Parpa 

Makan 

Khulen ,, „ 

Khulen 

it 

2 

ti 

2 

*1 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nii 

87 

Pacbi 

43 ^ 

Parpa 

Marrim 

Marrim 

»J M it 

»» 

»» 

Nil 


Nil 

1 

3 

1* 

2 

i« 

1 

II 

88 

Akham 

60 

Thao 

Makan 

Parpa 

*» J» »• 

i t 

II 

1 

It 

1 

Nil 

1 

II 

Nil 

II 

] 


39 

Hechurak 

40 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

Kheyang 

>» I* )» 

Tampak 

!• 

Nil 


1 

1 

2 

11 

2 

If 

1 


40 

Damboo 

40 

Kheyang 

Thrio 

Thao 

'» It »» 

11 

1* 

1 

>1 

2 

Nil 

1 


1 ’ 

< 1 

1 

,t 

41 

■Wangkhei 

64 

*> 


it 

’» it 11 

Khulen 

Ohangninglong Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

2 

3 

Nil 

2 

Nil . 

1 

42 

Tumong 

80 

Parpa 

Marrim 

Marrim 

*1 )> » 

Ohangninglong 


1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

3 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

43 

Kengba 

30 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Thao 

Chang- „ „ 

Khulen 

It 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

It 

2 

) f 

2 

It 

1 

• 1 







ninglong 













44 

Tomba 

20 


if 


1 

Ohangninglong 

•) 

1 

8 

Pi 

2 

1 

ft 

Nil 

IP 

1 

ii 

46 

Bukang 

20 

Makan 

Julhung 

Unmarried Chumbang Chumbang Chumbang Uaraarrfed Ohumbang 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Unmarried 

Upmarried 

Upmarried 





TABLE XIII (oonid.) 






ANTHBOPOMETBIC DATA OP THE PUBUMS OP MANIPUB 
Pebsonal Information 

Number of subjects—6o (Data Collected in November 1936) 


Serial 

No. 

Name 

Age in 


Clan of 

f __ 


Place of Birth of 



No. of brothers 

No. of sisters 

Np.< 

)f sons 

No. of daughters 

No. of wives 


years 

(approx) 

Self 

Mother 

:Wifo 

Self 

Father 

Mother 

Wife 

Residence 

Living 

Dead 

Living 

Dead 

Living 

Dead 

Living 

Dead 

Living 

Dead 

46 

Phitso 

35 

Thao 

Makan 1 

takan 

Khulen 

• Khulen 

Khulen 

Khulen 

Khulen 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 


Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

47 

Kaucbong 

60 

Marim 

Thao 


f) 


ii 

>1 

M 

1 

Nil 

3 

1 

2 


1 

3 

>> 

1 

II 

48 

Halsbu 

36 

Kbeyang 


tlarrim 

*» 

*» 

)> 


ft 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 


Nil 

2 

1 

1 

II 

49 

Kanhai 

30 

Makan 

Marrim ^ 

Oieyang 

it 


>» 

ft 

>> 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

2 

Ni 

1 

II 

1 

Nil 

1 

1. 

50 

Thongkhut 

30 

Thao 

Parpa 1| 

i/Takan 

»» 


>> 

It 

M 

1 

tt 

Nil 

Nil 

1 


II 

2' 

1 

1 

ft 

61 

Konga - 

27 

Kheyang 

Thao' i 

1 

!^arpa 

»> 

t» 

»» 

tm 

fl 

1 

tf 

1 

ff 

N 

il 

II 

2 

1 

1 

ft 

62 

Beting 

27 

Parpa 

Marrim i 

Marrim 


fp 

i» 

It 

ft 

4 

1 

3 

11 

1 


1 

1 

Nil 

1 

ft 

63 

Keihan 

26 

Makan 

„ Kheyang 

ft 

$i 

ft 

ti 

f* 

4 

1 

3 

t* 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

II 

1 

It 

64 

Liireiig 

22 

Thao 

Parpa 

Makan 


t$ 

ti 

ft 

ft 

2 

1 

2 

tf 

Nil 

II 

1 

i> 

1 

ii 

55 

Nei-ing 

31 

Makan 

Marrim j 

^heyang 

*» 

ft 

. »» 

If 

ft 

1 

• Nil 

Nil 

ft 

3i 

1 

II 

2 

tf 

1 

II 

66 

Leirenchao 

24 

Thao 

Makan j 

Makan 

tt 

ft 

ft 

ft 

tf 

1 

II 

.. 

t f 

N 


II 

1 

•1 

1 

11 

5 

Muban 

22 

Makan 

Marrim' 1 

Kheyang 

,»» 


ft 

ft 

tt 

4 

1 

a 

Nil 

1^1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

68 

Kamu 

33 


Parpa ' 

Parpa 


It 

ft 

f, 

It 

1 

Nil 

Nl 

2 



II 

3 

II 

1 

1* 

69 

Lonicbao 

21 

Parpa 

Marrim \ 

Marrim 


ff 


ft 

tt 

1 

1. 

3 

' Nil 


1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 


Abungcbao 

20 

Thao 

Makan 

Makan 

^ r 

V 

It 

ft 


1 

1 

3 

1 


Id 

p 

•f 

II 

1 

It 
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TABLE X| 
























INDEFINITE PHYSICAL CHAEACTBE8 OF THE PtJEUMS 





V 








Skin Colo0r 



Hair 





Forehead 


Ear 

1 

Eye 


Eve-Brows 

Nose 

ZYGOldATlC 

ArciK 

Lirs 

Chin 









Quantity 








Slit 











Serial Nam© 

No. 

Forehead Chest 

Colooi 

Texture 

Form 

Head 

Face 

Body 

Height 

Breadth 

Slope 

backward 

Size of 
the lobe 

Attachment of 
the lobe 

Colour 

Position Form 

Fpicantbic 

fold 

Quantity 

Mutual 

Position 

Depression Bridge 
at the root 

Prominence Thickness Bversiou 

Prominence 

Shape 

1 

Loungir 

24 

28 

W 

Coarse 

Shallow waves 

Thick 

Scanty 

Absent 

Medium 

Medium 

Moderate 

Small 

Attached 

a 

Not recorded Not recorded Absent 

Thin 

Separate 

Deep 

Concave 

Medium 

Medium 

Slight 

Medium 


2 

Waipia 

22 

23 

w 

»> 

» ' 

>» 

»» 


It 

ft 

ft 

Medium 

Partly attached 

4 

It t» 

It 

Medium 

»» 

It 

Straight 

sa^ht 

tl 

P% 

i> 

Oval 

3 

Chongkum 

27 

28 

w 

if 



)» 


ti 

»t 

None 

Small 

11 

8 

ft >1 

tl 

n 

11 

>1 

Concave 

Medium 

It 

1 J 

11 

II 

4 

Tomba 

24 

22 

X 





»!• 


It 

Moderate 

it 

Attached 

3 

11 It 

ft 

Thin 

II 

tl 

It 

Marked 

It 

Medium 

II 

11 

5 

Sanggoi 

23 

23 

X 




Absent 

»» 

It 

ft 

None 

Medium 

It ' 


It 11 

It 

Medium * 

tt 

Medium 

11 

Slight 

)> 

Slight 

11 

Round 

6 

Ningtbou 

24 

28 

w 

i* 

j* 

it 

Scanty 

»> 

ft 

It 

t.i 

Small 

Fr^e© 

4 

It >r 

It 

Thin 

tl 

Deep 

Convex 

tp: 

It 


II 

Square 

7 

Kongthang 

23 

22 

w 



ft 

Absent 

ii 

It 

l> 

It 

It 

Attached ’I . 

|;3[ 

tf tf 

It 

II 

II 

Shallow 

Straight 

None 

tt 

It 

... 


8 

NajQgir 

23 

23 ' 

w 

a 

■>> 


ft 

»» 

»> 

fp 

It 

IS 

»♦ 

8 

ft It 

It 

I. 

1} 

Deep 

Convex 

p p y 

tt 

Absent 



9 

Kaufcam 

23 

23 

w 

Medium 

Narrow 

Medium 

Scanty 

if 

High 

Broad 

It 

Medium 

Free 

8 

It tl 

•- 

11 

>1 

Medium 

9 P 

kf:; 

tt 

Medium 

Medium 

Oval 

10 

Kasbln 

27 

27 

Y 

Coarse 

Shallow wa ves 

Thick 

»» 

It 

Medium 

Medium 

It 

Small 

Attached 


It It 

II 

Medium 


Deep 

Concave 

1 1 



i> 

Square 

11 

Amuton 

23 

23 

X 

» 


»r 

Absent 

It 

It 

J J 

It 

Medium 

Partly attached 

'i 

Straight ,, 

i> 

9P 

> > 

Shallow 

Straight 



Slight 

11 


J2 

Jingan 

23 

23 

W 

Fiue 

Wide waves 

Scanty 

Scanty 

>1 

High 

Broad 

It 

t.t 

tl 


It It 

j 1 . 

Thin 

>> 

Medium 

11 

A 

it 

♦ t 


Oval 

13 

Obilpu 

23 

24 

X 

Coarse 

Straight 

Thick 

Absent 

It 

Medium 

Narrow 

it 

Snail 

Attached 

1 

'|:v' 

ft ft 

i» 

Medium 

Connected 

Deep^ 

Concave 

11 


Medium 

11 

It 

14 

Telpu 

23 

23 

w 

»» 

ft 



»» 

if 

Modium 

It 

It 

„ 

■ 3( 

It It 

II 

f P 

Separate 

tl 

It 

.11 

It 

It 

yi 

ft 

Id 

Kingtherachao 

24 

24 

Y 

ft 

Shallow waves 

♦> 

it 

tf 

Low 

Narrow 

It 

tl 

, t* 

3 

„ Narrow 

>1 

Thin 

11 

Medium 

Straight 

' tt 

It 

Slight 

Prominent 

•» 

16 

Topi 

28 

25 

w 

if 


») 

Scanty 

11 

High 

Broad 

>1 

t> 

■ >1 

' a:’ 

,f ft 

11 

Medium 

It 


» P 

Marked 

' 

' ■.f- . 

11 

tl 

Medium 

It 


% ' t - ; 

§L 

Kemarb: 


f" 












TABLE XI (<Jonf(?.) 

INDEFINITE PHYSICAL CHABACtERS OF THE PURUMS 

■ " i 

Skin CoiiOUja Haie Forehead Ear ' Eye Eye-Brows Nose Zygomatic Lips Chin 


Serial Names 








Quantity 



* 






Slit 











No. 


Forehead 

Chest 

Colour Texture 

Form 

Head 

Pace 

Body 

Height 

Breadth 

Slope 

backward 

Size of 
' the lobe 

Attacliraent of p 
the ioba 

olour 

Position 

Form 

Fpicanthic 

fold 

Quantity 

Mutual 

Position 

Depression 
at the root 

Bridge 

Prominence Thickness 

Eversion 

Prominence Shape 

17 

Ohauba 

27 

27 

W 

Medium Shallow wa^ea 

Thick 

Medium 

Absent 

Medium 

Medium 

None 

Medium 

Partly attached 

2 

Straight 

Medium 

Absent 

Medium 

Se^)erat;o 

Medium 

Straight 

Medium 

Medium 

Slight 

Medium 

Oval 

18 

Kaushu 

27 

27 

w 

Coarse 

Straight 

J f 

Scanty 

11 

11 

Broad 

II 

Large 

Free 

8 

If 

,, 

II 

Thin 

Connected 

II 

Concave 

None 

Thick 

Medium 

} 9 

Round 

19 

Pabnngam 

23 

23 

X 


) 


»> 

Absent 

1/ 

>1 

Medium 

M 

Small 

Attached 

3 

I. 

II 

1. 

II 

Seperate 

Deep 

Straight 

Medium 

Medium 

Absent 



20 

Themshu 

23 

23 

w 


t 

>> 

»> 

M 

M 

II 

Broad 



II i 

3 

• f 

Narrow 

»» 

II 

II 

>» 

I, 

II 

„ 

Slight 

Medium 

Oval 

21 

Abungchao 

23 

23 

X 


o 

Shallow waves 

1 : 

1 » 

l» 

II 

Medium 

II 

1 

II ' 

3 

M 

Medium 

11 

Medium 

>» 

II 

Concave 

j None 

II 

99 



22 

NgatnthoDg 

23 

23 

Y 



n 

>» 


It 

j > 

Broad 

1 1 

Large 

Partly attached 

8 

II 

II 

• 1 

11 


It 

II 

\ 

>1 


9 9 

Medium 

Square 

23 

Arekpa 

23 

23 

Y 


>) 


.. 

Scanty 

»» 

II 

Medium 

Moderate 

Medium 

11 

3 

tt 

,» 

Trace 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

Thick 

Medium 

i» 


24 

Toibel 

23 

23 

Y 


)y 

M 

»t 

i> 

»> 

Low 

Narrow 

11 

Small 

>1 1 

1> 

3 » 

Wide 

II 

Thick 

Connected 

11 


1 

Medium 

Slight 

Prominent 

Square 

25 

Siiinreng 

22 

22 

Y 

1 

1» 

Straight 

.1 

Absent 

»l 

Medium 

Medium 

11 

' Largo 

»> 

4 

Oblique 

Narrow 

II 

Thin 

Separate 

,, 

Straight 

Slight 

Thick 

Medium 

Receding 

Square 

26 

Thaninjao 

23 

23 

Y 

> 

> 

Narrow waves 


»> 

»; 

High 

Broad 

None 

Medium 

If 

4 

Straight 

Medium 

Absent 

Medium 

»i 

ji 

•> 

None 

Thin 

Absent 

Medium 

Oval 

27 

Niogtbou 

22 

22 

Y 

t 


Shallow waves 

t ) 

Scanty 

>• 

Medium 

Medium 

n 

Small 

Attached 

■ 4 

11 

II 

>1 

Thick 

Connected 


Concave 

11 

1 

1 

11 

Medium 

Slight 

9 Y 

Square 

28 

Thabijao 

27 

27 

W 



Straight 

n 

Absent 

•» 

II 

Narrow 

Moderate 

«> 

11 L 

4 

•1 

11 

Trace 

9 > 

>» 

,, ’ 

Straight 

>1 

) * 


Oval 

29 

Lungir 

23 

23 

Y 

1 

> 

Wide waves 

ft 

Scanty 

•» 

If 

- Broad 

None 

Medium 

II 

4 

fi 

II 

Absent 

9 9 

f» 

Medium 

>» 

^ flight 

11 

9 > 

J J 

9 9 

30 

Chaothoi 

23 

23 

X 

> 

> 

Shallow waves 

ft 

It 

•I 

>1 

V 

Moderate 

Small 

>1 

4 

II 

11 

9 1 

Medium 

Seperate 

Deep 

Coneave 

1 

1 

>1 

II 



Square 

31 

Aton 

23 

23 

X 

>> 

>» 

- 


II 

Not 

recorded 

Not 

recorded 

Not 

recorded 

Medium 

Partly attached 

5 

11 

II 

tt 

1 > 

•• 

Medium 

It 

Medium 


9 ) 

Receding 

Round 

32 

WanoY 

23 

28 

Y 



Narrow waves 


It 

II 

Medium 

Narrow 

Moderate 

)i 

Attached 

1 

i» 

11 



!♦ 

f 9 

99 

:None 

»» 


Medium 

Oval 


Remarks 


Progsathism medium^ 


Prognatl sm intdiunj 













Skin colour 


Hair 


Fobf.head 


'll&BLE XI (contch) 

INDEFINITE PHYSIc|l CHAEACTBBS OF THE pfeuMS 


Ear 


Eyb 


Exe-BroW8 


ISlOSE 


Quantity 


Slit 


ZrOOMATJC 

Arch 


Lips 


Chin 


Serial Name 

No. 

I’orehead Oheati Colour 

Texture 

Eorm 

Head 

Face 

Body 

Height 

Breadth 

Slope 

backward 

Size of 
the lobe 

Attachi^nt of 
the 1<|)0 

Colour 

Position 

Form 

Epicanthic Quantity 
foU 

Mutual 

Position 

Depression Bridge 
at the root 

Prominence Thickness 

i Eversion 

Prominence Shape 

33 

ABaujao 

23 

23 

Y 

Coarse 

Shallow waves 

Thick 

Absent 

Absent 

Medium 

Narrow 

Moderate 

Medium 

Attached’ 

4 

Straight 

Medium 

Absent 

Mediuqu 

Seperate 

Medium 

Straight 

None 

Medium 

Slight 

Keceding 

Pointed 

84 

Tiishek 

22 

22 

Y 

>» 

Straight 

»» 

»» 

II 

i> 

Broad 

» 

Small 

.> ! 

4 

i> 

Wide 

M 

fl 

»» 

Deep 

Concave 

Slight 

Thick 

Medium 

ft 

Itound 

85 

Senjao 

28 

28 

W 

>» 

1 9 

91 

Scanty 

♦ I 


Narrow 

II 

I- 

i 

M ; ) 

1 

f» 

It 

II 

If 

I- 

Medium 

91 

Medium 

Medium 

Slight 

Medium 

Square 

3G 

Leipu 

. 23 

23 

X 

>) 

Shallow .Vavea 

Medium 

,, 

)i 

♦» 

Medium 

I* 

Medium 

Free i 

8 

ti 

II 

II 

II 

fl 

f I 


Slight 

II 

1 > 

Beoeding 

Round 

87 

Pachi 

27 

27 

w 

»# 

Straight 

Thick 

it 

»> 

11 

Narrow 

11 

Small 

Attached 1 

I 

4 

f 

Medium 

II 

Thin 

II 

Deep 

Straight 

None 

tl 

Absent 

Prominent 

1 f 

88 

Akham 

28 

23 

w 

n 

Shallow waves 


ti 

»i 

»* 

II 

If 

i> 

” 1 

4 

f) 

. Ii 

1 

Thick 

11 

1 • 

91 

»» 

If 

Slight 

Medium 

Oval 

89 

Hechorak 

23 

28 

X 

»> 

)» 

it 

it 


it 

i» 

I* ■ 

II 

Partly attaied 

4 

11 

Wide 

II 

.1 

Connected 

It 

Convex 

Slight 

I. 

Medium 

I* 

!• 

40 

Lam boo 

24 

26 

Y 

n < 





l4 

Medium 

11 

II 

Attached 1 

4 

II 

Medium 

fl 

Thin 

Seperate 

If 

Concave 



Slight 

•1 

Square 

41 

WaiQgkbei 

23 

28 

w 

>» 

Cut short 

ti 

Medium 

Scanty 

»» 

Broad 

If 

Medium 

Free y 

3 

M 

- 

tl 

Medium 

It 

I f 

Straight 

r. 


Absent 

II 

Oval 

4^ 

TumoBg 

25 

26 

w 

it 

Shallow waves 

it 

Scanty 

Absent 

*1 

Medium 

If 

Small 

Attached 

4 

If 

I* 

II 

I’ 

f> 

Medium 

>♦ 

99 




II 

48 

Kengba 

24 

24 

w 

»» 

11 

it 

»> 

»> 

M 

II 

If 

Medium 

Parity attached 

4 

It 

Wide 

fl 

Thin 

11 

II 

I* 


I, 

Slight 

Prominent 

*• 

44 

Tomba 

23 

28 

X 

t) 

Narrow waves 

it 

\» 


»• 

If 

ii 

Small 

Attached ' 

4 

f> 

Medium 

II 

Medium 

•I 

11 

M 

Nuue 

Thin , 

Absent 

Medium 

•I 

46 

Bukacg 

28 

28 

X 

»» 

Shallow waves 

»» 

Absent 

i> 

High 

Broad- 

Noue 

»> 

Partly attached 

3 

Oblique 

Narrow 

tl 

Thin 

tl 

Deep 

Concave 

>» 

Mediu tl) 

Slight 

Prominent 

>• 

46 

Phitao 

. 28 

28 

w 

t * 

Narrow' Waves 

a 

Scanty 

„ 

Midium 

Narrow 

Moderate 

Medium 

Free 

2 

Straight 

Medium 

II 

M 

If 

Medium 

Straight 

1’ 

Thick 

Medium 

Medium 

■ 

1* 

47 

Kanchong 

23 

23 

X 

ti 

Shallow’ waves 

it 


M 

ft 

Medium 

None 


Partly attached 

1 

ft 

II 

• ) 

Medium 

If 

11 

II 

; Slight 

Medium 

Slight 

It 

• I 

'■M' 

•i : 

Halabn 

26 

26 

w 

ft 


i i 

If 





II 

Free i 
i 

4 

• ■ ,i 

II 

II 

n 

»» 

Deep 

Concave 

; None 

Tumid 

Marked 

Kecediog 

Round 



Remarks 


Progoathiam slight 
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TABL©xii {conii.) 

INDEFINITE PHYSICAL OHABACTERS OP THE PURUMS 


' ’■•'* ,>r>‘ * 




\ m : , 




Skin 

COLOUR 



A Hair 




Forehbad 



Ear 


Eye 


Byb-Brows 

Nose 

Zygomatic 


Lips 

Chin 







V 


Quantity 









Slit 











Serial Name 

No. 

Forehead Chest 

Colour Texture 

Form 

Head 

Face 

Body 

Height 

Breadth 

Slope 

backward 

Size of tbe Attachmenlof 
lobe the lobt^ ■ 

Colour 

Position 

Form 

Epicaothic 

fold 

Quantity 

Mutual 

position 

Depression 
at the root 

Bridge 

Prominence Thickness Eversion 

Prominence Shape 

49 

Kanbai 

24 

24 

W 

Coarse 

Wide waves 

Thick 

Scanty 

Absent 

Medium 

Broad 

Moderate 

Medium 

Partly atta^^k^d 

2 

Straight 

Medium 

Absent 

Medium 

Connected Shallow 

Straight 

Slight 

Thin 

Absent 

Prominent Oval 

60 

TbongHat 

: 24 

23 

W 

»* 

Shallow waves 



,1 

It 

Narrow 

It 

Large 

Free 

3 

ft 

Wide 


Thick 

f > 

Medium 

fi 


Mone 

Medium 

If 

•I It 

61 

Kojoga 

24 

24 

W 

»i 

»’ 

»> 


It 

JHigh 

Broad 

None 

Small 

Attached 

3 

j» 

It 

It 

Thin 

Separate 

Shallow 

II 


»i 

Thin 


1 ' ti 

62 

Reting 

22 

23 

W 


n 

if 


II 

Medium 

II 

»» 

ft 

.1 

2 

If 

Medium 


Medium 

Connected 

Deep 

Concave 

S 

light 

11 

It 

Medium „ 

63 

Keiban 

28* 

23 

Y 

»» 

»> 

M 

Absent ^ 

It 

>t 

,t 

Moderate 

11 

Partly attached 

1 

It 

•I 

II 

Thin 

Separate 

>1 

> 9 

] 

^one 

Medium 

Slight 

9f 9f 

64 

Durang 

28 

23 

W 

>1 

M 

»• 

Scanty 

ti 

High 

tt 

None 

It 

Attached ; 

1 

Oblique 

ti 

>t 

Thick 

f 

II 

Straight 

Medium 

II 

,t 

Prominent ,, 

65 

Nei-ing 

24 

23 

W 

>1 

t* 

»» 


tt 

Medium 

tt 

*> 

Large 

Partly attacifed 

■. 2 

Straight 

tt 

ft 

Medium 

II 

Medium 

>* 



,, 

ti 

Medium 

66 

Leirenchao 

22 

22 

Y 

»♦ 

>> 

.»» 

It 

>* 

»> 

,1 

Moderate 

II 

Attached 

2 

t» 

ft 

ii 

Thick 

Connected 

Deep 

,, 

8 

light 

11 

i> 

Prominent ,, 

67 

Mubao 

28 

23 

W 

*1 

• f» 

»f 

It 

It 

It 

Narrow 

It 

Small 

>1 

2 

ft 

It 

II 

If 


Medium 

,, 

None 

' I 

tt 

Medium „ 

68 

Kama 

23 

24 

w 

»» 

n 

»> 

t» 

ft 

»> 

f» 

>1 

9 9 

If 

1 

11 

.1 

»i 

It 

Separate 

Deep 


Slight 

Thin 

\ 

II 

f 1 It 

69 

Lonicbao 

22 

22 

y 

it 


»» 

,, 


High 

Broad 

None 

Medium 

Partly attached 

2 

Oblique 

Wide 

,1 

Medium 


II 

Concave 


II . 

.t» 

Absent 

tt 11 

60 

Abimgchao 

22 

22 

y 


>> 

M 

ii 

*1 

Medium 

Narrow 

If 

tt 

ft 

2 

Straight 

Medium 

If 

It 

$y 

Medium 

Straight 


' II 

Medium 

Slight 

tt ti 


; Remarks 


.V. - >1 




f 

k i L^^, • 








I M 



















TABLE XII 


/ 

DEFINITE PHYSICAIj CHABACTEB8 OF THE PUBUMS WITH INDICES i; 





a 

Hi 

a 

a 

Si 

& , 

ja 

TS 





jS 

*09 

m 






M 

<o 


W 

Ti 

O* 


u 

■jD 

s 

3 

PuruiDS of Manipar 
(N.B. Figure with¬ 
in bracket is the 

-£ 

<u 

•4^ 

o 

■£? 

Auricular hei 
ght 

CH 

CD 

M 

IS 

a 

•no 

CD 

M 

na 

ea 

XJ 

os 

d 

or 

o9 

Ji25 

o 

"oS 

S no 

% 

p 

o 

'o 

■s S 
is 

.S 

no 

H 

0) 

•T3 

.9 

.Si S 


X3 

to oB 

o, 

^■s 2 

i 

; CaB*^ 

1 j 2 

!■ Q 

r xi 'rr o 

•X* 

.9 

“3 

I § 

o 

<8 

3 

:£ 

1 5 

§ 

*3 

ca 

s s Si 

H 

•2 |j 

a 

age of the man) 

£ 

rao 

w 

s g 

S -a 

o 

W) 

s 

eS XI 

H XJ 

«* KM 

M 

ca ^ 
tigj X3 

j3 

flS 

^ *2 

H S 

PQ 

t§ 3 

^ P TJ 
. P «s^ 

-"d ^ 

X5 X 
CU C- 

CO 

cpif 

T ^ S X 

CO 

- .1 2 
X> tH 


5 

O K X 

_ Ta 

^ 13 O X 

t- -d xi® 

S 


Karnes 

rH 

c4 

. '3 

COM 

. 'y 

no 


. M 
!:<• X> 

. *S 

00X3 

<• M 

03 X3 

O "d 

iH ^ 

r-i c8 

o .t; o 

M C XJ 

3 11 

1 

3.2 

(B.2 11 o f 

1 

♦?.S (1 

1 B a I! » " 

1 

Loungir (60; 

^ 168-5 

149*2 

14 3 

13*6 

10-8 

18*4 

16*2 

4*9 

4*1 

11*7 

12*0 

65*0 

82*61 

77*72 

94*08 

102*56 

79*41 

89*47 

83*67 

2 

Waipu (30) 

1620 

183*6 

13'4 

12*7 

9-7 

18*0 

14*0 

6*5 

3*6 

10*3 

10*6 

63*0 

77*78 

74*44 

95*71 

101 *94 

76 38 

90*71 

65*46 

3 

ChoDgkum (29) 

157-8 

144‘0 

18‘3 

12*8 

9*6 

18*2 

13*4 

6*5 

3*4 

10*0 

105 

62*2 

78-63 

73-08 

99*25 

106*0 

74*22 

95*52 

61*82. 

4 

Tomba (98 J 

167*1 

344 0 

181 

111 

10-6 

17*9 

14-4 

6*4 

3*6 

10*6 

11*6 

63*0 

80*45 

73*181 

*.)0*97 

110-47 

94-69 

77*08 

64-81 

5 

Sanggoi (20) 

164-0 

140*0 

14*0 

13*2 

11-0 

18*8 

141 

6*0 

8*3 

9*7 

12-0 

54*0 

76*0 


74-47 1 

^ f 

99*29 

123*71 

83*33 

93*62 

66 0 

6 

Kingthou (80) 

154-2^ 

140-6 

137 

13*0 

9*9 

18’2 

14 3 

5*6 

3-0 

9-8 

10*0 

52*7 

78*57 

75-27 ^ 

95*80 

102*04 

7615 

90*91 

58*67 

7 

Kongtbang (28) 

1571 

142*9 

14*2 

14 1 

10*9 

18'7 

14*5 

67 

3*7 

11-0 

12*5 

66*0 

77*64 

76*94 

97*93 

118*64 

77*30 

97*24 

64-91 

8 

Kangir (26) 

1601 

W2 

18 V 

13*6 

11-4 

39-0 

14*0 

4*7 

3*6 

10*6 

12*0 

64*3 

73*68 


7316 

■ ^ 

99*29 

113*21 

83-82 

97*14 

76*60 

0 

Bautaio (27) 

166*7 

143*4 

13*8 

18*2 

10*3 

17 0 

13-8 

61 

8*0 

9*7 

10*6 

61*0 

81*18 

78‘24 f 

96*88 

108*25 

78*03 

95*66 

58*82 

10 

Kashin (27) 

148*8 

133-6 

16*2 

12*7 

9*4 

181 

14-2 

5*0 

3*3 

9-4 

11*0 

63*7 

78*45 

83*98 1 
77-30 f 

107*04 

117-02 

74 02 

89*44 

660 

11 

Amuton (24) 

169-0 

144*7 

14*8 

13*4 

10*6 

18*5 

14‘6 

6-0 

8*4 

10*8 

no 

66*5 

78-92 

97*96 

101*85 

78*36 

91*78 

68*0 

12 

Jingan (24) 

169-2 

145*5 

14*7 

14*2 

10*2 

19*2 

14*3 

6*3 

3-7 

101 

11*6 

660 

74*48 

76-66J 

102*80 

114*85 

7i-a3 

99*30 

69-81 

13 

Chilpu (20) 

166*0 

144*6 

10*6 

181 

11*2 

191 

13*8 

4‘4 

3*7 

10*1 

10*8 

66*0 

72*25 

54-97 

76*09 

106*93 

86*50 

94*93 

8409 

14 

Telpu (20) 

148-6 

134*7 

18*9 

13*8 

10*3 

181 

141 

4*6 

3*6 

9*6 

10*6 

52*6 

77*90 

76*80 ‘ 

98*58 

109*38 

77*44 

94-33 

76*09 

15 

Kingthemchao (20) 

66-9 

141-4 

16-5 

13*3 

10-7 

18*2 

147 

4*9 

3*3 

9-6 

10*1 

64*3 

80*77 

8516 1 

105 44 

105-21 

80*45 

9')*48 

67-35 










PURUMS AND THEIR HABITAT 


§L 


namely. 

very short and short, we find the following 

results ;— 



Frequency 

Percentage 

Group I. 

Mesocephalic, leptorrhine, very short and 
short statured element 

16 

26.6 

Group II. 

Mesocephalic, mesorrhine, very short and 
short statured element 

17 

28.3 

Group III. 

Dolichocephalic, leptorrhine, very short and 
short statured element 

7 

11.7 

Group IV. 

Dolichocephalic, mesorrhine, very short and 
short statured element 

7 

11.7 


Total 47 

78.3 


This rearrangement shows that Groups I and II above include 
the largest number of persons (54.9 per cent.) while the remain¬ 
ing two Groups (III and IV) liave the next largest number (23.4 
per cent.). 




CHAPTEe' iI v ' 

' ECONOMIC LIFE ' 

. V , . ' ' ' • ' . 

' * * ' A *• - 

. Bec. I. — The Home OF'THE PuRijMS \ 

Villayes and Dwellir^s ' • 

According to the Census operations of 1931- the' PurumK 
.number .303 persons in all, who live in four villages^situated at 
a short distance from one another. The villages are IipniogoiiA- 
ous; families'belonging to other tribes are. not al-lowed to settle 
in a .Purum- village nor do the Puriims go to live ih villages' of 
other tribes.' The four Purum villages are,knowi\\as Pairum 
Khiilen, Purum Tampak, Purum Ghangninglong _ and Purum 
Chumbang. The first pai’t of the village-name refers \to the 
name of the tribe jvhich occupies the village.. Terms I ike. fc/w<- 
len and tam,pak are also used in naming'villages of'.other ^ibes 
according to the nature of their location and are distinguished by 
prefixing the name of the tribe whicl) gives the surest indication 
about their identity. So in dealing .with the Pururn villages we 
have omitted the first part ©f the names for the sake of conve- 
nience. -Each village-name has a meaning of its own and 
points to some characteristic featuiA of the village. Of tfie four 
villages, Khulen is the oldest and largest one. It ‘ is stated 
that the other three villages liave sprung from this one. Inspite 
of this, Khulen has no political or social supremacy over 
the other villages. However small it may be, each village is an 
independent unit with its village officers, its communal religious 
ri'tcs and festivals, aud its social, political and economic rights 
\and respon.sibilities. Purum political organisation has not 
dfiveloped beyond the village. 

.Khulen had forty houses .when we visited the village in 1936. 
Tampak came.'next. with, twenty-nine' houses. Chumbang had 
twelve''or th'irteen while Changninglong was the smallest village 
wnth about v'eight or nine houses. Each house represents a 
family, whether biological or joint. . ' 






Fig, 7. An nnmairied boy of Tampak. 


Fi^. 8. Tupi of Kbulen 

(See Chap. II Tables XI, XII. & XHI No. 16b 



Fig. 9. Ningtheincbao of Khulen 
(See Chap. II Tables XT. XII, & XIII No. 15), 



THEIR' ECONOMIC LIFE 


The establishment of a new village is preceded by two divi- 
natory ceremonies to find out the suitability of the site.^ There 
re no specially auspicious month for starting a new village but 
an auspicious day is necessary-and Mondays are' preferred for 
this purpose. On the.tlay appointed for talcing' the oirieps those 
who wish to start a new village go to the selected site and per¬ 
form the fowl-divination. One of them strangles a cock to 
death with his hands uttering a prayer and drops the bird, on the 
ground. The position of the -legs of the bird after it has fallen 
on the ground and died,; indicates the future of the proposed 
Tf the right leg is placed on the left one, the omen is 


good; but if the reverse occurs or if the two legs are apart the 
site is abandoned as the omen js not propitious. Provided the 
fowl-divination is indicative of good luck another divihatory 
ceremony is performed on the same day and on the samd spot 
soon after tlie first one, probably for confirmation of the result 
of the previous one. This is done with two'hen’s, eggs. One 
of the party of villagers breaks a little of each of the two eggs 
at their little end. If the contents of the eggs oi^erflow or at 
least remain brimful, the sign is good but if eitlier of them be a 
little empty or rotten tire Omen is not good and the- site is aban¬ 
doned. At the time of egg-divination the following prayer is 
uttered : — ' . - 


Artui-nango nungai-piu ti-le-chu 

Hrao nungai no-ang ti-le-chu 

Artui-nango puma , ' 

Preely translated it means according to oui' interpreters-^ 

Oh Eggs! If this site be good for us, you remain well. 
Oh-Eggs! If this site be bad, you also be bad. 


t The Thacloim also divine the’future .when Bstablishing a new village. .At. one 

the shell is removed and the egg placed^ on. three 
sticks:. A fire is lighted below. If thn egg hursts or the con¬ 
tents- hverflow the omen is bad but if the. liquid congeals on 
the top, it is good. .(Shaw—Thd. Thadou Knkis, p. ‘83;) 

Among the LaJchers omens are taken before the establishment 
of a new village, with two cocks. Some elders go to.'fche site 
P^SiCe one. cock above and the other below their temporary 
slielter wltero they pass the night. If the’ top one droWs first 
and the. lower one replies to it the ' omen is good. But if ^thg 
order is-reversed iP angiirs evil and tht site is ohatifoned. 
(N.-'E, I>afry-r;jc Lakherfi, 193‘2, p. 61.) ^ ' 

6—1665 jg, ^ ' . , - ' 
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are not expected at the time of establishing a bcaa village. 
Tlie founders are not required to observe any taboo on food nor 
are they expected to observe abstinence from sexual intercourse 
on this occasion. No sacrifice is made at this time. 

Changninglong was established about thirty years ago 
from Khulen. The place ivas selected owing to the facility it 
provided for the cultivation of valley-land. Themhil, Jaipu and 
Santhei first came to the place with their family. Themliil w^as 
then about 50, Jaipu about 60 and Santhei nearly 40 years of 
age. Manjhai, father of Amphot the present hhullakpa of the 
village, and Wankhai, fatlier of Shemchao the present lupMva, 
came twm months later wdth their family. At that time their age 
was about 40 and 35 respectively. Thus Changninglong was 
established. The age of the different persons recorded here was 
estimated by us from the facts supplied by our informants. Llie 
Purums are never very accurate about the statement ol then own 
age, not to speak of the previous generation. This explains ‘the 
round figures about the ages mentioned above. 


Situation of the Villages 


Piirnni villages are situated between 24' 23" and 



2 Tliadon villages 



established under new condit-ionB, 
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tlie western side-pf,'the bills by two other routes, 
jaches, the,.village-from the .-southern side via Lam- 
gang Pantha while the other approaches it from the northern 
-side Tampak and Changninglong. Both these paths are less 
steep according to the Puriinis themselves though >they are more 
circuitous. Another,,path'leads from Khulen towards the east 
, to Chumbang and, finally reaches the valley on that side. Khulen 
lies between two peaks (Plate V, Pig. .16) on the top of the 
ridge, and is roughly north-south in length. Both the eastern 
and western sides are very deeply inclined, so that there is, very 
limited space for erection of houses.( The slopes on both; sides-, 
are so deeply inclined that houses cannot be built on them. The 
western slope is heavily forested but the eastern slope is..clearer 
while the north and south are'covered with jungle through which 
paths to adjacent hill villages lie. It has got one street running 
north-south along, the length of the village which connects on 
both ends the paths to tlie valley or other hill villages. It is not 
very broad but as most of the houses lie to its western side its 
lareadth cannot be always rightly judged. The village street runs, 
practically through the highest part of tlte village land. 

Puram Tampak is situated towards the north of the Wai- 
kong Rest House more than two miles from it. The Shugauu 
road passes about a mile to its west and the best means of .ap- 
f)roaching it from this (western) .side of the hills is by this road 
up to the parallel of the village and then .to cross the meadow 
by foot track through it. The' village (Plate XH, Fig. 38) is 
situated on the southern slope of a'low hillock in a picturesque 
setting. Toward.s the south the meadow’ lies for about two miles 
skirted by a range of hills on the east. Towards' the west the 
whole valley of Manipur lies for miles and miles with here and 
there a low hillock bare of trees in the near distance. The 
north is blocked by the hillock at the foot of-which the'-village 
stands while towards the east . the range of hills, already men¬ 
tioned, lies in the immediate vicinity. As the village is situated 
on a- gentle 'slope tliere are several paths leading to the different 
tiers of. the slope from the main thoroughfare wdhch runs east- 
west through the lowest part of the village. The liouses are 
arranged i'n tiers one above another. 

Changninglong lies about a mile towards the east from Tam¬ 
pak and is placed on the top of a fairly high hillock. The path 
approaching it-.from the west is tlie same up -to Tampak from 
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ich a foot track leads to it, running through the plains for a 
while and then rising to the top of the hillock in a steep gradient. 
Here the houses are arranged on both sides of a street running 
along the highest part of the ridge. 

Chumbang stands on the eastern side of the ridge on which 
Khulen lies. It is situated in the valley, at the confluence of 
two small hill streams .called Maha Turel and Timit Lok which 
discharge their waters in the Sengmaijin Turel which again is 
a tributary of the Manipur Kiver. This village is about two 
miles from Palel and is more ea.sily approacliabJe from it. 


Public Places of the Village 

All the Purum villages liave their laman and their ruishang. 
These are the public places of the village. The laman is the 
place for the god Nungchungba while the rinsharlg ^ is the 
village assembly hall. Both these places are situated a little 
apart from the cluster of dwelling houses. In Tampak the laman 
(Plate VI, Pig. 21) lies towards the south of tlie village on the 
top of a low mound. The ruishang (Plate VI, Pig. 19), is about 
200 ft. from this place on the same mound, and both of them 
are about 200 yds. from the nearest dwelling house. In 
Changninglong also we found the laman a little aw'ay from the 
dwelling houses, on the top of a peak, while the ruishang was 
near about 150 ft. towards the east. We have already stated that 
Khulen is pressed for space yet we found the ruishang at the 
furthest south-east corner of the village a little away from the 
dwelling huts while the laman was further south. The laman is 
an important place in the socio-religious life of the village. Here 

2(z Bhakes{>eare found among the Chotbes an oval level space at" the end of the 
village with tfbe houses of Pakhangba and Nungchungba situated on 
two sides of it. In the former were tw-o stones and in the latter 
tliree vertical ones with a horizontal one on the top (Shakespeare — 
op. cit. p, 159). 

3 Cf. Lai'sang of the Meitheis. “ The greater gods have sacred groves near to 
the villages of their special worshippers; inside the grove is an open- 
spot, at one end of which is the lai-sang, gods’ house, and on either 
side are long open sheds in which the villagers sit, males on one 
side and the females on the other, all arranged in due order of 
seniority, during the lai-harauba or ‘ pleasing of the god,’ a ceremony 
which usually takes place once a year.” (Col. J. Shakespeare—The 
religion of Manipur, Folklore, Vol. XXIV, 1913, p. 496.) 
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and young, male and female—assemble for 
seven consecutive days in tlie month of Phairel and pass their 
time in dancing, singing and playing on musical instruments 
and make merry over the zu-cup. This is repeated in the month 
of Kalel for another seven days. 

Besides the laman and the ruishang we found in some of the 
villages, especially Khulen, raised platforms, roughly rectangular 
in shape, covered with slabs of stone. These were found 
generally situated at the end of the village on the road-side. 
They are the relics of tlie thien-hong-ha genna performed by th® 
rich villagers in order to attain social, rank and to leave some 
mark for the posterity to talk about. 

Another important place within or outside the village is the 
village spring or stream from which water is collected for drink¬ 
ing and other household work. Whenever the Purums establish 
a new village they make sure that the suppl)^ of water will not 
fail at any season of the year. Here the women and" children 
assemble every morning and afternoon, with their pitchers placed 
in the carrying basket (Plate IX, Fig. 32). x41most always they 
come in batches and the hill-side rings with their voice and 
laughter. . ' , • 




The Domicile 


The domicile (Plate VI, Pig. 18) of a well-to-do Purum 
householder generally consists of a living house, a cowshed and 
a granary. The cowshed is discarded by those peop'e who have 
no valley field or wdio hire cattle for ploughing it. Naturally 
they do not require it. Almost ev'ery man has a pigsty and a 
place for keeping the fowls. In front of the living house there 
is always a courtyard—big or small. The cowshed and the 
granary are sometimes placed on one or other side of this court¬ 
yard but this is not alwiiys so. In Tampak w^e found several 
bouses on this plan but in Khulen, where the building area is 
limited, the cowshed and the* granary are often placed at any 
convenient corner near the living house. In .Purum villages 
the granaries of the who'e village or of a number of persons of 
It, are not grouped together at one place, a little away from {he 

3a A Marring ri.l, man erect., a pile of stone., to connnemorate his name and kills 

of Vottey of -Munnipore, etc., 
p. 66.J Cf, Chim custom. r , , 
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>■ huts, as we found among the Cliirus. The Purums 
construct their granaries—each in his own compound. 

We did not hnd any fruit tree by the side of any Puruni 
house in the three villages Ave visited.'* In Tampak and 
CJiangninglong rows of cactus trees were found planted around 
the compound of a number of houses perhaps for fencing pur- 
po,se. In one house, however, we saw a few guava trees Avhich 
were not evidently planted by anybody but liave grown them¬ 
selves. Even plantain trees were not visible near the houses but 
many kinds of jungle trees were found in and near about the 
villages. In Tampak we srav clumps of bamboos growing near 
the homesteads. 

Purum living houses (Plate VI, Fig. 18) are generally sub¬ 
stantial constructions. They are rectangular (Plate XIX, Pig. 74) 
in ground-plan. The floor is made of beaten earth and the plinth 
is about one to two feet in height from tlie level of the court¬ 
yard. But when the house is constructed on a slope, the plinth 
or rather one or more sides of it may be only a few inches above 
the ground while the opposite sides may be faiidy high. The 
Purums, however, never build any of their Iwuses except the 
granaries on piles. The size of the lioirse depends on the means 
of the family. The living house of the headman of Tampak, 
who may be regarded as a substantial man, was 15.75 metres in 
length and 7.70 metres in breadth. The bouse of the khullakpa 
of Khulen (Plate VI, Pig. 18) was almost of ecpial size or may 
be a little smaller. Many ordinary householders .had houses of 
this size-in all the three villages Ave visited. But this does not 
mehn that this is the usual size of a Purum liouse. Most of the 
people have hou-ses of lesser dimensions (Plate V, Pig. 16) 
though we did not meet with any hovel in Purum villages as we 
are accustomed to see in the plains of Bengal. It seemed to us 
that Tampak houses were better constructed than those of 
Khulen. Every living house has a spacious verandah in front, 
Avhich is not a separate construction but an integral part of the 
main house. Dne of the smaller sides of the rectangle is placed 
facing the courtyard and this is the front of the house. Ordi¬ 
narily there are two types of houses based on the nature of tlie 
roof which is four-sloped in one class and two-sloped iii another. 

4 In Thaclon villages tooA few banana trees are sornetiines found, otherwise, 
fiiiit tre-es are conspicnoiis by ilieir absence-.'’ (Bbaw The Thadon 
Kukis, p. 83.) 
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I a house, with four-sloped roof is to be constructed wooden 
are driven into the- ground on all sides of tlie rect- 
aiigul# ground-plan. Stringers of wood are placed on the top 
of the posts on all four sides and wooden cross-beams join the 
posts standing on opposite sides along the longer axis of the 
house. The roof-trellis on each slope is made of a number of 
bamboos jof requisite Icngtii, tied between bamboo slivers with 
bamboo str-rps. It is supported on the ridge-pole and the stringer. 
When necessary a piece of bamboo or wood is placed underneath 
the roof-trellis along its entire length and supported at 
intervals on vertical po.sts set up on the cross-beams. In 
four-sloped houses the roof-trellis of the two smaller sides is 
triangular in shape, and rests on the stringer as well as.on the 
rafters—the vertex of the triangle lying either on the ridge-pole 
or a little below it, thus forming a pocket as it were. The roof is-' 
covered witli thatching grass-laid out thickly and evenly,.- The 
thatch is held in place by means of bamboo splits, placed over 
and across it, and tied at intervals to the slivers of the trellis 
underneath, with bamboo strips. Thatching is begun* af thp 
eaves and carrieel upvvards to the ridge-pole. It is laid out ih such., 
a fashion that a succeeding line always covers about half the pte-' 
ceding line if not more. In laying the grass the stem is always, 
directed upwards while the leafy parts point downwards exceplTit 
the lowest level (i-.e., at the eaves) where the-position is reterserf. 
At-the junctions of the slopes the thatching is doubled--which, 
effectively prevents leakage. ' . . , \ 

In setting up the posts of a house the middle ong on the 
left-hand side (as one enters into the house) is erected first. 
This post,is known as chluitra (Plate XIX, Pig. 74) and often 
figures in religions and magical rites. Usually it is set up on a 
Monday wdiich is believed to be auspicious. The', next post to 
be setup is senajumphi which forms the middle post on the right- 
hand side. After this all otlier posts may be set up as convenient. 
The stringers (loiju) are next placed on the top of tliese posts— 
the left-hTand one first and then the right-hand one. They are 
followed by the Wo stringers on the smaller sides (in. case of two- 
sloped roofs—cross-beams)—the back one to be placed first and 
the front one next. After tliis the other cross-^beams are laid. 
The walls of the house are made .of a kiiid of reed tied between 
bamboo slivers with bamboo strips of cane-splits. These reeds 
are spread out in a thin layer and covered with a thin plaster of 
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ill on both sides which are carefully polished white and look 
nice. Walls of bamboo matting are also found in many houses. 
Poor men are satisfied with walls of thatching grass bound 
between bamboo slivers at regular intervals. Such walls are also 
sometimes plastered with mud. Each house has two doors, one 
in front and the other at the back or at the further end of one 
of the side-walls. The front door is not generally placed in the 
middle of the front wall but more towards one of the sides. The 
door sometimes consists of two panels made out of two logs of 
wood chiselled into shape with arrangement for closing it with 
a cross-bar from botli sides as necessary (Plate XIX, Fig. 75). 
The door-panels move on peg and socket arrangement both on top 
and bottom, on the further side from the midline. Sometimes. 
sing'e-panel doors of bamboo or reed are also found, especiallv 
in the houses of poor men. These doors also move on the same 
plan. Generally the back-door of even a substantial man is of 
this variety. Purum houses are not divided into compartments 
and have only one room with a spacious open verandah in front. 
In Khulen the latter is not found in most of the huts of two- 
sloped roofs of ordinary villagers. The houses are not oriented 
to any- particular direction in any village. The beams and the 
vertical {losts set up on them in the verandah are often curved 
with linear and floral designs. Before building a ncAV house tlie 
owner collects the materials himself and then asks his co-villagers 
to help him at the time of construction. Such help is rendered 
readily and gladly. Even wlien a huge tree is to be felled 
or brought home from the Jungle for building purpose help is 
obtained from the villagers and no money payment is made for 
either of these purposes. The builder only regales the party with 
rice-beer and the, quantity spent on such occasions depends on 
the condition of the supplier. 

The Pururn living house (Plate XIX, Fig. 74) is divided into 
two equal parts by an imaginary line running along the longer 
axis of the house. The left side, as one enters into the house, 
is called phumlil wliile the right one is known as ningan. The 
master of the house has his bed in the phumlil part, nearer the 
wal’—a little towards the back from.the chhoim post. Unmarried 
sons and daughters lie in different beds placed in front of him 
along the same M'all. Future sons-in-law, guests, and young- 
men who come to pass the night in his house, have their beds 
on the other side of the house i.e., the ningan part opposite to 
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of unmarried sons and daughters.® The family hearth is 
situated a little away from the bed of the master of the house 
towards the back. The shelf for dried fish and meat hangs over 
the hearth from the beams or rafters above. The water pots are 
placed further towards the back from the hearth and not far from 
it. In the house of a pipa the place set apart for Senamahi is 
fixed nearer the right wall (as one enters the house) pretty little 
towards the back from the senajumphi. The place of Senamahi 
was indicated by a pipa and was not verified by us. 

Purum houses of the better type show unmistakable signs 
of Meithei influence especially in the villages near the plains 
such as Tampak and Changninglong. In shape and details of 
construction they differ very little from the houses found in the 
valley. The decorative patterns are also borrowed from the 
latter. The open verandah, the high eaves and the four-sloped 
roof point to the same source of influence. Khulen seems to be 
more conservative in this respect. There, most of the houses 
have two-sloped roof and the spacious open verandah is rarely 
met witli. The walls are generally df thatching grass and thus 
Khulen huts are in every respect poorer than those of Tampak 
or even of Changninglong. It is possible that this style of huts 
is the effect of comparative poverty of the Khulen people who 
have few fields in the plains. The ilampak people are more pro¬ 
gressive in this respect and this may be directly traceable to their 
plough cultivation which has placed them in a more affluent 
condition. Plate XIX, Pig. 74 shows the following particulars 
of a Purum living house. The broken line divides the house 
into two parts namely phumlil and ningan. 

1. Clihatra post. 

2. Senajumphi post. 

3. Bed of the master of the house. 


5 Of. Korn custom (P. C. I),isgupta—A note on the Kom People of Manipur. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, VoL 
XX\'[I, 1935). The Tjakher house is divided into three parts with 
partition walls—front \eranda, main room and back room. The 
parents sleep in the main room by the side of the main hearth. The 
daughters sleep in the back room and there the young men also sleep. 
There also is a heating hearth, (Parry—op. cit., pp. 60-71.) 

Among the Liishais the two parts of the house are named Kum- 
ptii and Knmai —the former is occupied by the parents and the latter 
by the girls and the young cJiildren. ‘' If a young man is found on 
the Kumai nothing is said to him; if, however, he trespasses ‘ on the 
Knmpui he is fined.” (Shakespeare Clans^ p. 53.) 
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Beds of unmarried sons and daughters. 

Beds for future' sons-in-law, who come to serve tlie 
yaiin-ghnba period and of the guests atid of young men 
who come to sleep in the house. 

Family hearth. 

Shelf for keeping dried fish and meat. 

Place where the zu pot is kept. 

Place where the- water pots are kept. 

Front door. 
or 12, Back-door. 

Altar of Beharaalii in the house of a pipa (according' to 
Shemchao the Jnlhung pipa of Changninglong). 

Honse-eMtmnce 

On the day'of entering a new house the"-ma/isa® prepares the 
requisite quantity of and keeps it ready in. the centre of the 
house. At first the ihempu or the oldest man of the place offers 
chiinga (a vessel made ' from a section of bamBoo with a node 
kept intact at the bottom^—Plate XVI, Fig. filA) of'this z%i to 
Nungchungb/T by pouring.it on tlie centre of the floor. ,At the 
same time he utters the'following prayer to the god in question 

Apit Nungohungba-o ! Na-in-mhhi ' * - 

Pton-si-ti-ke. Thi-na-ompi-na-o . ' •' 




• 6 The term maksa indicates the husband of the daughter, sister, father's sister, 
etc., in fact 'it means the husbands of the danghtem of the family of 
- ■ 'aU the generations preceding and succeeding. It seems to be a 
generic term of very wide connotation which can be used by any 
member of a family with reference to any person who has married in 
the family without any distinction of generation. There are other 
and more definite terms of relationship to indicate particular marital 
relations included under maksa but the latter is a general term 
used by all alike. I^ie term ningan is similarly used in respect of 
all tlie daughters of the family without any distinction of genera¬ 
tion. They are the wives of the maksas. There are other particular 
terms of relationship used in resjiect of persons included under ningan 
but the latter is a general term which can be utilised by all the 
members of the family with reference to its daughters. Vide in this 
connection the author’s article “A possible relic of matrilocal residence 
among the Old Kuki tribes of Manipur (Assam), in Anthropological 
Papers, New Series, No. 6 published by tlm Calcutta Univeraity in 
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It has been translated by our interpreter in the following 
terms :— 

Oh Sir Nungchungba ! I have constructed this house, 

Let us live long. Let us not die of illness. 

After this offering the thempu or tire oldest man drinks a 
little of this zu and he is follorved, in order, by the khullakpa, 
luplakpa, khunjahanba, keimngba, selungba, and the changlai. 
After them all others present make merry over it. 

This is followed by the ceremonial kindling of fire for the 
first time in the newly constructed house. The nmksa kindles 
the fire. Formerly it used to be produced by sawdng method but 
now a stick of the safety match may serve the purpose. In a 
new house the fire must not be brought at the first time from 
anotlier man’s house, however nearly related he may be. Fowls 
or pigs may be killed on this occasion but only for the feast. No 
animal sacrifice is necessary. Where animals are killed for the 
feast it is done by the maksa. This completes the house-entrance 
ceremony. 


Cowsheds 


The cowshed is generally a hut w'ith two-sloped roof con¬ 
structed on wooden posts. It is protected on three sides with 
walls of reed tied between bamboo 'slivers. Sometimes these 
walls are dispensed with. The ground-plan is always rect¬ 
angular and the plinth is slightly raised above the ground level. 
I he floor is made of beaten earth. The roof is thatched with 
grass as in the case of living huts. 


Crranaries 


We have already said that the Purums construct their 
granaries (Plate VI, Fig. 20) within the compound of the house. 
The ground-plan of the granaries is always r-ectangular. They 
are built on piles or on blocks of stone or logs of wood.’’ Usually 

7 The Cliiras and the Lakher.e have similar gVanarles built on piles and rectan- 
gular in ground-pian. Tlie Lnsbais build their granaries in some 
sheltered nook, a little away from the village. The Lakhers construct 
it half-way between the jkuni and the village. (Pany“0/>* cit., p. 80. 
and the illustration facing this page; Shakespeare-op. cit,\ p. 83.) 


MINlSr/f), 
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three rows of piles are driven into the ground or three rows of 
heavy blocks of wood or stone are merely placed on the ground 
and on them wooden beams . and stringers are laid out and 
secured to them. These beams and stringers are socketed at 
different intervals to receive the lower ends of the wooden posts 
on which the two-sloped roof is supported. The floor is usually 
made of bamboo-matting but sometintes:of bamboo-halves or even 
wooden stakes closely and evenly spread out. In rare cases 
planks: are used. In every granary the upper surface of, the floor 
is plastered vyith earth. 'I'he walls are generally made of bamboo- 
matting supported on the outer side at very short intervals with 
bamboo or wooden posts placed on the stringers. Walls of other 
materials such as reed or grass are rare though not absent. The 
inner side of the walls are always plastered with earth and some¬ 
times the outer side too. The roof is invariably two-sloped and 
is constructed in the same way and with the same kind of 
materials' as that of the living house. A simple piece of wood 
driven into the ground in front of the door serves the purpose of 
the steps. Sometimes a notched' piece of wmod is placed in an 
inclined position before tlie door when the floor is fairly high. 
The door is most often placed on one of the shorter sides of the 
.rectangle and towards one corner. In very big granaries it is 
also seen in the.middle of one of the longer sides. The door is 
made of either single or double panels and is of the same type 
as found in the dwelling houses. The length of the g'ranaries 
varies from three to six metres and the breadth from two to three 
metres. The height from the ground to the ridge-pole is about 
three metres. Inside the granary the grains may be simply 
deposited on the floor , or kept in special receptacles’of cylindrical 
shape constructed wdthin the granary with reed or bamboo mats. 


Pigsty and Fowl-pen 


.The pigsty and the fowl-pen are described , in connection. - , 
with domestic animals. , * 


Sec. II,— Means op Food-supply 


Agriculture 


■■■"ri" Agriculture forms the principal, occupation- of the Purums. 
At present they, practise both dry anil wet cultivation, though it 
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Fig. 11. Men and women daacincr at Changainglong. 


Fig. 10. A (lancing pose of tbe women of Changainglong, 
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iems that the latter form was adopted from the dwellers of the 
valley after they had come to settle near the low'-lying area. 
Indeed, it was stated by one of our informants that some of their 
villages had been established in order to secure land in the plains. 
Changningiong is said to have been colonised for such reasons. 
Tamiiak is a more recent colony which originated from the same 
purpose. Inspite of this pei’sistent demand for land in the valley, 
jhmn or shifting hill cultivation still forms the main source of 
food-supply of the Purums. 

Eice is the staple food of the Purums and every householder 
grows the necessary quantity in his own fields. In addition to 
paddy they also cultivate a few' varieties of vegetables such as 
gourd (Imdu), colocasia,® cucumbers (khira), saukri (a kind of 
plant the leaves of which are eaten by the Purums though they 
taste bitter), etc. Maize, onions and sesamum are also grown 
in the jhums. 

The Purums live on the western fringe of the hills which 
separate the valley of Manipur from the Kabaw' valley. In most 
cases the fields in the valleys are owned and cultivated by the 
Meitbeis while the slopes of the hills have fallen to the lot of the 
Purums and other tribes living in this area such as the Lam- 
gangs, Aimols, Marrings, and others. The area over which 
jhuming right is exercised is roughly fixed in relation to each 
village. It is marked out with natural or artificial boundary 
marks. Trespassing is rare though not absent—the villagers 
being wide awake on this point. Disputes between adjacent 
villages on this ground are commonly settled by a joint session 
of the officers of the contending villages and only rarely taken to 
the Courts of the State. Generally the jhum land lies around 
the village and may not be at a great distance from it as cultiva¬ 
tion of such land is carried out from the village. On account of 
the growth of population within the village or exhaustion of the 
soil, when the annually available jhiim land falls short of the 


8 The Thadous are very fond of taro {colocasia) and a section of them greatly 
relies on it. Hutton states : “ It is said that it is only of compara¬ 
tively recent years that rice has supplanted taro as the staple crop of 
tho Thado, and taro (colocasia) is still largely cultivated.” (Shaw—• 
op. cit., p. 87 and Fn. 2.) The Lhota and the Ao Nagas grow it in 
their jhums for the pigs. The former offer it for releasing the soul 
when it has been enticed away by some tsandhramo. Taro is the 
staple crop of the Konyaks and they prefer it to rice. (M^ilis-T^c Ao 
Nagas, p. 125; Mills—The Lhota Nagas, pp. 67♦ 61, 135 ahd xxix.) 
The Lakhers do not know it. 
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s^essity of the viHage,. orcliiiarily a-colony is'-f{enf out... Thua 
the'pressure on land is sought to be-jelieved.- - 

Among the inhabitants, of. the village, any one may select a, 
particular plot from the village jhimi-lmd which has not already 
been cleared or marked out for the same purpose by some other 
'inhabitant. Our informants-'told us on various occasions that 
. there is no attempt at -equit.al)le distribution of jhum land among 
the villagers by the Yillage officers .or any such public body. It is 
'left.to individual choice’and discretion. All the villagers do not 
prepare.their yhwms in the same area but select sites at random. 

■ It is stra.nge that they do. not seem to realise the benefit of pre¬ 
paring ./fimns in adjacent tracts in protecting the crops against 
the depredations of jvild animals. When an individual selects a 
jhum site from tile available jungle land, he clears a portion of 
it and puts up on a big tree his mark by removing a part of the 
bark and fixing up a, cross-piece of wood into the body of the tree 
on this spot. This mark is.usually respected by other seqkers of 
jhum sites. When two persons quarrel over a particular plot 
of land the khullakpa, wfith the help of the village elders, decides 
the dispute on the evidence produeexl by both the parties. If 
evidence be not available the disputants have to take oath before 
god Senamahi. 

After selecting the site the householder prepares himself to 
see in dreams the nature of the plot.® If he finds himself mixing 
on good terms with the spirit -(Lara-liel) of the locality it is. a 
favourable sign and he may, proceed with his work. But if, on 
the contrary, the spirit show's signs of displeasure and fights or 
quarrels with him, ia dream, the site is forthwith abandoned and 
a new one selected and similarly tested. 

A jhum site, if specially fertile, may be cultivated for four 
succeeding years at .the utmost, after which it is allowed to lie 


9 The-Labher deirends.on dream revelations for the final selction of a jhum plot. 

A man intent on cultivating a particular plot cuts- a patcb of jungle 
irt it on the first day. He believes that ihe spirit of tho locality 
being thus aware of his purpose will inform him in a dream abonir 
-the .suitability, of the plot. (PaiTy—op. cd-., p. 77.) ^Hie Lhota shows 
, * luB intention of- cultivating a jhum by erecting a stake in the midst 
(rf, a small clearing and cutting a notch on the side of the stake and 
• filling it up with earth. He also notes his dreams' on that night 
and if it augurs ill the plot is abandoned. (Mills—-TAe Lhota NarjaSf 
p. 46.) The Ao, in addition to dreams, also tries to divine the nature 
ol his new jhum. plot by means of firc-thongs. (Mills T/m An Nanas, 

-p. no.) ■ 
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fallow for about ten years. fJuring tliis period the land regains 
its fertility by accummulation of moidd and becomes ready for 
another period of cultivation. When jhufti land is not specially 
fertile it may be given up even after one year. When the land 
is under cultivation the right remains with one who has cleared 
it first but when it is given up to recuperate its fertility it may 
be renewed by any one else like waste land. The proprietary 
right in jhum land seems to rest with the village community as 
a Avliole while the individual householder possesses the usufruc¬ 
tuary right only. 

The jungie is cleared in the month of Phairel (February-" 
March) and allowed to dry on the spot for about a month. The 
bigger trees are usually not cut down but their branches only 
are lopped off. The saplings, as a rule, are all removed while 
the undergrowth is removed in patches. In Lamta (March-. 
April) wlien they are completely dry and the jungle grass has also 
withered fire is applied in accordance with the direction of the 
wind. The dried up trees and shrubs help in burning the green 
patches of undergrowth and thus much labour is saved. At the 
time of cutting the jungle a number of persons work together 
(the lam) and they proceed in a line. The cham (Plate XV, 
Pig 59) is used in felling the saplings and shrubs while the axe 
is reserved for bigger trees. The Avorkers produce a sound like 
hei-ho hei-ho Avhich gives them some relief in their Avork. Zn 
is constantly supplied to keep up the spirit. 

More or less a month after burning the jungle, in Kalel (May- 
June), Avhen the rains are expected, paddy is soAvn broadcast 
oyer the ashes.Sesamum is also sown mixed up with paddy 
The seeds are carried in a basket and one or 


at the same time. 


ho Aos, Changa and Kony,i)£.a aow seoda broadcast in tlieir jlmm field.-i. But 
the Angamis, Lhotas, .Rengma-e and Semas dig a little hole and drop 
the seeds into it. (Mills—The Lhota Nagas, p. XXIX.) Tlie Nagas 
living among the KuWs, according to Sliaw, sow broadcast but the 
Thadons and the Lvishais pnt the seeds into holes wade with a small 
hoe and a square-ended dao respectively. Among the LaWiors the 
ground is scratched with a hoe and about ten seeds dropped into each 
scratch, "'The seeds are left uncovered, as the heavy rain soon washes 
the earth over them.” (Pany—op. cH., p. 78.) The Kabuis, according 
to McCulloch, scratch the jhum field with a small hoe and mi.'t up 
the ashes with earDli aud then sow the seeds broadcast. (McCulloch 
—op. cit., pp. 43-46.) The Chirus also mix the ashes with earth by 
hoeing and then sow broadcast, covering the seeds with soil by lightly 
hoeing it over again. The Tipperahs of Hill Tippera sow several 
kinds of seeds together in holes made with a dao. 
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from their hands. At 
the same time- several others lightly tui'n over the soil with the 
lau-chaiils. kind of small hoe). Thus, the grains, are buried with 
a quantity of ashes which, it is believed, help in increasing the 
fertility of the land._ In a ;part of the same held they plant 
onions, while in other convenient places seeds of cucumber, 
gourd and saukri are sown. The last seems to be a kind of jute 
plant. Its leaves are eaten, though bitter in taste, and its.bark 
is utilised for preparing ropes. In some other part of the same 
field they build up ridges and sow seeds of Indian corn On them. 
Thus in the same field they grow almost all the necessities of life. 
Inspite of tins the paddy plants arrest the greatest part of their 
attention and all their agricultural rites and festivals are 
performed in relation to them. 

A month or so after .sowing, when the paddy plants have 
attained a certain height, weeding begins. It is performed for 
the first time in the month of Inga (June-July) followed by the 
second and third operations in the months of Ingel (July-August) 
arid Thaoal (Augu.st-September) respectively. Weeding is per¬ 
formed with a small iron implement called aUi which has the 
shape of a hoe. Both the sexes take part in this operation.' In 
fact, except sowing, both the sexes take equal part in all the 
operations of the jhum field. When the grains are about to ripen 
each householder constructs a temporary hut in his ihum where 
he passes the night and the greater part of the day, guarding the 
crops against wdld animals and birds. 

Harvesting operations begin in Mera (October-November) 
and continues for a pretty long period. The paddy-stalks, one 
or two inches below the grains, are cut with a sickle^^ and 
carried in baskets to the jhurn house where the grains are removed 
by striking the stalks with a cheirmg (Plate XIII, Fig. 46) on a 
mat.^^ These are next cleaned by slowdy pouring from a height 

11 The Lathers, instead of cutting the paddy stalk, pull up the plants with their 

roots and then beat off the grains. (Parry— op. cM', p. 81.) 

12 This method of threshing seems to have been borrowed' from the Manipuris 

along with the implement {cheirung). Shaw does not mention the ' 
method of threshing among the Thadoiis. The Lns(hais employ two 
or three methods. The ears of paddy are “ trodden out by. persons 
d^incing on them or are beaten with sticks.” Tlio third method ‘‘is to 
construct a plo-tform about 7 or 8 feet from the ground- on which a 
circular bamboo biu is fixed, into which the ears of rice are thrown 
and a young man with a girl as a companion dance merrily among 
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id is passed through the falling grains‘by, 
means of basketry work. These grains are next carried home in 
finely woven carrying baskets slung, from the forehead on the 
back and stored-up for future use. St'rafic is not collected as the > 
cattle are never fed at home. The other crops are 'coliected, at, 
their proper times. ’ . .. . ^ '> 

Several of the Purum rites and festivals seem to be con- ■ ' 

nected with agriculture. The worship of Nungchungba^* in the' ■ , 

month of Phairel when the jhums are cleared seems to be con¬ 
nected with the beginning of the agricultural operations of the 
year. The hhunjahanba tries to learn the future of the villagers 
during the coming year in course of this ceremony by means of 
egg-divination. This is an occasion of great merry-making 
when dancing and singing continue for seven days. Work in the 
field is tabooed during this period. . ■ 

The worship of Sabuhong or Phaumikauba is performed in 
the month of Mera when the paddy-stalks have made their 
appearance and the village officers coax the paddy to come from 
all possible places to the fields of their village-men in a magico- 
t'eligious ceremony. 

• A Purum householder may not begin his harvesting'operas 
tions before his pipa^^ has offered the first'fruits of the year to 
Senamahi. When the paddy has ripened each householder 
collects a quantity of them and goes to the house of his pipa for 
offering the first fruits^® of liis field to Senamahi. The pipa, who 
IS m charge of the Senamahi of the sih or svhsib, as the ca.se may 

one while.” This separates the grains which fall 
on the gronnd. fShakespeare-=-op. dt., p. 33.) The Lakhers separ¬ 
ate the grains by trampling imdor feet (Parry—op. cit, p. 80) which 
IS aUa one of the methods practised in some parts . of Bengal. Tlie 
Angarms, Lhotas, and the Aos thrash by trampling the ears of paddy; . ' \ • 

13 Por details see Chap. V. “ The Chirns at time of outting the jhums go* ‘ ‘ 

m procession with drums and gougs to the place chosen. . 
(Shakespeare*—op. cit., p, 168.) - ^ 

14 For details see Chap. V. ' ' ’ ^ 

15 For details see Chap. V. 

16 Shakespeare refers to the performance of harvest feasts by- the Piirums like the 

PawI-.Kub of the Liishais. (Shakespeare--op. oiU, p. 167.) The latter, 
kill fowls, dress their children in the best finery and feed them with- ' 
rice, eggs and meat. (Op, cit,, p. 87.) Among the ' Koms it lasts 
thtiee dayfs and is called liaito-Kut. The Airaols hunt om tb’s m^a- 
sion and dance, sing and drink to theip heart’s content. Among the 
Laragang and Anal the ” best crop in" the village is reaped by the 
- whole community gong to the field with dance and song.” The 
owner has to feed the commiinitv' on this occasion for three days, 

. 8— 1666 B. 
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offers this rice to the deity with due prayers on behalf of the 
householder. Now-a-days they go to the house of the pipa of the 
suhsib instead of the sib. Some fish are also offered along with 
the rice. Later on these are cooked in the house of the pipa and 
partaken of by all the members of the latter’s family and the 
householder who brought the rice. Such offerings to Senamahi 
may not be made by any other person than the pij)a or at any 
other place except hk house where Senamahi of the sib or subsib 
is maintained and duly worshipped. After this the householder 
may begin to harvest his field and eat the new rice. 

Some of the Purura families have land in the valley which 
they cultivate in the manner of the Meitheis. These fields are 
prepared by ploughing and seeds sown broadcast or seedlings 
transplanted according to the nature of the soil. Communal 
right in such kind of land is not recognised. ' The individual 
owner has got the right of sale, mortgage and gift over such land. 
This kind of land is not abandoned after a few years of cultiva¬ 
tion but is kept under the plough from year to year. 

So long we have tried to give an idea of the older form of 
cultivation practised by the Purums. Plough cultivation is at 
present pursued by all the four villages of the Purums. But it 
is still confined among the richer section of the tribe. Land in 
the valley is owned mostly by individual proprietors of the Meithei 
community. The villages on the hills inhabited by the different 
tribes have no traditional proprietary right over such land. The 
latter only exercise this right in relation to the tops and slopes 
of the hills. So, valley land is available only by purchase, or in 
rare case, by gift. The Purums have fully realised the value '»[ 
valley-land and they have now a great attraction for this type of 
fields. We have already stated that Khulen is regarded to be the 
oldest settlement of the tribe in this area. Changninglong and 
Chumbang were established at a later stage for the purpose of 
cuhivating valley-land. Tampak is of more recent origin and 
was definitely established for the same purpose. Of the four 

{Op. cit.^ pp. 169-170.) Tlie Lakhers sacrifice a red hen at the 
beginning of the harvest, near the jhum house, before a bamboo or 
wooden post. Every kind of grains and vegetables grown on the jhum. 
ifi anointed with this sacrificial blood. When all the families have 
stored their paddy a feast called Pazusata is performed in Savang. In 
it the village children “ are allowed to do and say anything they like 
without let or hindrance.” It has the character of a saturnalia and 
' is believed to cause the paddy to last throughout the year. (Parry— 

op. cit.y pp. 436, 438.) 
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ated at the higliest point w hile Tampak and 
Chumbang have grown up in the plains. The remaining one 
occupy an intermediate position though not very far removed 
from the valley. From the situation of the villages, it appears 
that the Purums had been guided by this attraction for farming 
in the valley in all their attempts at colonisation and perhaps it 
farther marks the stages by which they adopted the different 
elements of culture from the dAvellers of the valley. On our way 
to Khulen from Waikhong market w'e found, after crossing a 
hill stream and rising a little above the plains, three or four 
thatched huts constructed at close quarters. Tliey were above tbe 
valley but not far removed from it. The feiv families of Khulen 
w^ich have valley-fields on this side of the hill take their paddy 
at the first instance to this place” after harvesting and keep it 
there till they find sufficient time to remove the grains to their 
home in the village. They often remain there even at night 
specially when the crop has to be guarded against the depreda¬ 
tions of wild animals and during and after the harvest operations. 
It is not improbable that such temporary field-houses have led to 
the establishment of permanent villages. The movement from 
Khulen towards the valley is still going on. Thus, Waipu, who 
was the Tihullahpa of Tampak in 1936 when we visited the 
village, came down from Khulen and settled at Tampak not'many 
years ago. He left his parents and other brothers at Khiden 
where he was born aiid brought up. Wliile at Khulen, he entered 
into an arrangement with a Manipuri farmer to cultivate some 
of his fields in the valley in return for a stipulated quantity of 
grains. This was only possible from Tampak and not from 
Khulen, so he changed his residence and came down to Tampak. 
'rhere is a system in this part by which a man may cultivate 
another man’s fields in return for twelve baskets (sancipot) of 
paddy per pari” of land so cultivated. The owner of the field 
does not give any kind of help—not even the-seeds. Sangpot is 
a Manipuri term which tlie Purums have adopted. They have 
no term of their own to indicate the basket. A •aa/Hf/pot holds 
about two maunds (164 lb. av.)- of. qmddy which fetch a price 

17 Tile Iiakhers also carry, their paddy grains to ^ a granary built, half-way between 

tha jlunn and the village. (Parry-^-o/u cit., p. 80.) 

18 It ia.-a land-nicasiire. Two sunganifi make ono lourak and two lovraks make 

om pari. Dr, Lairen Singh gives the following etymological mean¬ 
ing of f!av(jam. 6'oTf ==.Bullock: gom^^can perform i.e.^ the plot of 
land that can bo ploughed by one pair Of bullocks in one day, 
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M about one /rupee (about 18 pence) during harvest time while 
at other tipies it may rise up to two rupees or near about. 
Waipu sav(/d some money in this way and purchased three 
sangams pi‘ valley land from a Manipuri villager at a price of 
Rs. 30. i.He increased the size of this field by clearing up the 
jungle syiiTOunding his plot and bringing the land under cultiva¬ 
tion. (Ehus, his field grew up to five sangams or one pari and 
one sangam. Generally this much of land produces forty to fifty 
baskt/ts (sangpots) of paddy every year but unfortunately, owing 
to flfibd, he did not expect to get more than thiry baskets of paddy 
in tl^e year under consideration (1936). The way adopted by 
Wai^u to establish himself in life shows perhaps another method 
by 'which villages might have grown up near the plains though 
thb ultimate urge is the same, namely, attraction for valley 
fidds. 

The fields in the valley are used for cultivation of paddy. 
^Generally wet cultivation is practised in this kind of land. The 
Purums till such fields with the plough instead of the hoe. 
Ploughing usually begins in the month of Kalel and is finished 
by Thaoal. After ploughing the field twice or thrice, water is 
let into it from a neighbouring stream by means of a canal con¬ 
structed for the purpose. After watering, the field is again 
jiloughed about three times at which the earth turns into mud 
when it becomes ready for reception of the paddy seedlings. A 
wet paddy field is occasionally ploughed for as many as seven 
times. Seeds are not sown broadcast in this kind of field. 
Paddy .seedlings are grown at first in a convenient place and 
when they are a month and a half old they become ready for 
transplantation. Purum householders who have w'et paddy fields 
in the valley either grow their own seedlings or purchase them 
from others. When tlie field is ready the seedlings are uprooted 
and transferred there in bundles. The tarn to which the owner 
of the field belongs. comes to his help. The seedlings-—about a 
foot and a half in "height—are next planted singly in the pre¬ 
pared field at a distance of about six to nine inches from one 
another.^’ The workers, both men and women, generally stand 
in a row and plant the seedlings as quickly as possible. Their 
aim is to finish planting the field within the day. This, how¬ 
ever, is not difficult as the wet fields are never very big in area 


19 Tlio Meitheis also sow seeds broadcast in addition to transplanting. 
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m this part. The size of the fields depends on various factors. 
Every wet field has got earthen lidges all round it for keeping 
the water brought from the streiiin or flowing through it from 
higher level. They always attempt to make the bed of tlie field 
absolutely level so that water may remain at the same level all 
through the field. At the foot of the hills where the ground 
gradually slopes down to lower and lower_^ level till it reaches the 
lowest plane, this is only possible if the fields are of small size. 
In a small field the gradient will be low and levelling will be less 
difficult. But these considerations do not play any part when we 
come to the dead plane or depressions where naturally we find 
bigger fields. Even in such fields the Purums always desire to 
complete planting the entire field within the day. Though the 
wet paddy fields of the Purums, especially in the higher 
reaches, look like terraced fields they are not typical instances of 
this kind of cultivation. When a Purum householder has no 
plough or rather the animals to ciraw it, he may hire one from 
his neighbours. Payment is made in paddy on the basis of land 
cultivated Avith the plough or rather the animals. Thus in 
Tampak tAvo sangpots of paddy are given for each sangam of land 
ploughed. 

Weeding is done generally once, about a month after 
tian.splantation. But if w^eeds grow in abundance it may be 
lejxeated twice or even thrice. The grains ripen about four 
months after transplantation. The fields have to be guarded 
iigain.st both birds and AAuld beasts, especially from the time 
Avhen tlie ears begin to apjxiar till harvesting. Deer and wild 
boars cause immense damage to the crop at the earlier part 
Avhile, when the grains begin to ripen, huge flocks of birds, 
espechilly tlie parrots, fly about from morning till afternoon. So, 
at this, time of the year, all the members of the family—both men 
and Avomen, children and adult—remain near the field and drive 
away the birds by shouting and producing various kinds of sound 
by beating on different kinds of articles. This is also practised 
m the fields. 

Harvesting begins in Painu (December-January) and extends 
over ten or twelve days of Wakching (January-Pebruary). The 
stalks are cut about tu'o or three inches beloAv the grains Avith 
a sickle. The grains are separated from the stalk by beatin<J 
With a cheinmg (Plate XTTI Pig. 4fi) and cleared of impurities 
by pouring them slowly from a basket Avhen another man passes 
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through the falling grains witli a big fan made 
of bamboo-splits. The grains are next carried either to the field- 
house or to home. At home it is stored in the granary (shir). 


Implements of Hushanrlry and Domestic Utensils 

It has already been stated that the Puriims now practise 
both plough cultivation and hoe cultivation though the latter is 
the more ancient method. In jkuming (hoe cultivation) the 
implements generally used are the chant (chopper), the lau-chau 
(hoe) (Plate XIII Pig. 48), atu (smaller hoe for weeding) 
(Plate XIII Pig. 47), arei (axe) and the sickle. Of these, the first 
two are the most important. 

Whenever a new' jhum is made the jungle covering the slope 
of the hill is cleared mainly with the cham. (chopper) by the 
workers both male and female, proceeding in a line. The 
implement (Plate XV Pig. 69) varies much in size but not so 
much in shape. The Pururns now use the ordinary Manipuri 
chopper which they either purchase in the market from Manipuri 
blacksmiths or get it manufactured by their own village black¬ 
smiths. The blade is a flat straiglit piece of iron slightly 
concave in shape at the cutting edge, the posterior end of which 
is truncated. From the posterior end the blade decreases in 
width towards the handle where it has the least breadth. Prom 
this place it assumes the shape of a pointed tang which is 
introduced into a bamboo or wooden handle. The blade end of 
the handle is strengthened with an iron ferrule. The sharpness 
of the cutting edge depends on the use of steel. The upper part 
of the blade is always made of pig iron while the cutting edge, in 
the better class of implements, is provided with steel. At the 
time of manufacturing the cham a lump of pig iron is hammered 
to a thick rectangidar shape. The edge intended for cutting is 
next bifurcated and a piece of steel dovetailed into it. It is 
^next heated and hammei'cd several times to give it the necessary 
yaliape and size.^*^ The upper edge of the cham is always thick 
and blunt. Tlie cham is practically the constant companion of 
the hillman. It is at the same time an implement as well as a 
weapon. With this he clears the jungle in his field, cuts his 
way through the dense forest, protects himself against the attacks 

19a Cf. Laklier alv. (E'nrry— cit., p. 36.), 

' 19b Cf. Laklier method of niaking axe. (FaiTy — op, cit,, p, 55.) 
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animals 'when necessary and embelislies carvings his 
bouse and domestic utensils. 

The.Purum plough (Plate XIII Fig. 42 and Plate XII 
Fig. 39) is an exact copy of the Manipuri plough which is also 
most probably derived from the plains of Eastern Bengal. It 
has no connection with the Burmese type. It consists of three 
parts — the yoke, the beam and the body. The yoke and the 
beam differ accoi^ding to the number of animals employed in 
drawing the plough. Generally one buffalo or two bullocks are 
used.to draw the .plough though it may not be always strictly 
followed. When two animals are employed the yoke is made of 
a piece of bamboo or wooden pole about 1.5 metre-long with a 
diameter of about 7 or 8 cm. Twn pegs of bamboo of wnod each 
about- 45 cm. in length are inserted through two .holes bored into 
the yoke about 30 to 40 cm. from the two ends. The top of 
these pegs are sonaetimes carved into steps. They gradually, 
narrow down towards the lower end. The two bullocks are 
placed on the outer side of these two pegs so that they may not 
come too near each other and thereby obstruct their own pro¬ 
gress; There is a single beam in such a plough which is made 
of a wooden pole. It i^ roughly rectangular in cross-section 
towards the body-end while rounded or oval towards the yoke- 
end. At the latter part there are several notches at the lowwside 
with which the length of the. beam may be adjusted. The beam 
is inserted at about the middle of the body and kept tight by 
means of a wedge. The free-end of the beam is placed below the 
yoke and tied to it with a piece of rope at one of the notches of 
the former. The body of the plough is made from a single piece 
of wmod w'hich is practically straight up to the beginning of the 
share-beam where it is bent at an obtuse angle. The share-beam 
of the body is roughly semi-circular while the upper part i& 
nearly triangular or trapezoid in cross-section. In both parts 
the dimension diminishes towards the ends. An iron plough¬ 
share is fitted at the end of the share-beam while the top-end. of 
the body is provided with a tail which the cultivator catches 
hold of with his left hand at the time of tilling the soil and by 
means of w^hich he guides the plough.In case of a plough 
drawn by a single animal the yoke is, a curved piece of wood 

20 The JTioclern Maniptni plough seems to be mnch improved than what McCiilloeh' 
* describes in his Account of the Valley of Munnipore etc., and 'which 
has been 4]uoted by Hodson in his book The MeitheiSf p. 41, 
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on the neck of the animal. Tlie beam is -made from a 
suitable tree with two branches of almost equal strength and 
thickness diverging from a common stem whicli is introduced 
into the body of the plough at the same point as in the previoiis 
case and in the same manner. The free ends of the two 
diverging branches are connected to the two ends of the yoke. 
The animal is placed in-between tliese two branches of the beam 
and the plough handled as before. , 

The body of the plough is generally purchased from the 
market while the yoke and the beam are made at home. 

In the valley fields, harrowing is often necessary in order 
to kill the weeds or thin out the paddy plants, which have 
grown inconveniently thick. Like the plough, the harrow also 
consists of three parts—the body, the beam and the yoke. The 
yoke is the same as that used with the plough drawn by two 
animals. The body (Plate XII Fig. 39 & Plate XIII Pig. 44) 
consists of a heavy piece of wood, roughly rectangular in cross- 
section and about 1.5 to 2.8 metres in length. On one side of 
this log a number of pegs are vertically fitted.about 5 to 7 cm. 
apart from one anotlier in a tight manner. They are not 
fitted in one line. This arrangement prevents the body from 
bursting when the pegs are tightly driven in. The pegs are 
either made of iron or of wood and are pointed at the free-end. 
On the opposite side of the body a wooden stake is bent and 
fixed into, two holes bored at the middle of the log about a metre 
apart. This forms the handle of the implement. As the 
Harrow is operated by tw’o animals the beam is made accordingly. 
It consists of two wooden poles fixed into the third side of the 
body of the hanwv \vhich faces the draught-animals rvhen in 
use. They are set about fiO to 90 cm. apart in the middle region 
of the body and are bound together at the other end which is 
tied to the yoke when in use. The two branches of the beam 
impart more strength. The harrbiv is generally drawn by tvro 
bullocks, the cultivator standing at the back holding the handle 
with his left hand and guiding the animals wdth a stick in his 
right band. The pointed free ends of the pegs are introduced 
into the ground and regulated by means of the handle. The 
soil is slightly scratched which uproots the weeds as well as the 
paddy plants which are left on the field to dry up. The harrow 
is generally made at home though this is also available in the 
market. 




PLATE IV 



Fig. 12. Unmarried girls of Tamp^k. 


Fig. 13. Married women of Changninglong. 
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The leveller (Plate XII Fig. 39 and Plate XIII Fig. 45) 
also consists of three parts—^the body, the beam and the yo e. 
The beam connects the body with the yoke as usual. le 
leveller is made of a heavy piece of wood, rectangular in cross- 
section and about 2.5 metres in length. It has a beam of single 
pole like that of the plough drawn by two animals and a handle 
of a bent wooden stake like that of the harrow but smaller in 
size. It is draum by two animals. The operator stands behind, 
catching the handle in a stooping positidjn throwing the weight 
of his body on the implement. Sometimes one or more children 
are asked to stand on the body of the leveller to increase its 
weight. The implement is made at home. 

Harvesting is flone with a sickle in which the cutting edge 
is serrated. It is generally obtained from the village black¬ 
smith or may be purchased from the market. 

The Purums use the same threshing implement as the 
inhabitants of the valley. It is called cheirung (Plate, XIII 
Fig. 46) in Manipuri. It has got the shape of a human band with 
the fingers spread out. The implement is made from a sapling 
or branch of a tree with three smaller branches diverging from 
about the same place. These smaller branches are brought to 
the same line and their upper part slightly curved under 
pressure. The operator catches hold of the chMrung at the 
lower part and strikes with it on the stalks of paddy spread out 
in a thick layer on mats. The implement may be mkde at home 
or purchased from the market. . \ 


Domestic Animals 


The Purum domestic animals consist of cows, buffaloes, 
pigs, dogs, cats, and fowls. Pigeons and ducks also are li^ept by 
some persons though their occurrence is rare. v 

The Purums do not give any regular name to %heir 
domestic animals. When a particular animal is to he referred 
to it is distinguished by some physical peculiarity such as coWur 
of the body, nature of the horns or tusks, as the case may btf. 

The cows and buffaloes are not fed at home.^^ In tlie 
morning each family sends out its cattle to the forest alone op 


21 Tlie Thadous also do not feed their mithnns and buffaloes at home (Shaw— 
op. cit., p. 85) -and the Lakhers treat their mithuns and cows in the 
same manner. (.Parry—op. cit., pp. 164r-166.) Among the Liisheis 
also the mithnns graze in the jungle and come home at dusk. 
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of grown up boys to graze on jungle grass and 
M' in abundance in this part of the country. Usually 
the cattle roam over the hills at will while the boys pass their 
time in ;p!aying. In the evening they return home and are 
kept in the cattle-shed. There is no arrangement for supplying 
them with water or rice-gruel at home. The Purums rear cattle 
mainly for use as draught animals and also for their meat. Milk 
or any .of its preparations is not generally used by theni.^^ Even 
infants are not ordinarily fed on cow or buffalo milk. Only 
motherless infants are reared on milk of cows or buffaloes. Now-a- 
days, some persons occasionallj^ take milk in imitation of the 
Hindus of the plains. But tins is rare and a recent inti’oduction. 
There is no market for milk and consequently the cows are never 
milched. The calves have the free use. of their mother’s milk. 
This has perhaps led to the gradual deterioration of the milk- 
giving capacity of these cattle. There is no attempt at improv¬ 
ing the breed by selection of bulls or by crossing with imju’oved 
varieties. 

Every householder of ordinary means keeps a number of 
pigs. They are fed on. leaves of colocasia and the refuse of 
husked rice or of zu boiled together. Each house has got a 
pigsty where the animals are penned during night. The pigsty 
is a small covered enclosure about 1.8 meter to 2.4 meter in length, 
1.2 to 1.8 meter in breadth and 1.2 to 1.5 meter in height. It is 
made of logs of wood driven into the ground on all four sides of 
the pen touching each other, with a door on one side. The 
roof is also similarly made with a number of logs of wood spread 
over the enclosure. One aide of the roof is slightly higher than 
the other and the logs lie along the slope. The logs forming 
the wall of the pigsty are sometimes tied betw^een bamboo slivers 

(Shakespeare— op. ciL, p. 31.) The Angamis send out their cattle in 
charge of a cowherd. (Hutton —Anyami NagaSy p. 80.) The Ao cattle 
-wander about in the jungle and return homo onlyi to pass the night. 
(Mills —Ao Nagas, p. 133.) 

22 Most of the LaMiers regard milk .as dirty and do not diink it. But • there is 
no taboo on it. Cows supply them only with meat. (Parry— op. cii., 
p. 165.) The Chins, Garos, Khasis, Miris, Mikirs, Baphlas, ABorB, 
Lhotas, Angamis and Ao hjagas also do not take milk. Some of 
them have a natural aversion to this important article of food but 
most of them have no taboo on it. Among these tribes mithuns, 
buffaloes and cows are kept for their meat. (W. C. Smith —The Ao 
Naga Tribe of Assam, pp, 139-140.) The Western Eengmas keep 
cattle in large number for their meat but abhor to use their milk. 
• j(MiIl8—'The Rcngma Nagas, p. 92.) 
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wooden splinters at regular intervals. The binding material 
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is often bamboo-strips and sometimes creepers. The logs 
forming the roof remain in position by their own weight and 
are rare y bound together. ’ 

Pigs are reared for two purposes : they supply the house¬ 
holder witli meat on all occasions of social importance. Thus, 
at the first hair-cutting ceremony as well as at the time of 
marriage and funeral, pigs are -killed for feasting friends and. 
relatives. When a man is honoured with the to-lm-hoyig 
fPlate VII Fig. 24) he kills three pigs and gives a feast to his 
villagers. Every newly appointed village officer has to supply 
a number of pots of zu and one or more pigs to the villagers for 
feasting on the occasion of his. installation. The second and 
more important use of pigs in Purum society lies in their demand 
as sacrificial animals to both the malevolent and benevolent 
deities. When a disease takes a serious turn and the sacrifice 
of fowls has no effect a pig must be offered to the deity presiding 
over the disease. During important communal rites like the 
worship of Porak-lam-taiba pigs are sacrificed. Indeed, one of 
the village officers has the honourable duty of selecting pigs for 
use on public occasions. 

Dogs and cats are also found in Purum houses. They 
mainly depend for their livelihood on the refuse of the plate. 
The dogs are useful on hunting excursions but that does- not 
mean that the latter are trained in any vv'ay 'for this purpose. 
The cats are very useful in driving away the rats who are a 
menace to their granaries. Dogs and cats are never eaten by 
the Pnruins thougli the former are considered to be delicacies by' 
tlie neighbouring Nagas.^^ 

The fowls are found in large number at every village. 
Even the poorest man keeps a pair or two. They are kept eithpr. . - 
within the hut under baskets at night, or in small sheds con- 
structed on one side of the living house under the eaves. Thei 
Etter arrangement is made by one who has a large number of I 



biids. This shed is also made by planting logs of wood or 


bamboo-halves in the ground on three sides and the fourth side 
is made up by the W'all of the house. The roof is made in the 



it in the front rank.” (S-haw-— op, cit,^ p. 80.) Among the IjakherB 
dogs are used for food and sacrifices. (Parry— op. cit., p’. 167.*) Tlie 
Lnslieis also employ them for the same purpose. ' (Shakespeare— o-p. 
ciU, p 32.) 
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'k, way as in the pigsty. The walls of this shed are plastered 
with earth. The fowl-shed is almost always placed beneath the 
eaves of the house so that the birds may not suffer from the 
rain. 

The chickens supply the Purums with fresh meat and are 
also largely used in sacrifices to deities. They are sometimes 
fed on rice or paddy but mostly satisfy their needs by foi'aging 
about the precincts of the house. The male birds are some¬ 
times castrated for producing soft meat while the females are 
kept to Jay eggs. The eggs are in great demand both as a 
delicacy and for divining the future. Egg-divination is a recog¬ 
nised method of knowing the future of individuals as 'vvell .as of 
the community. • 


Pishing 

Pishing is not practised as a profession by the Purums. 
Sometimes they catch fish for home-consumption and never for 
selling. Even this is also limited to the villages near the plains, 
especially Tampak. At Khulen we did not find any fishing con¬ 
trivance at all. Tampak has got a few varieties of fishing traps 
together with the rod and line. We did not meet with the fish- 
ing.net in any of their . villages. .At Changninglong also we 
found a number of these traps. 

Pishing is not an ancient mode of producing food among 
the Purums. Prom its distribution as well as the ' metliods 
adopted, it seems, they have borrowed it from the dwellers of 
the, valley. Moreover none of their religious rites and festivals 
is connected with fishing. But certain kinds of fish, are especial¬ 
ly required as offerings to some of their deities. Two particular 
kinds of fish (ngaprum and ncjaril) are believed to be the staffs of 
Senamahi and they are tabooed to the' plfas who may not eat 
them. 

Though fishing might have been borrowed from the dwellers 
of the valley yet fish form an essential element of their food. The 
variety of dishes prepared from fish shows that it plays an im¬ 
portant part in their domestic economy.' - 

The different methods of catching fish as practised in 
Tampak are given below. We have already stated that Tampak 
is situated at the foot of the hills. Towards its east the hills 
rise tier after tier while towards the west, at some distance, lies 
the Logtak Lake with its annually inundated area almost com- 
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ing up to the boundary of the village. A number of streams 
which have their sources in the hills pass through this area and 
discharge their water ultimately in the Logtak Lake. The 1am- 
pak people practise fishing either in these streams or in the in¬ 
undated area of the Logtak Lake. We found three diffeient 
types of fishing traps at Tampak. The largest of these is called 
rujyi (Plate XIV, Fig. 49) which is a lobster-pot type of auto¬ 
matic trap. It is conical in shape—with a length of about two 
metres and seventy-five centimetres. The base of the cone which is 
its mouth is about 2.12 metres in circumference. It is made of 


bamboo splits tied Avith fine cane-splits to a spirally circulating 
bundle of bamboo-strips which run through the inner side of 
the trap. The mouth of the trap is open and wide while the 
posterior end is closed and more or less pointed. The trap is 
made in two parts—the posterior end of the front part fits into 
the anterior end of the back part. The two parts are generally 
kept separate except when the trap is set. This division into 
two parts is necessary as the trap is inconveniently long and diffi¬ 
cult for one man to handle. Moreover, fish imprisoned in the 
trap can be easily i^aken out by separating the hind part where 
they usually assemble, without disturbing the main trap and 
later on fitted to it again. The ti’ap is set on the bed of shallow 
streams and in the inundated area. In the latter case either a 
bridge on the road passing through the area or a place reputed 
for passage of fish is selected. It is set horizontally in all cases. 
When it is Set on the bed of a stream the mouth is directed 
against the current and weirs or dams are constructed from both 
banks up to the mouth of the ti-ap. In the inundated area long 
stretches of weirs are more visible than dams. Fish trying to 
pass through the weirs enter into its mouth and push towards 
the posterior end where they find the passage blocked. Owing to 
nai'rowness of the trap at this part they cannot trim back and 
are thus imprisoned. The type of fish captured in these traps 
varies with the nature of the diameter of the trap at its hindmost 
part. There is no valve arrangement in this kind of trap and no 
bait is used. 


The other two types of fish-trap—the kapoiiru and tlie taicep 
—have valve arrangements. The kapouru (Plate XIV, Fig. 50) 
is cylindrical in shape Avith both ends gradually diminishing in 
diameter. It is about 80 cm. long and 60 cm. in circumference 
at the middle, on the outer side. One of the ends is permanent- 
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ly closed, while the other, thougli kept open, is closed at tlie time 
of setting with a bundle of grass. Fish are taken out by the 
latter end shaking the trap thoroughly. The valve consisting of 
a number of bamboo spikes connected with one another by 
twihilig with cane-splits at regular intervals is fixed to the mouth 
■, of the trap placed at its middle part. When the fishes push from 
• the'bulier side the valve opens, allowing them to enter into the 
trap but closes at once. When they try to come out the pointed 
spikes of the valve efficiently obstruct their egress. The kapouru 
i.s alsh made of bamboo strips tied with cane-splits to a spirally 
circulating bundle of bamboo-splits passing over tlie outer side 
.of'the trap. This is also set on the bed of shallow streams or 
. at piacds reputed for passage of fish in the inundated area in a 
horizontal'fashion with the mouth near the ground. Weirs may 
be employed for setting this trap but not always. 

The-tmcep (Plate XIV, Fig. 51) is a smaller trap of rectan¬ 
gular shape. , It is about 40 cm. long, 20 cm. wide and 10 
' cm. iMgli,- This trap also has a valve arrangement running 
throuigh itg entire length, y'lt may be set in two positions—-with 
the'. yalye‘'either lying parallel to the ground or standing verti- 
icalij'-'oh it.^ The proper places for setting such traps are of the 
same type-as in the previous case. Both kajwum and taicep are 

not.meant for catching large fish. 

. Besides these few types of traps the Purums also possess the 

fishing hook with rod and line {koi). The rod is made from a 
'•'■■ particular type of bamboo which grows in abundance in this 
’ part of the-’country and which is eminently suited for this pur¬ 
pose-on account of its elasticity. The line is usually made of 
' twistpd cotton yearns which they manufacture for w'eaving 
cloths. The hook is made of iron and is purchased from the 
.Tnkrkpt. It is-senerally of foreign manufacture. The bait at- 






throiigii the annually inundated area of the Logtak Lake. 
Pishing by poisoning is unknoAvn to them. 
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Hunting 


\ 


The Pnrums are perhaps the most docile of all the tribes 
that live in the hills which separate Assam from Burma. What¬ 
ever might have been their previous records, at present, they do 
not seem to have any warlike spirit. Even they have lost the 
wild and ferocious looks of their neighbours such as the Lam- 
gangs and Marrings of the adjoining hills. 

Hunting is never practised as a means of livelihood by indi¬ 
viduals or groups nor is it pursued for the purpose of replenish¬ 
ing or supplementing the larder. In most cases, however, it is, 
so to say, the by-product of agriculture. Wild animals, e.g., 
deer, boars, bears, etc., often cause heavy injury to the standing 
crops and the Purums have to guard their fields at different stages 
against these animals. Birds also are a menace to the crops 
when the paddy begins to ripen. In order to protect their crops 
the Purums sometimes kill the.se wild animals and birds. Herds 
of deer often come to graze on the young shoots of paddy plants 
in the jhum fields. Wild boars turn up the soil in both ploughed 
and jhum fields in search of tubers. Bears are very fond of the 
paddy grains wlien the latter form milk. The birds like the 
ripened grains. Thus the Purums are confronted at every stage 
of the growth of the main crop with one or other kinds of wild 
animals and birds. Deer <are often dealt with by individual 
hunters. But Avhen the appearance of a big bear or wild boar is 
suspected they organise parties for hunting the animal. 

The weapons employed for hunting wild animals are few 
and simple. They are the bow and arrovA and different kinds 
of spears. Besides these, they also carry the cham (chopper) 
which is their constant companion. Matchlock guns have now-a- 
days come into use for this purpose but they are rarely fcuind 
among the Purums. Of these four kinds of Aveapons, the cham 
(chopper) is more a tool than a weapon and the matchlock gun 
IS of recent introduction. Of the two remaining weapons the 
Purums seem to be more at home with the spear. The Purum 
bow is not a. substantial weapon. It is rather small in size and 
does not possess any remarkable strength. It mainly depends 
for its effectiveness on the poisoned arroAV. The Purums do not 
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this poison themselves but purchase it from the 
Marrings. 

There are at least two different kinds of sai (spears). The 
true spear (Plate XV, Fig. 67) is made in three parts—the spear¬ 
head, the shaft and the butt.^'' The spearhead again consists of 
'three parts—the socket for insertion of nne end of the shaft, the 
shank and the blade all of which are made from the same 
piece. - “ The shank spreads into a more or less lozenge-shaped 
blade with a shallow mid-rib.” The spearhead is about 45 cm. 
in total length of which the blade is about 25 cm., the shank 
nearly 8 cm. and the socket about 12 cm. in length. The great¬ 
est breadth of the head (about 9 cm.) is at tlie junction of the 
shcWik with the blade. The shaft is about one and a quarter 
metre in length, round in cross-section with a circumference of 
about 7 cm. It is made from a particular type of bamboo 
which does not grow very thick but is practically solid and al¬ 
most uniform in girth. The lower end of this bamboo is merely 
pointed and rammed into the socket. Sometimes gum is ajiplied 
to strengthen the junction. A mature .straight bamboo is select¬ 
ed for this purpose. It is often smoked . which gives it a fine 
deep brown colour. The butt also consists of tw'O parts namely 
the socket and the point, though made from the same piece. It 
is about 30 cm. in length. The socket part is circular but the 
rest is rectangular in cross-section. The upper end of the shaft 
is fitted into the socket of the spiked butt in the same way as tlie 
spearhead. Prof. Hutton has associated this type of speai with 
the Ao Nagas.^» 

The other type of spear (Plate XV, Pig. 68) is more or less 
a harpoon. It consists of two parts only, the head and the 
shaft. The head, though made from one piece, may be divided 
into three parts, the socket, the shank and the blade. The socket 

24 The Lusheis have also two types of spear—one with a blade, 80 to 35 cms. 

Ions and shaped like a laurel-leaf and the other- is much longer and 
diamond shaped. The latter is u.sed tor sacrificial purposes. Both 
the typos have got an iron spike at' the other end. (ShakeBpeare— 
op cif., p. 13.) The Thadott weapons are “ daos, muskets, bows 
and arrows and cannon of sorts. The spear is not popular, the -non- 
use of the throwing spear, whidh is the principal Naga weapon of 
offence being one of the points that distinguishes Knkis from Nagas.’ 
(Shaw-op. cit., p. 146.) The Lakhers constantly use the spear, (asei). 
The spearhead is lozenge-shai)ed without barb but with a small mid¬ 
rib. The butt has an iron spike. (Farry—op. (it-, p. 63-) 

24a Vide Huttou-Sema Nor/o-s p. 15, HuUon-Anj/mni ^ 090 .., Pldte facing, p. 34,. 
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and the shank are circular in cross-section and their combined 


length is.about 25 cm. The blade is flat and more or less trian- , 
gadar (?) in shape with a length of about 9 cm. It has tw'p 
barbs at the upper end near the junction with the shank. Each 
of these barbs is about 4 cm. in lengtli. The shaft is 
about three metres long and is of the same type as in the true 
spear. It is lightly inserted into the socket which has a ring 
at its upper end to strengthen it. One end of a thick bark-rope 
is tied tightly to the shank of the spearhead and the other end 
coiled round the shaft and at last tied to it. The rope is kept 
in place on the shaft by means of a small bamboo peg inserted 
transversely into it so that the rope-knot may not slip from its 
place. This spear is worked on the principle of the harpoon. 
The shaft slips out of the socket as soon as the liead enters into 
the body of the prey, but being'tied to the head by means of a 
rope, as already stated, it causes obstruction to the flight of the 
animal. The barbs at the head also help to the same end (Gf. 
Andamanese pig-spear and pig-arrow). This type of spear is not 
found among the Nagas and may be an ancient Kuki weapon. 
The spearheads and tlje butt-points are manufactured by the 
Purum blacksmiths in their own villages. 

The Purum bow (phal) is a plain or self-bow (Plate XV. 
Pig. 54) made from a single piece of bamboo sliver.“ The stave 
is about one and a half metre in length. Its central patt is 
more or less oval in cross-section. Each of the two ends giad.ual- 
ly tapers to almost a point and is circular or nearly so in W’OPS- 
section. About 3 or 4 cm. from the end, on both extremities, 
the diameter of the stave is suddenly diminished to produce the 
so-called horn for keeping the bow-string in place. The bow-¬ 
string iphal-lui) is made by twisting together a number of 
grass of the variety locally called pongan and rubbing it with 
the leaves of a particular plant, (phal-lui-lanr). One end of this 
string is permanently fixed to one end of the stave wdiile the 
other end is formed into a loop which is put on the other end of 

25 Bows have now become obsolete among the Thadoas those^ in use are 

same type as found among the Purums. (Shaw—op. cit., p. 147.) 

" Before Lakhers acquired guns their weapons of war were bows and 
arrows, daos and spears." The Lalcher bow is also smnlar to that 
of the Purums. (Parry—op. cit., pp, 48-49.) Among the Imsheis 
bows and arrows have entirely disappeared now though they were 
in use in the past especially in hunting. Their bows were also 
made of bamboo and were small in size, (Shakespeare—op. cit. 
p. 15) 
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stave vphen the bow is required for use. The boms at hotli 
ends of . the stave prevent the string from slipping. The bow is 
not always kept strung as that impairs the strength of the stave. 
We did not find the pellet-bow or the cross-bow among the 
Purums. 

There are different varieties of arrows. One of them has 
a barbed arrowhead (torshum) made of iron. . One end of the 
shaft, made of reed, is rammed tightly into the socket of the 
arrowhead, the other end is provided with two pieces of cane 


leaves cut into proper shape which serve the purpose of feathers. 
This end is also provided with a notch for seating the arrow on 
the bowstring at the. time of releasing it. Sometimes these 
arrows are provided with poison which is placed on the shank of 
the arrowhead in the form of a thick plaster around it. This 
poison (tur) is not prepared by the Purums but is purchased by 
them from the'Marrings of Khoipu who import it from Burma.“ 
It is. said to be the sap of a kind of big trees the name of which 
they do not know. A very small dose of this poison is said to 
be sufficient to kill a large animal. , 

The arrows are kept in a quiver (laua or lapapai) made 
•from a bamboo section (Plate XV, Pig. 55) shaved thin towards 
the top with one of its nodes kept intact. It has a lid also 
made from a bamboo section which fits the upper end of the 
quiver tightly. Both the upper end of the quiver and the lower 
end of the lid are strengthened with braided work of cane-split. 
The lid is kept hanging from the quiver with a cane-split band. 

The only defensive weapon which the Purums have is the 
oblong shield (Plate XV, Fig. 56) made from a single piece of 
mithun hide.^^ Its length is about 50 to 60 cm. and the 
breadth on the top-end is. about 40 to 45 cm. which gradually 
diminishes to 30 .to 35 cm. at the bottom. The central part of 
the shield protrades outward in the form of a cone or pyramid.- 
This is nowadays a mere ornamentation but in foriner times it 


26 .Barbed arrowheads provided with poison (probably aconite) were in ' use among 

the Thadous. They used to get the poison by trade from other 
tribes. (Siiaw— op. p. 147). Formerly the Lakhers also 

poisoned their arrows but it is doubtful whether that w^as effective. 
(Parry)—op. cii., p. 60). , _ 

27 The Garo shield is also oblong in shape, and the Nagas Manipur use a simi¬ 

lar weapon. The Angami shield is of. the same shape but greater in 
length. (W. C. Smith—The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam, pp. 146-147.) 
The Lakherj^eld is rpiadrangular and that of the Thadou oblong in 
shape. (Pa^—op. cit., p. 67; Shaw—op. cit,, p. 148a., Fig. 3.) 
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away the blows. This pyramid or' cone is 
produced in the following manner. A piece of wood is 

shaped like a cone or pyramid of a required si/.e. 

A hole is dug on the ground which exactly fits the 

cpne or pyramid of wood in an inverted position. Now a 
piece of raw hide is stretched over this hole with the wooden block 
tightly pressed into the hole over the hide. In this position the 
hide is dried for several days after which it is taken out and cut 
into.proper shape. Two vertical loops of hide are attached .to 
the centre of this shield on the inner side and with these it is, held 
in the left hand. fThe Piirums do not manufacture their 

shields nowadays but purchase them from the LamgangSf They 
used to make their own shields in former days. The description 
given above of the, manufacture of shields is followed by the 
Lamgangs and was recited to us by the Purums. A.s war. has 
disappeared from the life of the Purums shields have lost their 
original significance and necessity. As a re,suit, they have be¬ 
come scarce in Purum villages. Only a few persons possess 
them arid use as dancing equipments. 

Cfenerally the flocks of birds which fall upon the fields of the 
Purums are driven away by shouting and producing a tremendous 
sound by beating on, boards, cans, etc. Often we have heard 
from a distance the ho! hoing of the Purums in their jhum 
fields. They also use the bow and arrOAV in shooting or driving 
away the birds. Besides these they have a number of snares, 
the most popular of which are described below. ■ 

Wild fowls are found in this part of the hills and are very 
much liked by the Purums for their meat. These birds are- 
generally very wary and difficult to catch. Like all forest- 
dAvellers, the Purums, while passing through the jungle always 
keep their eyes and ears alert for the signs of movement of wild 
animals -and birds. Whenever they pass through the jungle tliey 
look for tlie foot-prints of animals and birds on their way as it 
is absolutely necessary for their safety in the jungle. The* 
Purum fathers attract the attention of their children to these 
signs and sounds and teach them what they indicate. Tims they 
are enabled to find out the nature of the animal or bird from its 
foot-prints or sound and its size too from the former. This 
knowledge helps them to find out the paths frequented by .wild 
fowls and the Purums set the snare on such paths. Sometimes 
number of these snares are set on the path—each at a dis- 
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from the other and they bai’xicade tlie intervening spaces 
by fencing. The snare is set in the following manner (Plate 
XV, Pig. 53.). 

A sapling or a bamboo sliver (No. 1) of -proper strengfh and 
elasticity is driven into the ground in an inclined position and 
a string (No. 2) tied to its upper end. and let down. A small peg 
(No. 3) is driven into the ground below' the top of the bamboo 

sliver (No. 1). A small bamboo split (No. 4), to one end of 

which a slip-knot (No. 5) is attached, is tied to the lower end of 
the string (No. 2) let down from No. 1. This bamboo piece 

(No. 4) is then drawn downw'ards with force and lightly fixed to 

the peg (No. 3), keeping the slip-knot (No. 5) at the required 
position and place. The bird trying to pass through the path 
puts its head and neck through the slip-knot (No. 5) and thereby, 
disturbs its position which releases the bamboo-stick (No. 4) 
and the spring-action of No. f. takes the bird up and strangles 
it in the mid-air.® No bait is necessary for this type of snare 
and it is always set on the ground. 

For smaller birds they have another type of snare which is 
usually set on the branch.of a tree but it may be also set on the 
ground if necessary. The method of setting is as follows (Plate 
XV, Fig, 52) 

A bamboo sliver (No. 2) with requisite elasticity is selected 
and one end of it tied to the branch of a suitable tree (No. 1). 
One end of a string (No, 3) is tied to the free-end of the bamboo- 
sliver (No. 2) and. at the other end a silp-knot (No. 7) is made. 
At about the middle of the string or a little below, a small 
bamboo-peg is tied. This peg is then brought downwards with 
force and lightly fixed by its upper end to a cane-band (No. 6) 
both ends of wdiich are tied to a branch below. A small stick 
(No. 5) is then placed horizontally in betw'een the two sides of 
the cane-band and the lower end of the peg (No. 4). One end 
of this stick (No. 5) projects a little outwmrd and on it the slip- 
.knot (No. 7) is carefully spread out. A bait is placed in .mch a 
position that the bird allured by it comes down and sits on the 

28 The Lakher piva aad khangkha are also similar in nature (Parry—op- 

pp, 164*165). The Thadous have also a trap of this' lype called 
ihayigtc but ic is used for catching squirrels and such small animals. 
(Shaw-op. cit., p. 89.) The Angami snaro for small game re¬ 
sembles more closely the Pnrum trap. (Hutton—Ant/awi Nagas, p. 88 
and Fig. .HI.) The Luslieis also seem to be acquainted with this 
principle of spring-release trap. (Bhakespeare-op. c?t., pp. 33-34.) 
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Pig. 15. 

(See Chap. II. Tables.XT, XII A XTII, No. 7.) 


Fig. 14. 

Kongthang, luplahpa of Klnilea. 






A view of Khaleu, 
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(No. 5) on which tlie slip-kiiot (No, 7) has -been spread 
out. The .stick gives way under the weight of the bird which 
i*eleases the spring (No. 2) and the bii’d is taken up caught by 
its leg in the slip-knot. 
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SK©. IH.-^PRBBARATION'OP .'l^tt®3,AND ^ ^ 

-,V ' ■'•Pavd'and''its Prepa^ution • • ■ 

. 'x'-- ■- .. \ ■■ ■' ■ 

Eijed is an iipportiint faptor in tribal economy.- ' Neonomic 
- 'activities-and fop(J are-, very intimaiely chpnected and act. and 
reactNon ea'ch otlier^ at 'evj^j stage of th^r progress. .^Any.change 
ofxfnhd in.'a-tribe^leads; to'n similar -^ehange in 'its- economic 
:ahtmti&s., TiinVinti-bdiictiop; of a hdw h^dxpf food qften.leads to 
HhM? act^ities \vhieh' mjiy-\tltinuafely crpate'a new group' imthe so¬ 
cio-economic orgahrsatibh-.w abrogation of a pustpmary 

’■fop(J leads t(5- the a^lition pf certain ecpi^omic activities 'which 
directly or indirectly affects/the group .responsible’ for its pro¬ 
duction or supply-.’ The inteii.sh 5 ' of ’the ’ pliange 18 6pnimeii- 
■sucate.Avith t^ importakce of tlie type of .food so affected. This 
\ interdependende .'of food' and . ecpnomip , gctivi.ies iA alrnost 
'ojiinally felt, among p'eoples Of' both high aiiddow types of culture. 

Purum economic..Lifp .isTipvering-betwe^ hoe-ciilture ijhum) 

^ and/blough-pi,ilf lire And the laftpr '^^i».'t6^be gaining strength 
\eyery both.'the''-Wrmk 'df \uIti\alioD, paddy is the 

■ pfincipab crop and Hce ‘is their staple .fohd. So, change from* 
hill-cultmtion to plain^ggrioulture. ha^-.oot affected the staple 
foo(|'.of the.'tribe. V .But itbhas .'exerted . its . influence in' other 
quarters. ■B.efore-thh introduetibn of plough-culture the Purums 
had to depend only on their-piurns for ' cef'eafs and vegetables. 
.But this was, no doubt, a comparatively meagre and uncertain 
source. The amount of production in a'.yftwm is npt-.ajways 
sufficient to maintain even a family of hprmal size and’ this is 
more so with the Purums with their improvident nature and 
excessive love for drink. After the liarvest they enjoyed them¬ 
selves for sometime and this used to affect seriously the food- 
stock. So they were, after some time, forced to replenish, their ' 
larder by collection of wild vegetable products and 'huhting. 
This was indirectly helpful in varions ways. It led to a more 
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^l^ai^iced diet, provided the thrills of hunting and tracking and 
thereby relieved the monotony of their life.® These conditions 
have now disappeared owing to the introduction of plough- 
cultivation which has more successfully solved the bread-problem. 
Hunting for the sake of food has practically disappeared, 
collection of wild roots and fruits is no more necessary. Their 
place has been taken by fishing. But fishing cannot jirovide the 
thrills which hunting used to produce. The result is that 
whenever they now want a change from monotony of life they 
flock to the 2 'u pot. Moreover, as almost every family possessing 
plains-land has also jhums, they find little leisure to indulge in 
more manly pleasures of life. Thus, though plough-cultivation 
has given them a greater amount of security against shortage of 
food, it has, at the same time, robbed them of many of the 
pleasures of life and has virtually turned them into toiling 
serfs. 

Consumption of food, thoiigli an act of individuals, has 
social implications too. Drinking and feasting are the two 
principal modes of enjoying life among the Purums. They are 
the outward expressions of internal joy. Society has also 
stamped them as the conventional method of giving expression 
to this internal feeling and of communicating it to others. So, 
all occasions of individual or group happiness or relief culminate 
in either drinking bouts or feasting or both. Dancing and sing¬ 
ing are the two other means of expressing the same feelings. 
The greatest occasions of individual or- group happiness are 
celebrated with all of them together—that is drinking, feasting, 
dancing and singing. But these occasions are not celebrated by 
the individual alone or by his immediate family. Relatives, 
friends and neighbours are invited to join and heighten the 
occasion by their presence. There are perhaps very few' occa¬ 
sions on which the Purum householder can enjoy life alone. 
He requires partners in his enjoyment whose mental condition 
reacts on the mind of their host and thereby heightens his 
pleasure. This interchange of feelings has also influenced the 
social homogeneity of the people. Marriage, birth, attain¬ 
ment of social rank and political position etc., are occasions in 
the life of an individual when he feols liappy and tries to infect 

29 The Ualcher men hunt and fish “ not simply for amusement but in order to 
add to an otherwise meagre and imvariod diet.” The Lakhers are 
Btil.t in the hoe-culture stage, ^rany-r-o/). ciL: p. 75.) 
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tfiers with the sanie feeling. . Gccasions of pnblic happiness or 
relief are those when' tfie different deities responsible for., the 
welfare of the villagers are worshipped by the village comimlnity 
as; a whole or when thanks-offerings are made at the-end of 
harvest or some other agricultural operation etc. • . 

Food may be taken inside the house as well as outside. 
The morning and the evening meals are usually taken ..inside 
the house while the midday meal is carried to the field daring 
the seasons of field-activities. There it is consviined, if possible, 
under the shade of some tree, or, may be, under the open sky. 
In course of short journeys cooked food consisting of boiled rice 
and one or two kinds of curry is carried, tied into a neat bundle 
with plantain leaves. Such food is usually taken on the road- 
.side at a convenient place especially whore water is available. 
When they do not expect to return at the end of the day they 
generally carry cooked food for the first day and uncooked 
food such as rice, dried fish or meat, salt, chilly, vegetables, 
etc., for the subsequent days. They also carry on such occa¬ 
sions one or two cooking pots. Such uncooked food is generally 
carried Avhen they undertake long journeys through the, plains 
or to the towns, but rvhen they go. to visit other Purum villages 
they are usually, entertained with food, drink and shelter by 
their own. siblings or by the khullakpa of the village. ' If they 
go on a visit to the village of a different tribe they are given food 
and shelter by the khullakpa -who is by cu.stom responsible for 
tlieir entertainment. Whether the , visiting party will get 
cooked or uncooked food depends on its strenggth—if it be a 
small one cooked food is supplied but in case of a large party 
uncooked food is given which they have got to prepare. A 
general feeling of friendliness and mutual help now^ run through 
the villages of the bill tribes surrounding the valley of Manipur. 
Tliis is in no small degree due to pax Brittanica which has put 
a stop to intertribal and inter-villagc blood-feuds which still 
characterise the tribal life in unadministered areas. The hill- 
tribes of Manipur are now growing into a consciousness of unity 
amongst themselves as against the Hindu dwellers of the valley 
who look down upon them as something less than human beings. 
The latter shbw^ little interest and less sympathy to the aspira¬ 
tions of the hill people whose very association is polluting to 
them. As a re.sult of this attitude the hill people do not expect 
to find any .hospitality in the valley save and except in the 
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Ivabui Nagas who are now found in large number 
settled in the valley. 

Ordinarily husband and wife take their meals from the 
same plate together and the young children sometimes join them. 
But the children generally prefer to take their meals with their 
grandparents when the latter put up with them in the same 
family. A man may eat from the same plate with his grown¬ 
up sisters'—either elder or younger—married or unmarried. He 
may also take his food with his elder brother’s wife but not 
with his younger brother's wife nor with any unrelated woman. 
On occasions of social or religious feasts this homely arrange¬ 
ment does not prevail. In course of these feasts the‘ 
priests and the village elders including the village officers take 
their seats in a definite order prescribed for the occasion. Thus 
we hear that on the occasion of the first hair-cutting ceremony 
the seat of honour is given to the thempu who officiates on the 
occasion, followed by the village officers like the khullakpa, 
luplakpa, hanzaba, hithangha, keirungha, selungha, in order. 
After them the village elders take their seat in order of 
seniority of age. Women, youngmen and children may not sit 
with them in the same place but occupy a sepwate area where 
they enjoy themselves freely. Eice-beer (zv) and meat-curry are 
first served to the thempu and then to others in order. The 
installation of a new khullakpa is the occasion for a great socio¬ 
political feast when inhabitants of other Purum villages as well 
as friends from other tribes are invited. A huge quantity of 
rice-beer (zu) is brewed and a number of pigs are killed at the 
cost of the newly appointed headman. At this feast the 
villagers and the invited guests take their seat in the follovring 
order. The new khullakpa takes his seat at the head of the row 
and is fol'owed by the khullakpas of other villages invited on the 
occasion. Next comes the luplakpa of the village followed by 
the invited luplakpas of other villages. This goes on till the 
changlai of the village and the changlais of the other invited 
villages are seated. After them the elders of the village sit in 
order of seniority of age follow'ed b}^ other ordinary villagers 
and outsiders. The same order is maintained in the feasts held 
on the appointment of other village officers as well. It is quite 
clear that w’omen do not hold any position in such socio-political 
or socio-religious feasts. It has been noticed on various occa¬ 
sions that whenever drinks are offered to the Purum village 
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carries the first cup to the khullakpa what¬ 
ever his age may be, and tlie next ones to the other village offi' 
cers in order of rank. Older inhabitants or eyen -;retired village 
officers have to wait for their turn. This respect |or the village 
officers tell a tale 'different from what their present position 
indicates. It is, however, not impossible that the same order of 
precedence in feasts is not observed by all the villages or at all 
the feasts but there is no doubt that there is some soft of prece- • 
dence based on gerontocratic ideas.' ■ - 

The children take three meals a day in all the seasons. The 
adults generally take two meals a day except when there is work 
in the field when they also take three meals.™ The morning 
meal is taken at about 7 or 8 A.M., the midday meal at noon 
and the evening meal after sunset or Avhen they like, after 
returning from work. The morning and the midday meals are 
cooked together in the morning while the evening meal is pre¬ 
pared in .the afternoon. Preparation of food including cooking 
is one of the duties of the wife. She is helped in her task by 
her grown-up unmarried daughters^ and perhaps by the mother- 
in-law when the latter lives with her. Though preparation of 
fwd is regarded as womanly duty which the wife is expected to 
discharge besides other engagements, there is no taboo on it for 
the husband. When the wife falls ill or is othewise unable to 
discharge this duty the husband performs all the' taslcs in this; 
connection. Widowers prepare and cook their food from day 
to day for years together artd even a few bachelors wdio had po 
female member in tlie family were observed to perform alhthese 
tasks. Excepting a few fruits and one or two curries all the 
other dishes are cooked before eating. Boiled rice is nevej* 
taken alone—it is always accompanied by side dishes. Boiled 
rice is the staple food and it is taken mixed up with qne or 
other of the curries to be described later. Sometimes a pinch 
of salt is mixed up with the cooked rice in which condition it 
is taken—-each handful being followed by a pinch of curry 
Though boiled rice and curry are constant companions in 
ordinary meals there are certain occasions when curry prepared 
from sacrificial meat is taken alone without boiled rice. 

The Purums am acquainted with' all the three methods of 
cooking, namely, boiling, roasting and frying. Their hearth 

30.The .Lakhora have three meele a. day. (Parrv'— op. cit,, p. S2,) 

11—1565 B. 
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of three pieces of stone about half a cubit in height, 
placed in the form of a triangle on the floor of the house. On 
this tripod the cooking pot is placed and the fire fed with fuel 
from one of the three sides. There is no pit in the centre of 
the hearth and this leads to considerable waste of heat. At the 
slightest breath of wind the flame either flickers or is extin¬ 
guished, giving rise to volumes of smoke which find it difficult 
to go out. As a result, all things kept within the house soon 
turn sooty black. Moreover, so long as cooking goes on, some¬ 
one must constantly attend to the hearth and inspite of her best 
efforts the house remains full of smoke throughout the greater 
part of this operation. They burn wood in their hearths—ooke 
or animal dung is never used for this purpose, the former is 
even unknown to them. 

We have already stated that their staple food is rice. 
Paddy grains are stored up in the granary after the harvest. A 
quantity of it is taken out every day and spread out in the sun 
either on mats or on big flat circular basketry trays with 
'slightly raised rim. The latter are made specially for this 
purpose though other articles, e.g., chilly etc., are also sunned 
in them when occasion arises. During the rainy season a 
greater quantity of paddy is always put under the sun. When 
the sky remains overcast with clouds for days together the 
Purums place bamboo sunning trays with the grains on a 
frame-work hanging over the hearth. The rice required by the 
family is daily prepared by husking sunned paddy in a mortar 
with a pestle. This is the work of the wife or other female 
members of the house though there is no taboo on the males. 
Usually two persona stand facing each other and ply their pestles 
alternately on the grains kept in the mortar while a third person 
—if available—moves the grains in between the strokes. The 
operation can be done even by one person with equal success 
though more time is necessary on such occasions. After some¬ 
time the grains are taken out and cleared of their husks and 
other impurities with a winnowing tray and again put into the 
mortar and pestled. Pestling and wdnnowing thus go on alter¬ 
nately till the grains are fully cleared (Plate IX, Fig. 23). 

Rice is next washed in water and put into an earthen pot 
with sufficient quantity of water for boiling. When the grains 
have attained proper softness the gruel is strained off and kept 
apart in a vessel for the pigs. The cooking pot with the boiled 
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is next placed on a quantity of burning embers taken out 
of the hearth. In this position it remains for sometime during 
which the boiled rice inside is turned over once or twice so that 
all the grains may be evenly cooked and the residue of the gruel 
dried up. Salt or any otlier kind of spice is not used in cooking 
rice. 

Every adult male or female consumes .at every meal from a 
quarter to half a seer (8 to 16 oz) of uncooked rice. In prepar¬ 
ing every cun-y salt is used and a number of spices. The 
common spices of the Purums are chilly, turmeric, oirions, etc. 
Coriander leaves are also used in preparing curries especially 
when they are not cooked. The preparation of a number of the 
more important curries are given below. - 

Nga-ndai {Curry made from fresh fish) 

If the fish has scales they are removed and also the intes¬ 
tines and the fins. It is then cut into pieces if it happens to 
be a big one. In case of small fish this is not necessary—they 
are cooked whole. Turmeric, onion, chillies and coriander leaves 
are ground into a paste and fried in sesamum oil at first. Next 
the fish to be cooked is placed on the pan with the spices and 
fried in the same way in sesamuni oil and next salt and water 
added to make up the soup. The fish is boiled till it becomes 
soft. When oil is not available they boil the spices in water for 
a period of time and then put the fish into it and thus prepare 
tlie curry. They know by appearance as well as by taste 
whether the fish- is properly cooked or not. Generally no 
vegetable is added to nga-ndai. 

Nga-kang-an (Curry made from dried fish) 

The fish is neither burnt nor washed nor steeped in water. 
It is simply cut into pieces and boiled in water along with the 
spices mentioned in the previous case. It is not necessary to 
fry the fish in oil previous to boiling. Different kinds of veget¬ 
ables, e.g., pieces of colocasia, gourd, pumpkin, etc., are cooked 
with dried fish. 

Nga-an-run (dried fish curry cooked loith rice) 

This curry is prepared in the same way as nga-kahg-an, 
only a quantity of rice is boiled along with the fish. The 
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ntity of water depends on tlie quantity of rice. No gruel ig- 
jBtrained off. . . . - 

An-pa£ (curry made with dried fish without cooking) 

'J’tie-fish is cut into very samll pieces; turmeric, onions/and 
chillies are ground into a paste; coriander leaves are torn into 
pieces. All these are next mixed up with salt and a little water 
and kneaded with the right hand for sometime. When all the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed up it is ready for consumption. 

When it is not convenient to.prepare any curry one naay eat 
his usual quantity of boiled rice only with a piece of dried fish 
singed.over the fire; No spice, not even salt, is necessary to eat 
such a piece of dried fish. 

Ame-but is the term used for all kinds of meat curries. 
They are also prepared almost in the same way as fish curries; . 
there is very little difference. 

Mering-hut (curry prepared from fresh meat) can be made 
from any kind of meat and is cooked in the same way and, with 
tlie same spices as nga-ndm. 

When there is more fresh meat than a family can possibly 
consume in a day or two, a portion of it is dried up over the 
family hearth. Such nl'eat is cut into thin strips of about 30 
to 46 cm. in length and spread out evenly over a bamboo frame¬ 
work hanging oyer the family hearth, Here'-they remain till 
they are consumed. Generally, when there is no fresh fish or 
meat for a number of days, curry is made with this dried meat. 
This is known as mekarig-biit. Tt appeared that the Purums 
preferred dried fish to drierl meat. In order to prepare 
mekang-but the meat is first singed, over fire and then 
softened by beating with a piece of wood or stone over another 
piece of either material. It is then cut into pieces and cooked in 
the same manner as dried fish. 

When big animals like pig, baffalo, mithun or cow are 
slaughtered a curry is made from their entrails which is called 
shong-aniei-btit. Tlie entrails are taken out and cleared of their 
contents. The liver, heart, lung etc. are cut into pieces and 
mixed with salt and spices like chilly, onions, etc,, ground into 
a paste. This is next put into the intestines of the animal 
along with its blood and both the ends of the intestines are 
closed. It is then boiled in Avater. Other parts of the entrails 
are also cleai-ed and cut. into pieces and cooked along with the 
intestines. The meat of the animal is cooked separately. 
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Dried meat is also eaten like dried fish, after scorching it 
in fire, without any spice or even salt. Neither fresh fish nor 
fresh meat is eaten raw. Vegetables are cooked with dried 
meat but seldom with fresh meat. 

The Purums grow a number of pulses in their jhums such 
as heloi (shing'j0l-howai in Meithei), belik {chak-howai in 
Meithei), chhagol (same in Meithei), and beshow {mmg-houm 
in Meithei). They are prepared for eating in tlie following 
manner. In the case of beloi a soup is prepared by boiling the 
pods and the leaves when green. Salt and some of the spices 
mentioned before such as chilly, turmeric etc., are added and 
eaten in tliis state. In the case of the rest, the grains am only 
boiled with salt and spices to form a soup which is eaten. They 
require a longer period to cook. The grains of belik and beshow 
need not be broken before cooking but chhagol pulses require this 
operation. None of them, however, is cleared of their husks. 

Milk has come into use in recent years and is taken by a 
very small number of persons here and there. It has been, no 
doubt, borrowed from the dwellers of the valley. It is con-sumed 
after boiling. Mother’s milk is still the chief food for infants 
though now-a-days motherless infants are fed on cow or buffalo 
milk. 

The Purums grow a large number of plantain trees in their 
jhuvis and the fruits are taken rijDe either alone or with boiled 
rice. Honey is rare in their hills and so they use it only for 
medicinal purposes. Sugar and molasses are liked by everybody, 
old and young, but they have not the money to purchase them 
now and often. They are procured on occasions and mainly for 
the children. 

Among domestic animals the Purums prefer the meat of 
pigs while among wild ones they like boars. Wild hens are pre¬ 
ferred among wild birds. 

In. times of famine or scarcity of food the Purums eat bal-m 
the tuberous root of a creeper found in the bills. It is cut into 
pieces and boiled before eating. 

The Purums are not omnivorous like some of their 
neighbours. They have to observe restrictions in re.spect of 
quite a good number of objects. Among birds, the crows 
(kowak), the Bengal kite (mmu), the bhimraj {Man-hla)] and 
the vultures (lang-dia) may not be eaten. These birds are for- 
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__.X as they eat carrion and, even human flesh; Among 

animals they generally avoid,elephants, tigers, bears, dogs, rats, 
moles and all kinds of snakes.One of our informants gave 
the following reasons-for their avoidance. The tiger is forbidden 
as it has a coat similar in design to the upper cloth of the men 
of position in Purum society. ' Tlie elephant was created with a 
bit from every other animal including human beings so to 
eat its flesh means cannibalism. Bears are repitlsive animals 
while the dogs are sensible' creatures and understand orders. 
Eats and moles are not eaten ■ as they burrow into the earth 
wliere they possibly eat all sorts of unclean things including 
human corpse. Snakes are daaigerous owing to the poison in 
their mouth. Such are the grounds for avoiding these animals 
and they leather seem to be fanciful interpretation of the indivi¬ 
dual informant and is possibly not the customary belief of his 
community. In only two cases there are real religious taboos. 
The ngaprum and ngaril (possibly eel fish) which are'believed to 
be the staffs of Senamalii may not l)e eaten l)y the pijxis who are 
the priests of the deity. 

Butchen' Art 

When required for ordinary feasts animals and birds are 
killed in the following manner, ' It is believed that this keeps 
intact the taste of the meat by stopping overflow of blood from 
the body of the animal. In religious sacrifices some of these 
methods are employed though not all. Animals of both the 
sexes are killed, without any distinction, for tlieir meat, though 
this is not the case in religious sacrifices.® 

Small pigs are killed by beating with a stick on the ffead 
but the bigger ones are despatched by spearing at the junction 
of the body with the front legs. The spear is thrust in such 
a manner that it pierces the heart which causes immediate death 
to the animal. The entrails of the pig are then removed and the 
body is singed over fire and cleaned by scraping with the sharj) 
edge of a rf-no (chopper) and by washing in water. It is then 
cut into pieces and is thus made ready for cooking. Pigs are 

31 The Lakhei*s practically take all kinds. of meat. The Thadons .-also nle not 

• behind them in .this respect. (I’arry—op-cit.*, P- 83; 0KaW-r-op. eft., 

- m •: 

32 The Thadoiis also'cat auimaX-j of bol-li the sexes. (Shaw—op. cit., p. 90.) 
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fill and eat it along with the meat. 

The buffaloes are slaughtered by beating with pestles. The 
animal is tied to a post at its neck and horns. The man stands 
in front and delivers the blow on the head between tlie horns. It 
takes about two or three strokes to kill even a sturdy animal. 
Oows and mithuns are also killed in the same manner. These 
animals are alw'ays skinned before their meat is prepared for 
cooking. The Piirums do not like to eat their skin. The 
entrails of all these big animals including the pigs are also 
cleaned and eaten by tliem. The hoofs of cows, buffaloes and 
mithum are not useil in any way but drinking cups and musical 
instruments are made from their horns. 

Birds, like domestic fowls, are killed by throttling. The 
feathers are plucked out one by one either after dipping the body 
in hot water or after scorching it over fire. The intestines are 
removed and thrown away as they are not eaten. The meat is 
cut into pieces along with the skin which is never removed. It 
is then ready for tlie pot. They say that if the skin is removed 
much of the fat will be lost and the meat will taste rather flat. 

Drinks and their Preparation 

Water is the drink par excellence for every Purum man or 
woman. It does not cost them anything. But a more valued 
one is zu a kind of rice-beer prepared by the housewife herself. 
Every house stocks a quantity of this beverage for daily use. But 
on festive occasions it is prepared in large quantity and freelv 
distributed among the assembled guests. Not only this, it is the 
common drink which every man offers to friends and relatives 
who come to visit him in his house ; in a word it is the means 
of showing courtesy and welcome. . Zu has another and a more 
important use : in all religious and magico-religious rites obla¬ 
tions of zu are made to the deities concerned. In fact, it 
appears, that other kinds of offerings like animal sacrifices, 
sweets, etc., are communicated to the respective recipients 
through this beverage which on all such occasions is poured 
out after uttering the name, of the deity for whom the offerings 
are intended. Perhaps we shall not be wrong to state that it 
plays tlie same part among the Punims as clarified butter and 
Soma used to play among the ancient Aryans in connection with 
sacrifices. 


„ vA 
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The Purums have two kinds of liquor namely wai-zu and 
zau-zii. The former is made by fermentation while the latter is 
obtained by distillation. Ordinarily wai-zu is called merely zu 
and we have used the term in this sense throughont this^work. 
Zau-zu is more intoxicating than wai-zu. Both these kinds of 
drinks are made by the Purums. 

Wai-zu is prepared in the following manner.“ A quantity 
of rice is cooked in the usual manner and spread out on a 
basketry tray for cooling. It is then mixed with a quantity of 
paddy-husk. Yeast is next added in a powdered form and 
tlioroughly mixed up with the stuff. The mixture is then put 
into a closely woven deep basket. A depression is made on the 
top of this stuff at the centre and a few hhaichu leaves put into 
it. On these leaves a few burning charcoals are placed and the 
w^hole covered with plantain or any other kind of leaves. The 
smoke produced by the hhaichu leaves, burning under the char¬ 
coals, tries to escape through the stuff and thereby imparts its 
flavour to the zu. This flavour is very much appreciated by tlie 
Purums. We have already noticed that hhaichu leaves are 
often burnt to drive away good as well as evil spirits and it is 
not impossible that this might have had some connection with 
its introduction in the preparation of zu. However, at present, 
it. is used only to flavour the liquor. It is kept in' this condi¬ 
tion' for twenty-four hours after which the stuff is removed to 
a big earthen jar especially kept for preparing zu. Here it 
remains for four to ten days according to the season. In winter 
fermentation is delayed and it often takes about ten days but 
■ in the summer months four days are quite sufficient for the 
purpose. During these days the jar is placed near the hearth 
and in winter it has sometimes to be placed under the sun in 
the courtyard during daytime. During summer season it is 
not necessary. At the expiry of this period w'ater is added and 
half-an-hour later it is ready for consumption. 

The yeast (chol) used by the Purums for fermentation i.s 
sometimes purchased from the market but more often it is pre¬ 
pared by them. Kice is at first powdered into flour. The bai'k 
of a tree called jang-zu is cut into small pieces and ground into 
0 : ' ' 

33 The vaijn of the Thaclous and sahmapi of the Lakbers are the same as the 
' ■ wai-zu of ihe Purnms. (Shaw— op. p. 03; Parry—op. cif., p. 87.) 

LuBhei zn is similar though not prepared in the same manner. 

(Shakespeare— op.eit., p. 37.) 
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T'ig. 17. Woman carding cotton inaide 
basket. 


18. KhuUakpa of Khulen standing 
on a big mat before his house. 




Fig. 19. Ruishang of Tampak with 
village olders in front. 


Fig. 90. Granary of the Khullakpa 
of Tampak. 


I'ig, 21. Kkulpu before mmgshuk of Tampak 


Fig. 22. Zu vessels—Changningiong 
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(lays, and keep well for three to four months. 

We have already stated that zau-zu is prepared by distilla¬ 
tion.^ In preparing zau-zu all the processes are the same as in 
the case of wai-zu up to the addition of water after fermentation 
—the only difference being that no husk is mixed up with the stuff 
from which zau-zu is to be distilled. The fermented material is 
saturated with water and transferred to the upper vessel (No. 4) 
of the distillation plant (Plate XVI. Fig. 60) which is described 
below. A big earthen pot (No. 3) about half-filled with water 
is placed on the fire-place. On the top of it another earthen 
pot (No. 4) is placed and the junction of the two pots is 
tightly closed with wet cloth or earth. At the bottom of this 
pot (No. 4) an aperture (No. 8) is made on which a bamboo 
sieve is placed supporting the fermented material. The top of 
this pot is also closely covered Muth a lid and earth so that no 
vapour may escape through it. Another smaller earthen pot 
fNo. 6) is placed near about in a wooden vessel filled up woth 
water. A bamboo pipe (No. 5) connects these two pots namely 
Nos. 4 and 6 at their middle-height or a little above. The top 
of pot No. 6 is closed tightly so that no vapour may escape. A 
gourd ladle (Plate XVT Fig. 61B) is kept in the wooden vessel 
already referred to. Now every thing is ready and fire is 
kindled in the fire-place at the bottom of Pot No. 3. Vapour 
rises from the water contained in this pot and passes through 


the aperture (No. 8) at, the bottom of Pot No. 4 and at the 
same time through the fermented stuff placed on the sieve ovei 
No. 8 and is ultimately led into Pot No. 6 through the bamboo 
pipe. It may be mentioned here that the junctions of the 
bamboo pipe with the pots are also tightly closed and made 
vapour-proof. Some one remains seated near the plant and con¬ 
stantly pours water over the outer surface of Pot No. 6 in order 
to keep it cool. The vapour entering through the bamboo pipe 
comes in contact with the cool inner side of the pot (No. 6) and 


34 Zau-zu of the Pnrnms is similar to the jukha of the Thadous, zuri of the 
T^khers, and rakzu or zuthak of the Lnsheis. (Shaw—op. ci’t., p. 93; 
Parry—op. ejt,, p. 87 <and Shakespeare—op. cit,, p. 37). 

12—1565 B. 
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lereby condensed at once and collected at the bottom of the 
This is zau-zu. 


Domestic Utensils , 


' Earthen ware . ' ' . , 

The Purpms do not nowadays make their earthen pots 
themselves nor do'they have any tradition of their manufacture 
by them in the past.® Their villages are now situated at a 
place which is hear one of the few centres of pot-making within' 
Maniphr State. As a result, the Purums purchase their earthen¬ 
ware from the dealers of Waikhong market. The price of the 
articles is less here than in many other parts of the Manipur 
hills. ' , 

The Purums generally use three different kinds of earthen 
pots for three different purposes, namely for cooking rice, 
keeping water and brewing zu. The water-pot (Plate XVI. 
Fig. 62A) is high and narrow with a wide mouth and long neck. 
This shape has perhaps something to do with the method ol- 
bringing water. "Water is fetched from village springs or 
streams in these pots placed in an ordinary carrying basket 
(Plate IX Fig. 32) and carried slung from the forehead as usual. 
Another kind of pot (Plate XVI Fig. 620) w^as observed in some 
of the villages. It is low and wide ^.nd is almost spherical in 
shape. It has a narrow mouth with a very short neck. This 
type of pots is used for keeping w^ater as well as liquor. It has 
no decoration., The water pots are placed on circular stands made 
by braiding cane-splits. 

The pots (Plate XVI Fig. 62B) for cooking rice (bu-bel) 
are a'so.low and wide and has almost a spherical shape. It has 
pfactically no neck but a rim about an inch in height round the 
mouth w'liich is comparatively larger. The pot is thick in 
texture. The rice-pot (hu-hel) is usually kept on , a circular 
earthenware stand or iron tripod. 

The pot, in which zu is finally brewed (zu-hel) (Plate VI 
Fig. 22) and mixed with water is larger than the hu-hel and is 
high and provided with a comparatively narrow bottom. Its 
neck is of medium size. It is always provided with a circular 

35 Hand-made pottery only is tonnd among the Liisheis mannfactnred hy the 
womenfolk. (Shpkespearo-^op. cit., p. 29.) The Hakher women also 
make cooking idiots with their hands. (Parry~-op. cit., p. 128.) 
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stiuul of braided eane-splits which is connected Avitli a band of 
the same material round the neck by means of a number, of cane- 
splits or strings. Two handles are sometimes made out of this 
neck-band with cane-splits or strings for easily removing the 
pot from place to place. The zu-hel also has no decoration on 
it. The Purums also use, especially the poorer section, earthen 
plates with high rim for taking their food from, as well as for 
other purposes. Sometimes an earthenware stand is provided to 
the hookah or hubble-bubble. 

WOODBN UTBNSiLS 

Thouglr the Purums depend for their earthenware on the 
dwellers of tlie valley, they manufacture almost all their wooden 
utensils themselves. Gfenerally the householders themselves 
make the wooden seats, pestles, mortars, handles of chams, etc. 
But in every village some persons are more skilled in carpentry 
than the rest. Their services are often requisitioned by other 
householders. No payment, however, is made for such services. 
Their only reward is the praise which they get for executing a 
good piece of work together with a liberal supply of zu. The 
tools for woodwork are generally the cham, axe, chisel and the 
wooden hammer. 

The wooden utensils of the Purums generally consist of the 
mortar and pestle for husking rice, wooden vessels (heng), wooden 
seats (hkhang), mortar (hlengsum) and pestle (hengshorol?) for 
pounding chilly and other spices, etc. The mortar for hijsking 
paddy is made in two forms. In one variety, (Plate XVII 
Pig. 63B) one end of a block of wood is scooped out to form a cup 
which receives the grains. It stands on the other end while the 
middle part on the outer side is constricted. The other variety 
of mortar (Plate XVII Pig. 63A) is also made from a block of 
wood in which the cavity for receiving the grains is scooped out 
on one side, already planed to a flat surface, instead of on one 
end. It has the additional advantage of a rectangualr tray-like 
formation with a raised rim scooped out of the w'ood all around 
the cavity. This tray-like formation prevents the grains from 
falling on the ground wdien they spring up, struck by the pestle. 
In order to lessen the weight of the mortar the AA'ood around the 
cavity on the outer side is shaped into a rectangular form while 
the remaining part is removed. Sometimes in this kind of 
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mortar, two or more cavities are formed iu the same block ol 
wood. The pestle is a wooden pole about f.’5 metres in lengtli, 
cylindrical in cross-section with a diameter of about 10 cm. at 
the base or working end. The diameter of the pestle decreases 
to a very slight extent towards the upper end. It is provided 
with an iron ferrule closely fitted around the working end. 

Wooden vessels (heng) (Plate XVII Pig. 65) are of 
different sizes. They are generally scooped out of sections of a 
tree and are deep and circular in shape, and provided with 
handles shaped from the same piece of material. Tliey are 
generally used for storing cooked articles and may be used for 
other purposes as well. These wooden vessels are generally 
purchased from the market though some of them may l)e made 
at home. In many cases tliese vessels are imported into Manipur 
■ from outside. 

Lakhiing or the wooden seat (Plate XVII Pigs. 66A & B) is 
a genuine home product of the Purums. It is almost always 
manufactured by the liouseholder with his chain, his chisel and 
Iiaramer. The lakhang is generally rectangular in shape hnt 
varies in size. It is made from a single block of wood with 
the top planed into a flat surface and the two upper borders are 
often rounded tliough it is not essential. The wood from the 
lower side is scooped out and the transverse section along the 
breadth appears like an IT or X. Every householder has a number 
of such lakhanqs vvduch are used by day as seats and at night as 
head rests.“ Though the Purums grow cotton in the jhmns they 
do not make pillows with it. 

Wooden troughs (Plate XVII, Fig. 64) are used to give 
food to the pigs. They are about a metre in length and are 
made by scooping out one side of a tree-trunk. This is also a 
liome product and is never purchased. 

For pounding cliilly and other spices the Purums use 
a small wooden mortar {hlengsum) uliicli looks more like a cup. 
The pestle (hengshorol) in this case is alw'ays of iron with its 
uiiper end curved so that it may be easily snspendecl from one 
.of the bamboo slivers of the house-Avail. 

Another wooden contrivance, used foi* collecting paddy 
spread out on the gTOund or for removing dung from the coAvshed, 
consists of a bamboo handle and a AA'ooden board joined together. 
The handle is about 1-5 metre long and the AA'ooden board is 

3< The Lakhers iise tjamboo lialves as pillows. iPam—op. cw'/., p. 86, Fig, 2.) 
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frclied at the top and atraight at the l)ottani where it is about 
'40 cm. in'length. ' Tlie handle is tightly litted through a hole 
bored at about ttie middle part of;the board. The lower edge of 
the board is bevelled on the outer-side. This is also made b.Y 
tlie Purum householder himself. 

.'Bamboo sections are used as diiuking- cups (Plate XVI. 
Fig. 61A) and for keeping oil.. Among some tidbes ,sucb as the 
Chirus,' they are also used for bringing and keeping water. But 
among the Purums we did-not. find the latter use. It may be 
due to the cheapness pf earthen pots .in. this area but -we shall 
not be surprised to find bamboo sections used by some poor men 
for tins,very purpose. In the ruishan^ (village assembly hall) 
of Tanipak we found more than a score ol tliese bamboo drink¬ 
ing eups. The length ol' such cups'varies, from 10 to 30 cm. or 
even more. The. inner diameter is generally a little above 2 or 
3 cm. .or so. It is made from' a bamboo section with. one. node 
kept intact at the bottom. An U-like cut is made at the upper 
end for providing .an air-passage at the time of drinking. The 
'smaller ones are generally meant for drinking zu whjle the 
-bigger one,s are employed in taking water. The bamboo vessel 
for keeping oil is exactly similar to the drinking cup — the only 
addition being a lid of the same material. Tliese bamboo vessels 
are all niade by the Purum householder liimself with the help 
mainly of .his chain. The qui ver for keeping afrow-s is also 
made from one or more internodes of bamboo and is sometimes 
fitted with a lid of the smne'.material. A kind of. spoon is also 
inanufaotured from bamboo. . 

The gourd is used for 'various domestic purposes. The 
•'green fruit is eaten as a vegetable while, the ripe one is utilised 
for making a number of domestic, utensils. The fruit is grown 
both.at iiorne,and in the jhum._ 'Vessels for keeping zu and water 
a« well as ladles are made from ri}5e gourds. A hole is made. into 
tlie .body of the fruit at tlie required spot and a little salt or 
cowdung or both are put into it. Tlie inner soft part of the fruit 
soon decomposes and is washed'’out. - Tlie outer shell is. then 
dried.-in the sui). Novr the riiid becomes quite tough and strong 
and any ..liquid may ;be kept ii-i it. But' the Purums smoke it 
On. a shelf over . the family-'kiartli .tor some time-before use. 
- Soon- it assume A a very pleasing brown colour. It is now ready 
for use. - Gxnierally 'w'ater or m is kept in such vessels in which 
they may be carried to the' field or on ' journeys, ' ^Gourd ladles 
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late XVI. Fig. 61B) are also made in the same fashion—only 
the opening is made bigger and tliat at the lower part—the npper 
part being used as a handle. 

Metal Utensils 

The metal utensils of the Pururns consist of brass pots 
(t/ui-don) (Plate IX Pig. 29) and bell-metal plates, {suni-buhu) 
(Plate IX Pig. 29). AH of them are purchased from Manipuri 
dealers. These plates and pots are imported in large number 
from Sylhet. Some of them may be mamdactured by the 
Meithei braziers. Sucli metal utensils are available only in tlie 
houses of well-to-do Pururns. Ordinary householders do not 
indulge in such luxuries. For them, the earthen plates and 
bamboo cups are quite sufficient. Besides these brass and bell- 
metal utensils, one or two iron, cooking pans may be traced in 
the Iiouses of substantial men. These are also imported into 
Manipur from outside. 

Baskets 

Baskets of different sizes and shapes form indispensible 
adjuncts to Purum households. They are used for various pur¬ 
poses such as for carrying grains, water-pots, fuel, cotton, etc., 
for storing paddy, for brewing zu, for carrying things bn 
journeys, for sunning paddy and other objects, and for keeping 
sundry articles. They are mostly made of bamboo-splits, though 
cahe-splits are sometimes seen to be used. Basketry is tlie 
special department of the males though it is not tabooed to the 
females. Whenever men find time and opportunity they engage 
themselves in making baskets to meet household necessity and 
never for selling in the-market. Baskets for particular purposes 
have special teclinique. The Punims. sometimes purchase 
baskets from the Marrings and ue found a few beautiful 
specimens of these at Khulen. Most of the Purum baskets are 
of plaited variety with here and tliere a wicker-work. Coiled 
baskets are neither made nor used by them. Most of tlie 
baskets have square pedestals made witli strips of bamboo or a 
kind of inferior timber. Sometimes tliey aie provided with 
four hoofs dustead of a pedestal—^tbe hoofs being made with 
sections of bamboo. Purum baskets, excepting the trays, are 
invariably square or rectangular at the bottom and round on the 
top. 
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liefse-.'liaskets -are vei-y simple in tbeir shape mid deeigm 
Though basketry provides among many ti'ibal ■ groups'a,-yory 
suitable field- for showing artistic enibellisliments, this has ;,not 
been so among tlie Purums. Neither geometric figures ndr 
designs from nature decorate their baskets. ^Sometimes' the 
technique of weaving is abruptly changed and tfiis is. nokidone 
from any aesthetic motive but for durability (See top of carrying 
basket). • . 

Purum baskets may be roughly classified into fohr. groups 
based on their use-viz. (.1) Carrying baskets, (2),Storing baskets, 
(3) Haversacks for men and (4) Trays. - , , ’ ' . 


(1) Carrying baskets 

There are two main types of carrying baskets—one used for 
carrying grains and the other for siindiy articles'of bigger siise. 
The difference in tbe''tWo types lies in the technique of vveaving. 
The former (Plate XVITI Pig. 70) is a closely woven basket in 
which twill-weaving is used entirely while in the latter 
(Plate XVIII Pig. 69) the technique of weaving is open hexa¬ 
gonal. They have got almost the same shape but the size 
varies according to the age of the carrier. Adults have got one 
size and the children another. The carrying basket for adults 
is about 70 cm. in height. Its bottom is about 25 cm. square 
while the diameter at the top is about 45 cm. Though the 
bottom is square, the basket assumes a rounded form within 6 
or 7 cm. of its height and gradually the diameter is increased 
towards the top. - The technique of basketry of the flat bottom 
is generally of the? check variety while the entire side-wall is 
either made of twill-work or hexagonal .open-work. At the 
'month'Qf the basket the heads of elements are bent obliquely 
and tucked inside the finislied part immediately below'. Next 
the rini iS'protected between one or two. pairs of bamboo slivers 
taken round the entire mouth of the basket and tied .at regular 
intervals. This process of protecting the' rim is followed w-ith 
slight variations in all the different kinds of baskets, "The 
carrying baskets are provided with pedestals made from a','single 
thin strip of wood or bamboo about 5 cm, in breadth which is 
bent at the fonr corners — the two ends being secured either by 
sewing or.binding. It is fitted below.tlie'square bottom' of the 
basket cm which it .stands. Eadi-carryipg basket Ras fi strap the 
middle part ,of which is • made of a flat strip of basketry work 


miST/fy 
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7 cm. broad, whieli assumes a tubular form towards the 
ends. It is made by tv\dlling fine bamboo strips. At the two 
ends, strips of fibre ropes are added. The strap is attached 
slightly belowf the middle paid of tlie basket, which hangs from 
tlie forehead on tfie back of the carrier. The basketry part of 
3 strap is placed on the forehead or on the frontal bone. 




(2) Storing baskets 


This group of baskets also presents at least two varieties pf 
shape fiFd different grades of size. There are the big cylindrical 
baskets for permanently storing grains in the aenk (granary) and 
the bowl-shaped ones of large size used for keeping grains tem¬ 
porarily as w'ell as for measuring them. The smaller ones of tlie 
latter variety are used for keeping cotton while ginning or for 
storing cotton rolls ready for spinning. In the village smithy 
we found baskets of similar shape but bigger size (Plate XVTIT 
Pig. 72) in which the tools and other requisites were stored. 
Most of these baskets consist of closely woven check-work but 
those found in the smithy had open space in-betw'een the 
different elements. They are all provided with a square bottom 
and round top. In one of the specimen.s—a Marring basket 
(Plate XVIII Fig. 73) we found four hoofs made of four sections 
of bamboo. 


(3) Haversacks 


Men often use haversacks (Plate XVITI Pig 71) of basketry 
work when going out on a journey. These arc roughly oval at 
the mouth and straight but pressed at the bottom. The height 
is about 45 cm. and the breadth at the bottom more than 30 cm. 
The depth gradually increases towards the top to about 15 cm. 
Tliey are made of thin bamboo splits—tlie technique of basketry 
being tivill-work. Tliey have straps similar to those of carrying 
ba.slfots and are hung from the riglit shoulder on the left side 
below the arm-pit. Sometimes the strap is made from a piece 
of hide dried in the sun by stretching with bamboo pegs and then 
simply cut into required shape. No other treatment is necessary. 


(4) Trays 


The basketry trays (Plate XVITT Fig. 68) are almost always 
‘iir and flat in shape with a slightly raised rim. The 
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^tnanieter of the lugger ones reach u}) to even }.’22 metre. Tliey 
are made of liamboo sfilits of different bi’eadth and thickness. 
The teclinique of basketry is either check or tfl'ill work. The 
rim is gimerally protected f)etM'een a. fiaii' of bamboo slivers tied 
at intervals with bamboo splits. These trays are geneVally used 
for sunning paddy, chillies, tobacco leaves and other articles. A 
smalt trayof basketry work with a circular jiedestal was found 
at Klmlen used for holding cotton rolls ready for spinning. 

Some of the flat check-work trays have open spaces between 
the elements and they serve ns .sieves (Plate XVTTT Pig. 67). 

Tlie Punnn winnowing fans also may be classified with the 
trays. 

In this account of the different types of baskets we have- 
tried to indicate the most important uses of the different varieties. 
It does not mean liowever that a basket stated to be used for a 
particular purpose here may not be used for any other purpose. 

Sec. IV.— Dress and ornament 

Tlie ordinary working garment of a Purum man (Plate TI 
Figs. 8 and 9) is a. piece of loin-cloth about four or five dibits in 
length and twenty-five to thirty inches in breadth. Tt is all over 
white in colour and is raamifactnred generally by tlie womenfolk 
of the house from yarns ivhich they themselves spin from the 
wtton grown in the jhiim. Tt is worn around tlie loin—the twn 
ends being either allowed to dangle loosely in front or one of them 
is passed between the thighs and tucked at the back, the other end 
in sncli cases is gathered together and tucked in front. In cold 
w'eathor they nse an upper cloth (Plate T Fig. 3.) which is thicker 
in texture and is .sometimes made of coloured yarns. Tt is about 
five or six cubits in length and three cubits in breadth. This 
upper piece serves various purposes; it gives warratli in cold 
weather, adds grace and dignity when he goes on a visit to some 
other place, serves as a bag w'hcn his carrying-basket is nof; at 
hand and may be spread out to lie on when a properly made bed is 
not available. Besides these tw'o pieees, wdiioh may be called 

indi,spen.sable there is another, the turban, (Plate I Pigs. 1_6) 

which does not alw'ays grace the head of a Purum man. It i,s 
about five cubits in length and one cubit in Breadth. 

-On special occasions the dimensions of the loin-cloth are 
increased but there is no change in its colour and texture. Now¬ 
adays mill-made cloth has appeared among the Purums but it is 

13-166-5^3. 
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a, rai'e luxiu)’ wljicJi can be afforded only by tliose few vydro Jiave 
secured a State job or acquired some money by some M'indfall. 
The turban may be made from an ordinary piece of white clotb 
(Plate I Figs. 3 and 6) but often it has coloured borders (Plate I 
Fig. 1) oil all sides with tassels on the two ends. To cite an 
example the tuidian piece of tlie tlieinpii of Cliumbang, when J 
saw him in 1931, had elaborate ornamentation on all sides. 

The upper cloth of the Purums varies more extensively in its 
design, ornamentation and colour. Besides the plain Avhite 
variety (Plate XI Fig. 37) of everyday use there are two others, 
namely, the rangambusum and the aoa-am'pi. The mngamhusiim 
(Plate I Fig. 3) may be worn by both young and old but the ao«- 
arnpi (Plate I Fig. 1) is reserved for the old only i.e., those who 
are on the wrong side of forty. An exception however is made 
in the case of high officials of the village community such as the 
khullalpa, luplakpa, etc., ivho may wear it even if they are below 
forty on account of their dignified position. Neither rangam- 
husum nor aoa-ampi can be used by any woman whatever her age 
or position may be. Our informants told that the aoa-ampi 
imitates in design the skin of the aquatic snake called rulpi in 
Purum and lairel in Meithei. 

The Purum woman (Plate IV Pig. 13 and Plate X Fig. 34) 
practically covers herself from the calf to tlie top of the breasts 
with a single piece of cloth. The two ends of this cloth are 
brought together below' the left armpit, draping the body omip, 
and tied together on the spot. The upper cloth is either tied 
round the w'aist in the form of a belt (Plate X Fig. 34) as wdien 
dancing or performing such other works wdiich require vigorous 
body-movements or merely ivrapped round the upper part of the 
body. The ordinary loAver garment of CA'eryday use is plain and 
white in colour but on festive occasions they wear a ))iece gene¬ 
rally striped red and black alternately (Plate X Fig. 34). 

These, clothes seem to be tlie indigenous garments of the 
Purums—both male and female. They are entirely manu¬ 
factured by the Purum women on their simple looms. FjVCU 
tlie yarns for these fabrics are spun by the womenfolk from 
cotton grown in their oAvn jhums. The Purums, are therefore 
completely independent so far as their indigenous dress is con¬ 
cerned. But now'-'a-days certain items of dress have appeared 
among them for w'hich they have to depend on the traders of 
Waikhong market or even of Imphal. They purchase from the 
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s.of Waikhong: shirts, panjabis and fatms (vesta) niade 
from . coxnparatively finer' imported fabrics (Plate H l^ig. 9). 
Jerseies are also in evidence, , .These are. worn by the male folk 
mostly oil festive occasions'. The coat is also coming into 
favour (Plate I Pig. 5) and is eithci- made by the same tailors 
or purchased from the dealers in discarded army clothing. 
The .women, also wear on festive occasions a kind of blouse with 
full sleeve (Plate III Fig. 10) .made from velvevet. These are 
either seun by tlie yvomen themselves or by the tailors. 

-' Children of tender years go without any lower garment 
till they are six or seven years old when they put on a l&nyuti. 
During winter months they are covered with a piece of upper 
cloth (Plate VI Fig. 20) which is wrapped round the body once 
or twice from the neck down to the (“alf or knee. h.'he ujiper 
ends of this piece are tied round the neck with a simple knot 
at the back. They put on the usual lower garment at about 
tenth or eleventli year—the girls a little earlier than the hoys. 


Decorations 

Purum ornaments are neither numerous nor expensive. 
Tliey do not wear any ornament on the wrist, arm, ankle, nasal 
alae, nasal septum, or toes. They have rings for the earlobes 
and fingers and different varieties of necklaces for the neck. 
There is 'no decoration for the waist except the piece of cloth 
tied round it like' a belt at the tirne of dancing which is more 
utilitaidan than decorative. 

Most of these ornaments are made of brass -and are 
.purchased at the market from the Meithei dealers. They are 
niafinfactured by tl^e people of the valley. The Piirimi.s seem 
.to have'iHjrrowed most of their ’ornaments from their neighbours 
in the'plains.''/-G-oid and silver ornanrents- we did not find at^ 
alh, Ttyis. not impossible however that they vvill-also appear 
wMli-gradual increase of cultivation'in the valley fields. 

• Afiriost every grown up - man . has one or more necklaces 
(Plate TI Fig. 9) worn closelyi round .tlie .neck. These are 
generally made-of' brass bedds— circular or-rectangular m cross- 
section. Women wear necklaces- of moi’e elaborate patterns 
(Plates XIX Figs,.- 7,6- A, B, (I. and Plate IX Fig, 33). which 
- usitally hang' ddwn-up to tlxe 'stermim or. even below that. . 

• Purum" women are very fond of flowers. They often %ar 
garlarfrof udid flowers oft the - ndck when they' dress- for 
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cing. Circlets of flowers also decorate the crown of the liead 
on similar occasions. We have seen them often wearing 
dhutura fiowers on the top of the ear between the helix and the 
parietal bone. 

We have elsewhere dealt with coiffure. Cicatrization is 
unknown to this people and tattooing also was not observed. 
The earlobe is perforated during childhood and except this no 
other part of the body is mutilated. They do not use any kind 
of paint or unguent for beautifying the body. 


Sec. V.— Industries 
Spinning 

Spinning and weaving are the two most important indus¬ 
tries of the Purums. Cotton is grown in individual //iMW-s. 
Almost every houseliolder produces sufficient quantity of this 
stuff to meet his annual necessity. Cotton may also be pur¬ 
chased from the market at a nominal cost. It is first of all 
dried in the sun on circular basketry trays (Plate XYIIT Pig. 68) 
for a number of days after whicli the seeds are removed. For 
this purpose they now-a-days use a small ginning machine 
which is found among the Manipuris as well as the Assamese. 
It consists of two wooden rollers placed horizontally on two 
vertical wooden posts fixed on a board or wooden frame. The 
rollers are geared to move in opposite directions. The operator 
imparts motion to the rollers by means of a crank attached to 
the end of one of the rollers protruding outside one of the vertical 
posts. With one hand he moves the crank and with the other 
lie feeds tlie machine witli cotton. After seeding the pressed 
cotton is again put in the sun. It is next carded with a small 
bow of ordinary shape made with a simple bamboo split and 
bark (or grass) string. At the time of carding, tlie cotton is 
either spread out on a niat or placed inside a closely woven 
basket commonly used foi- storing grains (Plate \"I, Fig. 17). A 
little of it is put on the bowstring which is snapped whereon 
the matted fibres become loose and the cotton looks fluff 
Wlien carding is clone inside a basket the process is the same, 
ft is perhaps resorted to on windy days, when carding in open 
air entails some loss of the materiai. 

'A little quantity of the carded cotton is next rolled round a 
cylindrical stick (about 1.5 to 2 cm. in diameter) of smooth 
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Pig. 24. 

To-lai ^palanquin) 
presented to hhullakpa of Tampak, 


Pig, 23, 

A Piiram loom 


Pig. 25. 

Kangpot (wheelless trailer carrying paddy; 
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Irliice to make up sausages of convenient size preparatory to 
B|)ioinng\ 

These rolls of cotton are then spun on a simple spinning 
wheel. We did not meet with the use of the spindle for spin¬ 
ning among the Purums. The spinning wheel which the 
Puniuis use is common throughout the valley of Manipur. It 
consists of three parts, viz., the base, the so-called wheel and 
tlie spindle. The base is made of tAvo pieces of wood rect¬ 
angular in cross-section, dove-tailed at right angles near about 
the ends of two other pieces of Avood of Ireavier dimensions but 
shorter in length and having the same type of cross-section. At 
one end of this base, on one of the heavier pieces, two vertical 
posts of wood are set up which hre connected at about the top 
by a loose-fitted horizontal wooden bar, circnlar in cross-section. 
Both ends of this lio’rizontal bar protrude beyond tlie vertical 
posts Init one of them more than the other. To this end the 
crank for moving the Avheel is attached. The so-called Avheel 
rotates on this horizontal bar. It is made in the. folloAving 
maimer. Three pieces of plank about 25 cm. long, 5 cm. broad 
and 1 cm. thick are placed cross-wise one upon another and 
perforated in the middle. Tavo such groups are placed betAveen 
the two vertical posts while the horizontal bar passes through 
the perforations and is tightly fitted into them. The cross¬ 
pieces are generally provided lA'itli necks and grooves at the ends. 
The twelve tips of the two trios of cross-pieces are next joined 
by a fine cane-split or string obliquely. Thus a drum-like 
object is made Avhich is the so-called vvlieel. At the opposite 
end of this base two smaller vertical posts art set up on which 
the spindle is poised in such a manner that it may rotate 
freely.* The spindle is generally made by the village black- 
smitli from an iron bar, round in cross-section, and about 

25 cm. long and 3 mm. in diameter Avith one of its ends pointed. 

The drum-like wlieel and the spindle are eonnbcted by an end¬ 
less cord passed round them' at about tlieir middle. The drum 
is moved witli the crank held in the right liand which imparts 
motion to tlie spindle. 

A bit of thread is tied near the pointed end of the spindle 
and fis soon as the latter begins to move rapidly the operator 
touches HgJitly the free end of the thread with one end of the 

sausage of cotton held in her left hand. At once tlie thread 

catches the loose fibres of the sausage and a junction is estab- 


-freaed. Now the operator moves lier left luind upward and a 
lengtli of yarn is twisted. It is next wound round tlie spindle 
and 'another'section of yarn spun in the same manner. This 
iuheess is repeated till the spindle is fully loaded after wliicfi 
the yarn is removed to a siniple contrivance made of wood or 
bamboo and string. This is followed by sizing with rice-gruel. 

Weavimj 

I’he Purums use the Manipuri framed loom for weaving 
cloths witli patterns but more commonly they use an improved 
variety of Avliat is called the Indonesian tension loom (Plate VII 
Fig. 23). 

Spinning and weaving are the works of the w'omen of the 
liouseliold. Men do not employ themselves in these tasks. 
Basketry is their own proviiu* wliere Avornen do not intrude. 
This appears to be mere division of labour and has not the force 
of taboos. ■ 

The Puiamis do not dye their yarns. They, at present, do 
not know any process of dyeing. Coloured yarns are nowadays 
jjurchased from the dealers in the valley and these are used in 
producing coloured fabrics. 

Metal Work 

At present the Purums do not extract any kind of metal 
from ore. Our informants could not say whether their ances¬ 
tors'knew it OT-Hot. NoAA^adays they purchase pig-iron from the 
market and manufacture the different iron objects in the village 
smithy. All the three villages we visited had their own black¬ 
smith. He is also a Purum and leads the same kind of socio¬ 
economic life Avhich the other villagers pursue—the only 
difference being that in addition to bis fhum and valley-field 
cultivation he also follows this industry and adds a little to his 
income thereby. Socially also he bolds an equal position \Adtli 
the rest of the villagers. The village blacksmitii is neither a 
village officer nor a village servant. Iiike the inaipa he plys his 
craft independently. 

Charcoal is used for heating in the smithy. In a circidar ■ 
sfialloAv depression the cliarcoal is arranged in a small heap. 
Air is forced into this depression from two cylindrical bellows 
(Plate VIII Pig. 27) vertically placed a little away from the 
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'essioii.*' These bellows may be made either of wood 
or bamboo. Two sliort pipes tightly htted near about the bottom 
of these two cylinders are inserted into a perforation in a block 
of stone 'which practically forms one side of tlie shallow depres¬ 
sion filled u}) with charcoal. Sometimes in place of the block of 
stone a ridge of earth is made and tlie nozzles from tire cylinders 
are introduced into a hole made in this ridge which communi¬ 
cates with the furnace. The perforation in the block of stone 
or ridge of earth is covered with charcoal. A piston made of a 
stick with a number of feathers tightly bound at one end is fitted 
into each of these cylinders. The operator stands behind the 
vertical cylinders and alternately works the tM'o pistons witli his 
two hands which forces a constant current of air into the 
furnace. In addition to the bellows w^e found the following tools 
in the smithy :— 

(1) Hammers of different size and weight, made of iron. 

(2) An anvil made with a piece of iron set in a block of 
wood. 

A huge block of stone which sometimes serves the pur¬ 
pose of the anvil. 

Pincers of iron. 

A chisel for cutting iron. 

A dug-out made from a log of wood for keeping water. 
A big basket filled up with charcoal. 

The village blacksmith makes and mends the iron objects of 
the villagers. He generally manufactirres the small hoes {atu). 
daos, ploughshares, spearheads, arrowheads, chisels, hammers, 
spindles, stands for vessels, etc., and repairs almost every iron 
object that may be brought to him. 

Gold, silver, brass'and bcll-metal objects j^re never manu¬ 
factured by the Punims. 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 


37 Shaw also refers to a double cylinder bellow made with bamboo tubes and 
feather pistons used by the Thadon Kiikis, Evidently this bellow is 
also vertical though he does not mention it. (Shaw— op. ciU 
pp., 92-93). The Lakhers also use a bellow of this type made from 
two hollowed out logs. (Pany--op. cit., p. 107.) The Lusfheis also 
have double cylinder vertical bellows, (Shakespeare— op. cit, p. 30.) 

The double cylinder vertical bellotvs either made of bamboo tubes 
or hollowed out logs, are in use among the tribes of Arracau and 
Burma and also among the following Assam iribea, viz.t Khasia, 
Kamptis, Singpbos, Mikirs, Garos, Angami Js^agas, Aos, .Lhotas, 
Somae, Kagas of Manipur, Kukis and Chins. (W. C. Smith—-The Ao 
Naga Tribe of Asmmf pp. 144-145.) 
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Other Indmlrie!s\ 

AVe have already stated elsewhere that wooden objects like 
Inichang (seataj, pestle and mortar, dug-^onts- for giving food to 
the domestic animals, etc., are made by the Pnrnm householder 
himself—sometimes with the help of an expert in the craft. 
Baskets, mats, cords and objects of hide are also made in the 
same vriy by the-householder himself." Sometimes he mary pur¬ 
chase one of other of the.se articles from the market but most 
often he depends on his OAvn efforts for these objects. 

Sec. VL— Daily Life 

The crowing of the cocks deflare the advent of the day to 
the Punnn housewives who leave their bed at the third crowing, 
before the sun appears on the horizon and long before the males 
get up. Their first duty in the morning is to kindle the fire at 
the family hearth. After this they go out to bring water from 
the village spring or stream. Water is collected in a large 
earthen pitcher and brought home in the usual carrying basket 
slung on the back from the forehead. It is kept , in these 
pitchers or in large earthen jars both of whicli are purchased 
from the Manipuri potters in the local market. The water re- ' 
cpiired throughout the day is generally collected in the morning' 
before the source of supply is polluted by the cattle or by washing 
dirty clothes, utensils, etc. If necessary, w'ater may be brought 
in the afternoon or evening too. This duty finished, they turn ' 
their attention to cooking. Rice is cooked first and the curries 
next. Meanwhile the inales have left, their, bed^ and' cleansed 
their teeth with a .bamboo split or 'twig, one, end of which- 
has been chewed into a brush. Next they wash theih hands and 
mouth with, cold water. The VA'omen also do , the. same aftet 
leaving their bed. 'By tliis time the breakfast .is" ready, ami the- 
males and children sit to eat. They are soon folkmed by the. 
w'omenfolk wdio join them after finisliing petty household dutie.s.'i 
After the morning meal, provided there is wmrk in the field, ail" 
the adults, male and female, go to the'field. Tfie Woni'en carry 
the midday meal packed up in plantain or other suitable leaves, 
to be eaten on the field. The bojg either accompany the 
parents to the field or go to tend the-cattle ' on -occasions. 
The Avork in the field'continues till late hi the afternoon. When 
tliero is no work in the heid the AA'omen. weave on tlic loom or 
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to gather firewood and the males engage themselves in 
making baskets. Sometimes they too go out to collect firewood. 



After returning from the fielder forest the women cook the 
evening meal. On occasions when the males do not go out from 
the house they may cook the evening meal. Weaving and 
basketry are the respective industries of the women and men. 
There is no taboo for one sex to do the work of the other sex in 
respect of weaving and basketry but this long standing division 
of duties is respected by everybody. Some Purum families 
work as blacksmiths of their respective villages. Their daily 
routine is slightly different from the account given above. 
After taking the hiet meal of the day, whether it is taken in tlie 
evening or at night the men assemble at particular houses for 
interchange of gossips. They go to bed early under noimal 
conditions. 


Sec. VII.— Hospitality 


The Purums are hospitable within their means. A Purum 
coming from a distant village,“ on a visit, usually goes to the 
house of one who belongs to his sib. He is sure to find food and 
shelter there free of any charge. There he will be entertained 
even for a week without any murmnr from his host. It is not, 
however, compulsory for a man to put up in the house of one 
of his siblings, he* may, if he so desires, live with a friend or 
acquaintance belonging to a different sib. Persons belonging 
to a different tribe, coming on a visit to a Purum village, are 
lodged in the khullakpa’s house. It is the latter’s official duty 
to provide food and shelter to such persons. If the man 
happens to have a friend or acquaintance he may, of course, put 
up with him. 'Wlierever he chooses to remain he is provided 
with food free of charge. The guests occupy the ningan part 
of the house at night. If they number only two or three, they 
are supplied with cooked food, otherwise raw food is given which 
they have to cook themselves.. Zu is given free of charge to 
persons belonging to their own tribe; others have got to 
purchase it. 


56 This seems to have no application in actual life as all the four Punim villages 
are situated very near one another. It may, however, refer to Ohothe 
villages found both on the east and west of the !Purum area. The 
Chothes are still regarded as a section of the Purums and are believed 
to have separated not long ago. 

14-1665 B. 
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' : . • SOCIAL ORGANISATION, ' ' 

' SkcI I—Eba?.is AND Functions of the . Social Groups 

Purums have been referred to as a ‘ clan ’ by some of the 
earlier writers on Manipur and its people. Col.'^J. Shakespeare ' 
is one of them. He refers to the OkLKuki.tribes as‘clans’ ' 
throughout his book-^The Lushei Kuki Clans . except'on page ’8. 
Thus lie writes'“Under this heading (The - Old ','Kuki Claris of 
ManipuryM propose - dealing Avith the Aimol, Anal, ' Chawte.^ 
Kolhim, Konl, Laragang, Purum, Tikhup, and Vaiphei . ; 

who. resemble each other in very many respects. Inspite of this. ' 

' Tesembjaiiee, the.clans, while acknowledging their relationship 
to oiie anotheTj keep entirely apart, living in separate villages 
'and never-intermarrying’’.^ Throughout Chapter III of Part 11 
i .T' -of his book, just quoted, he refers to these tribes as ‘ clans 
He even,writes about the Thadous and the, Lakhers .as two 
different’ ‘ clans ’ belonging to the non-Lushei group.* Prof. ' 
T. C. Hodson, writing in 1911, refers at least once to one of 
these so-called ‘ clans ’ viz., the Chirus, as a ‘ tribe .It is 
difficult to understand whj' Col. Shakespeare referred to these 
Old Kuki tribes as ‘ clans ’. As far as our investigation among 
the Purums and the Chirus shows there is no reason to speak of 
-these t\yo groups as ‘ clans ’. They do not possess the charac- 
. teristio feature of the clan. In the Notes and Queries on Anthro- 
pology (1929) edited by a Committee of Section H. of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, ‘clan’ has been 
defined, as An exqgamous, unilateral group of persons all the 
- members of which ' (clansmen) are held to be related to one 
another and bound together by a common tie of clanship. This 
; ' - . tie may i be a belief iri common descent from some ancestor, real 
or mythical, it. may be the common possession of a totems (sic), 
Nj-NP- or the ■'common habitation of a village or district. Sib, 

L sept, gens, and totem-kin have been used synonimously with 

1 Sliakespeare— Lu^hei-KuM Clans, • p. 149. 

L 2 BhBke^jmre^op. cit., p. 129. ' ’ ■ ' ' 

d Hodsonv-T'/ie Nnga THhf-s of Manifur, 1911, p. 86, ‘ 

t 9 . ' . 
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c]an. From this definition it appears that the two most im¬ 
portant features of the sib are its exogamous and unilateral 
nature. The Purums are not an exogamous grouprather it is 
an endogamous body with lapses on rare occasions. Exogamy 
and unilateral descent presuppose more than one group in a com¬ 
munity without which they cannot function. In the case of the 
Purums it is impossible as they form a single endogamous com¬ 
munity divided into a number of exogamous sibs. Prof. Lowie 
also lays special stress on the exogamous nature of the sib and 
writes “ we find as one of the most common traits of the sib the 
law of exogamy ” and he further adds “ that exogamy is one of 
the most common characteristics mf the sib In view of 
these facts the Purums cannot be called , a ‘ clan ’. They have 
all the characteristic traits which compose a tribe according to 
the definition put forward in the Notes and Queries on Anthro¬ 
pology (1929). Prof. Wissler adds one point to this definition 
of the tribe namely its inbreeding or intermarrying character. 
According to him “ summarizing the various definitions offered 
by social students and, recognizing the biological nature of tlie 
group, we select the following outstanding characteristics of a 
tribe : 

(1) Designation by a specific name. 

(2) Possessing unity in speech or a dialect peculiar to the 
group. 

(3) Claiming possession of a definite range or habitat. 

(4) Constituting an inbreeding or intermarrying group.”® 

The Purums satisfy all these conditions and so it should be 
treated as a tribe and not as a sib. The Thadous and the 
Lakhers, wdiom Shakespeare referred to as ‘ clans ’, have also 
been, in recent years treated as tribes. In the ‘ Introduction 
to ‘‘ The Lakhers ” by Mr. N. E. Parry, Prof. J. H. Hutton 
refers to the Lakhers as a tribe and writes ” Externally and 


4 Notes and Queries on Aiiihropology, 1929, p. 56. 

5 Jjowic—Primitive Society^ 1925 (Boni and Liveright, X.Y.), pp. IIB and 114. 

6 Wissler—.4?t Tntroduction to Social Anthropology, 1929, p. 117, The fourth 

characteristic of a tribe, a.s mentioned by Wissler. is not clear. The 
word “ intermarry ” means “ to marry between or among.’* 
Wissler most probably lias used tbe word in the latter sense. * But 
it is more commonly iised in the former sense, ?.(?., to maiTV 
between. It might also be a printing inistake for the word “ intra* 
marrying ” in which case all the conditions are satisfied. 
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superficially the Laklxers appear to be a definitely Ivuki'tribe 
In the same way Prof. ^Button speaks of the Thadoiis as a tribe 
in the ‘ Introduction ’ to “ The Th^dou Kukis ” by Mr. 
William Shaw. “ The Thado are a scattered tribe inhabiting 
parts of the North Cachar Hills, the Naga Hills, the Manipur 
State and spreading east into Burma in the Chin Hills and Somra 
tract So, we shall not be wrong in treating the Purums as 
a tribe instead of a ‘ clan 

The traditional emergence of the different Naga and Kuki 
tribes of Manipur HilJs from a subterranean region through a 
.hole in the earth, covered with a stone, is also found among the 
Purums.® According to one version of this story the first Purum 
to come out through the hole was Multon. He came out of the 
earth at a place about one mile to the north of Imphal. The 
passage is now covered with a stone called Khulpi-lingthum. 
Multon xvas the progenitor of the Marrim sib. He was followed 
by Tonshu—a woman—who established the Makan sib. The 

7 Parry —The Lakliers, p. IX. 

8 William Sliaw—Xotcs on the Thadou Kukis, p. <1. 

9 The ancestors of the Thadous also came out through a hole in the earth 

called khuU from its interior. The khul is believed to be situated 
at the source of the “Gun” river which Shaw identifies with the 
Imphal Kiver. When Chongthu the Bubterrane^n progenitor of the 
Iliadous arrived at the mouth of the hole (khul) togeihev with hio 
party he found a snake and later a lion obstructing the passage. 
The snake was killed and a truce was made with the lion. Pro¬ 
ceeding farther they found the passage blocked by a very heavy 
piece of stoe which w^s raised by one of the party and only seven 
persons came out including the lifter. (Shaw— op. cit., pp. 24-26.) 
The Lakliers also believe that their ancestors came out of the earth 
through a hole before the great darkness .called khazanghra en¬ 
veloped tho earth. The Lusheis came after them. (Parry— op. oil., 
p. 4). The ancestor of t>he Anals came out of a cave on the Haubi 
peak, (Shakespeare— op. cit,^ p. ^150.) A similar origin is ascribed 
to the people of Sadu Koireng. (Hodson— Nctga Tribes of Manipurt 
p. 16.) The Lamgaiigs say that their ancestral couple issued 
from a cave on the Kangmang Hill in the south. The ancestors 
of the Kolhen—a man and a woman—sprang out of .Khurpui {khur 
in Lushai and Old Kuki dialects means “ a hole ”). (Shakespeare— 
op, cit., p. 150). 

According to Brown the Marriiiga also state that their ances¬ 
tors came out of the earth in the Kabu'^v ^'allc 3 ^ (Hodson op. 
cit., p. 15). Hodson ascribes to the Tangkhuls a tradition winch 
“declares that they sprang from a stone in the f>olice lines” of 
Imphal. But Brown records that the Tangkhuls, according to then* 
own imrration, emerged from a cave. (Hodson— op. cit., p. 10.) 

^ The Angatnis are said to be descended from tw'o brothel .s or 

cousins \v,ho issued out Of the earth. The Memi speaks of 
Maikol as the place of tins incident (Kution-Angami Kagas, 
p. 110). 
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two were married. This version does not account for thtS. 
origin of the remaining three sihs, viz., Klieyangr .Tliao, and 
T’arpa. After marriage this couple proceeded-towards the south 
and reached Lungsuk at the boundary of. the Chin Hills. It .is 
not clearly stated whether they themselves reached this place or 
their descendants. However, from Lungsuk tire Purums came 
to Chothe near Bishenpore. .The Chothes of Chothe, near 
Bishenpore on the western bank of Lake Logtak, still speak of 
their genetic relationsliip with the Purums on the eastern bank 
of the same lake. The Purums further state that marriage with 
the Chothes is allow’ed and does not break the endogamous law. 
At Chothe a section of the Purums remained while the main 
body wont towards tlie nortli and established itself at Shorouthil. 
After sometime they left this place and went to Langmaiching 
and thence to Yangpalkum.^® From this place they went to 
fhilel and thence to Kanshui near Kakching. From Ivansliui 
they- went to Titit near Khtilen. Tlie three other villages of the 
Purums namely Chumbang, Changninglong and Tampak have 
sprung up from IChulen. 

The second version of this origin-story, that we have 
recorded, places the hole at Khulbi Nongthang-jing near Tmpluil. 
The first pair of human beings came through this hole and their 
names wore Marrim or Mulshu and Multon. The man Marrira 
or Mulshu, as he was called, was the progenitor of the Marrim 
sib. Marrim married Multon the woman and four sons were, 
born to them in the following order viz., Makan, Kheyang, Thao 


Tlie usual Lhota tradition ascribes the origin of the tribe from - 
l^hree brothers—-the ancestors of the three phratries—who came out 
of a hole in the earth at Kezakenoma. (Mills — The Lhota Naga,<i, 
p. 3). ‘'Ao tradition states quite definitely that the ancestors ef 
the tribe came out of the earth at Lungterok. . The Phoms 
also have a similar traditon. (Mills —The Ao Nagas, p fi.) So it' 
appears that the Purum story of genesis is connected somehow 
with a widespread tradition of the Nagas and Ivnkis. 

10 Oil r interpreter, Mr. Necimk, himseU a Vaiphei liiiki (one of the Old Kali 
bribes) tried to identify some of the places mentioned in this 
' migration story. He attempted these identifications with the help 

of those Purum informants from whom we got this ^ tradifiohul 
account* As regards the correctness of these identifications wo are 
not in a position to offer any opinion. We, however, record them 
as they w*ero told to us. Shorontlul, according to this identifica¬ 
tion, is the present Cbaroukathii which is situated about nine miles 
north of Iraphal. Langmaiching, jwicording to him, is Kongmaich* 
ing, “the hill which rises to the east of Imphal and which is ; 
the scene of a rain-compelling ceremony.'' Yangpalkwni is situated 
about one mile to the east of Thoubal an important village to¬ 
wards the south of Imphal. 
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aud Parpa. These four brothers were the ancestors of the re¬ 
maining four sibs of the Purums which were known after them. 
The rank of the different Punim sibs was based on the precedence 
in birth of their progenitors—the father’s sib (Marrim) occupy¬ 
ing the highest position. 

In the origin-story there are some incrongruities 
regarding the origin of the Marrim and Makan sibs of the first 
version and of the Marrim only of the second version. In 
both these versions there are two possibilities about the origin 
of these sibs. In the first place they might have originated from 
unions with spouses other than those mentioned in the story. 
Thus the Marrim sib of the first version came into existence 
from union between Multon and a wife other than Tonshu ivhile 
the M’akan sib was born of a union between Tonshu and a husband 
other than Multon. Similarly the Marrim sib of the second 
version was formed by the children born of union between a 
Marrim man and a wife other than Mhlton. But in none of these 
two versions such marriages are mentioned. The second altei’- 
native is that Multon and Tonshu of the first version and Marrim 
or Mulshu of the second version, themselves belonged to these 
sibs at the time of their birth. But here also we find difficulties 
as they are spoken of as the first human beings to be born. 
When these anomalies were pointed out to our informants they 
realised the difficulties and stated that they could not account for 
them and that they told to us the traditions as they had heard 
from’their elders. 

The different origin of Marrim and Makan or Marrim alone, 
according to these traditional tales, is significant in fiew of the 
tri-clan organisation of the tribe. We shall refer to this topic 
later on. 

Col. Shakespeare also mentions a story about the origin of 
the Purums. According to him “ The Purum claim to be des¬ 
cended from Tonring and Tonshu, who issued from the earth. 
It is said that ‘ Pu rum ’ means ‘ hide from tiger,’ which con¬ 
nects them closely with the Lamgang legend ”. The Chothes 
also gave him a similar story. “ The Chawte told me the tale 
of the peopling of the world out of a hole in the ground, adding 
the graphic touch that an inquisitive monkey lifted up a atone 
which lay over the opening and thus allowed their ancestors to 
emerge . ^ 


11 Sliakeepeare—op, ciL, pp. 150-151. 





As already indicated in the origin-story, the Purums are 
divided into five sibs, viz., Marrim, Makati, Kheyang, Thao and 
Parpa. Each of them is said to be an exogamous unit though 
actually they are not so now. At present sib-exogamy is giving 
way in favour of a smaller unit which may be called sub-sib. 
The sib and the sub-sib will be dealt Avith after we have discussed 
the nature of the family ■which is the smallest social unit in 
Pur urn- society. 

Family 

The smallest social unit of the Purum society is the bio¬ 
logical family consisting of a man, his wife and the unmarried 
children born of their union. Almost all the Purum families 
are of this nature. The joint family consisting of the parents 
and one or more married sons with their wives and children is 
rare. The three villages we examined, viz., Khulen, Tampak 
and Chumbang had eighty families, out of which, in three only, 
the married sons lived with their parents. On the other hand, 
eight of them were composed of husband and wife only. The 
rest consisted of husband, wife and one or more children. We 
have not a single instance of three generations living together 
with their wives and children or of a number of married 
brothers living together. The composition of the Purum family 
is influenced by the laws of inheritance and also by marriage 
customs. Purum family is patrilocal in residence. When a 
Purum young man completes his yaun-gimha period (service for 
marriage) he brings his wife to the house of his father. Here 
he may remain till the marriage of the next younger brother with 
the option to continue till father’s death but usually he soon 
sets up a separate house for himself and his wife where they live 
on their ovn earnings.The father may give him some tanipak 

12 Among the Lakhers a man remains in the house of his father even after 
marriage till the birth of tfhe first child when he sets up a. new 
house. {T&ny^op.cit., p. 69.) Among the Angami Nagao the 
married son usually sets up bis house soon after marriage. The 
Angami famOy generally consists of a man, his wife and unmarried 
children, perhaps a widoW(ed parent and an tinmaATied, brother. 
(Hutton—ingrtwi Nagas, p. 56.) The Ao young man enters his 
new house with his wife just after maniage. (Mills— Nagas, 
pp. S7-8B, 271), 
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ins) fields, if lie can spare, at this time. All the sons thus 


marry and leave the father except the youngest one. Tlie 
youngest or the only son of a man lives with his parents even 
after .marriage and looks after them in their old age. He does 


not set up a separate house for himself and his wife. As a 
result he not only enjoys the entire property of the father 
during the latter’s life-time but also inherits it after his death 
to the exclusion of his other brothers. But public opinion, how¬ 
ever, forces him to share this property almost equailly with his 
otheX brothers keeping only a bigger share for himself. 

The daughters grow up under the particular care and 
control of their parents especially their mother. They remain 
so till they are married when they leave the family in order to 
join the family of their husbands. On the death of a man his 
unmarried daughters live, preferably, with their youngest 
brother, if he be married, otherwise they put up with one of the 
married elder brothers. 

Purum family is by nature biological and all its tendencies 

We, however, meet with a weak op- 


are towards this direction. 


position to it in the case of the youngest son living with the 
parents. But this is the natural condition of a society which is 
based on shifting agriculture. As each of the elder sons marries, 
he constructs a new house with the help of the villagers and be¬ 
gins to produce his own food by cultivating a piece of forest land 
which lies all around the village and to Avhich he is entitled by 
the laavs of the land. He does not depend on his father for start¬ 
ing this new^ unit of society as no capital outlay is necessary for 
this purpose. In this way all the elder sons marry, one by one 
perhaps, and separate from the father and set up new houses. 
By this time the parents grorv old and require help to perform the 
more arduous tasks of the field and so they naturally begin to cling 


more and more to the youngest son and when, he also marries he 
is not allowed to leave them in their old age. The latter also 
finds it more convenient to live with the aged parents as theieby 
he comes to possess the effects of bis parents on their death. 
This, perhaps, explains the custom of inheritance by the youngest 
son among this people and it also points out how the youngest 
son remains a member of the parental family even aftei ns 
riage, Avhich only apparently interferes with the biological 
character of the Purum family thougli in reality it does not 
attain this end. 
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Fig. 27. 

Smithy—showing double-cylinder 
vertical bellows, Ohangninglong. 


Fig. 26. 

Waikhong Best House 


Fig. 28. 

Purnins w'ith weapons 







Purum family is patrilineal. The children of a man live 
amongst his agnatic relations and look up to them for help in 
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times of difticnlty. The father’s brother is shown the same res¬ 
pect as accorded to the father. In the absence of the father' a 
man tvill took'up to his paternal uncles in preference to his 
mother’s brothers. The sons of father’s brothers are thonglit 
to be nearer than the sons of mother’s brothers. Even a man’s 
siblings are nearer to him than the sons of his mother’s bro¬ 
thers. He will look up to the former for help before going to 
his mother’s brothers’ sons as the siblings will inherit him if he 
dies without an heir. 

The Puruni family cannot be said to be homogeneous in 
nature. Owing to patriloeal residence the daughters leave their 
jiarents after marriage while the sons bring in wives from other 
families and sibs. Moreover the custom of marriage by service, 
leads to the introduction of one or more young men from other 
Jamilies and sibs when there are marriageable daughters. These 
young men live in the house of their future father-in-law as 
members of his family for a pretty long period. They share the 
same house and the same hearth with their parents-in-law and 
take part in all the food-producing or other economic activities 
cf the family. In fact they identify themselves, for the time 
being, with the family of their parents-in-law and behave almost 
like the sons nf the family. But inspite of this there is one 
great difference between a son and a proepective son-in-law. In 
all matters concerning the direction of socio-religious or even eco¬ 
nomic affairs, tlieir opinion is not sought after nor does 
it count in any way. They have no means of enforcing their 
opinion. 

We have no record about adoption among the Purums. 
Among, the eighty families about which we have particulars wc 
do not meet with a single case though there are a fe,w childless 
pairs which have passed the reproductive period. But our 
data on this topic is incomplete. 

Slavery is at present unknown to the Purums and they 
have no memory of its past prevalence. Thus, slaves seem to 
have never coloured the family life of the Purums. Domestic 
servants are neither kept by them nor are they necessary in the 
households of chiefs even. Manual labour is not looked upon 
with contempt and the members of the family perform all kinds 
of menial service without being conscious of it. This is the case 
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all the families even not excepting those of the village 
chiefs and other ^vell-to-do men of the community. 

In both the types of Purum family—limited-joint and biolo¬ 
gical—the father or the husband is theoretically the head of the 
family with limited authority over the persons of his children 
and absolute control over the family property. The father has 
the right to chastise his immature children which he rarely 
exercises. The Purum fathers are generally indulgent to an 
excess. Property in Purum society is mostly earned by the joint 
labour of husband and wdfe. The children also contribute to¬ 
wards it Avhen they grow up. Thus it is the outcome of the 
labour of all the members of the family. But inspite of this its 
Control theoretically lies with the father or the husband. But 
under normal circumstances the Purum father rarely exercises 
this authority. He is almost always guided by the advice of his 
Avife and growm-up children whom he consults at every step. The 
father guides and controls all economic activities. In social, re¬ 
ligious and political affairs he rejireseuts the family. He officiates 
as priest in some of the religious rites. In matters of village 
administration his opinion is consulted whenever necessary. In 
social feasts and festivities be takes precedence over his sons 
Avhether they be living A\'ith him or separately. 

The relation hetAveen the parents and the. children is of 
mutual affection and inter-dependence. We haA’e often seen the 
Purum parents fondling their infant sons and daughters w'itb 
equal affection, bearing Avith a smiling face all the depredations 
of these little tyrants. But as the children groAA’ in age the sons 
become more and more associated AAuth the father in his food- 
producing activities and grow up to be friends rathei- than de¬ 
pendents or inferiors. The daughters, on the other hand, groAv 
up to be tlie assistants of their mother in her food-preparing 
activities. They also shoulder a substantial part ot the niothei s 
nursing duties. When the father becomes old the groAvn up sons 
liA'ing AAuth him take his place in the more laborious tasks and 
relieves liiin from arduous duties. But on occasions of social 
festivities, of which drinking and feasting are the essential 
features, the old man is given the place of honour and regarded 
as the leader of the family. This privilege is not only accorded 
by the sons who live AA’ith the father but also by those w’ho have 
already married and set up separate hoiuses. 

The relation betw'een the hirsband and Avife among the 





f\irum8 is one of mutual love and affection born in adolescence. 
We have already pointed out that OAving to the custom of mother’s 
l)rother’s daughter marriage there is little scope for choice of mate 
in Purum society. But this does not mean that there is abso¬ 
lutely no scope for mutual selection. 'Flie rule of rnother’s bro¬ 
ther’s daughter marriage is not always and everywhere absolute. 
There may be more than one mother’s brother’s daughter. More¬ 
over marriage is also allowed in the sib of tlie mother’s brotlier. 
Thus, they find some amount of liberty in selecting their mate 
though its scope may be limited. Looking from another angle, 
it is possible that this custom induces love among young people 
who know from an early age aa’Iio will be their mates in later life. 
Marriages generally take place Avithin the village and adult mar¬ 
riage is the rule. The custom of passing the night in the house 
of a man who has one or more growm up daughters may have the 
intention of providing an opportunity to tlie young people to cul¬ 
tivate premarital love so that their union may be happy and un¬ 
broken. Purum society has realised this ideal to a considerable 
extent. Though divorce is allowed theoretically, aa'c have not 
met with a single case in the three villages Ave haA'^e studied in 
detail. On the other hand Ave found a number of widoAA's living- 
in the house of their husband, bringing up the immature child¬ 
ren left by their departed mates. Some of them were young 
enough to take a second husband and live more happily but they 
preferred to remain alone and Avillingly accepted a life of greater 
stress and strain in memory of their past love. Theoretically, 
tlie husband is to be obeyed by the wife but generally they con¬ 
sult eacli other in all matters of importance concerning the fami¬ 
ly. It is the duty of the husband to provide food for the family 
and bring things from outside AA liile the Avife prepares the food 
and makes all arrangements Avithin the bouse. But each is help¬ 
ed by the otlier in his or her respective duties. Over certain 
things, e.f/., pigs, fowls, 2M, cloth, etc., the Avife seems to have 
some amount of liberty. She may part Avith them AA'hen she 
feels it necessary even against the wish of her husband. He Avill 
not take her to task for such behaviour. On the other hand he 
also may sell them Avhenevev he .feels a pressing necessity, even 
against the Avill of his Avife. But these antagonistic rights do 
not lead to any permanent quarrel between the spouses. The 
right of the wife seems to be derived from the fact that she rears 
the pigs and the fowds of the family and manufactures the 
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cloths and the zu. Perhaps this is the remnant of a wider and 
.1 more ab'sotnte right which: tv-as mhdilied by contact with a 
culture which extolled the rights of the husband over that of tlu^ 
wife. But she cannot exercise the same liberty in the case of 
the cows, buffaloes and mithuns which are thought to be in the 
absolute control of the husband who may dispose them up in 
anv way he thiiiks necessary. These animals are looked iifter 
by“the husband and the wife has nothing to do with them. 

Brothers and sisters live together in the family till they 
grow up in age. They sleep Avith their parents in the same 
be(T lip to eight or nine years of ' age. After this they occupy 
separate beds-—-all the brothers leaving one bed in common and 
all the'sistets another-^within the same house, till they grow up 
to he twelve or thirteen years of age. After this the boys leave 
tiieir paternal roof and pass their nights in the houses of men 
having groAvn up daughters preferably their mother’s brothers or 
tlie siblings of the latter . But throughout the day they remain 
in their paternal house and mix with their sisters withoirt the 
slightest restriction. They work together in the field and help 
each Other in their duties! Often they ptesCnt articles of their 
oaaUi maiiufactnre to each otlier. Light jokes constantly euliAen 
their talks tliougii they may not refer to sexual matters. The 
duty of looking after infant brothers and sisters often falls to the 
lot of young girls which they render with affectionate pride. We 
have seen girls of eight or nine carrying a two or tliree years 
old brother or sister on their hip Avith great difficulty and trying 
to console them like grown up women, AVheii they began to cry. 
They discharged their duty with all possible gravity and thereby 
received a very thorongli and practical training in the duties of 

motlierhood. , 

Polygamy is allowed in Puriim society and it may introduce 
some ainonnt of complication in the composition of the family 
and the nature of family life. But actually Ave did not find any 
instance of a polygamous family in the three villages we studied 
in detail. So Ave had not the opportunity to investigate the 
elfects ol^ such unions among the Purums. Ke-marnage of 
widoAV's and Avidowers, both having children by their formei 
sixmses, with bachelors and spinisters respectively, or of widows 
xAuth widowiWs (both having children by their former spouses) 
might have led to a more complicated ty^pe of family life. But 
we had not tht; opiiortunity to study any one of these 
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Ciise« as none of thean could be found in the three villages in 
question. 


The biological or the limited-joint family of tlie Purunis is 
also the smallest and perhajas the most important economic unit 
of their society. All the food-producing activities are done by 
it and for it. It has one hearth and one purse. All the mem¬ 
bers of the family unite under tlie leadersliip of the pater faMilias 
to participate in all economic functions calculated to produce 
food. The economic tie works side by side with the blood-tie to 
keep the unit intact. 

The family also behaves as a religious unit sometimes, 
■though more often this aspect of their cultui'e is connected witli 
tlie village and sometimes even with the sib. A number of reli¬ 
gious rites connected with the agricultural activities are perform¬ 
ed by the individual families of both the types. In communal re¬ 
ligious rites too contributions are levied from individual families 
which are recognised as units for this purpose. 

Household 

The household, according to Dr. Eivers “ often inchides 
members of the kindred as well as of the family proper. . . ” 
It also embraces, “ whether as servants or in some other capa¬ 
city, persons who do not belong to the family at all, in any sense 
in which the term is used.” ” Though the household may 
differ from the family in higher culture it corresponds with the 
family among the Purums. They do' not keep servants; depen¬ 
dents such as sisters’ sons or daughters are rare. The only out¬ 
sider who lives in a Puruni family is the prospective son-in-law' 
who also leaves it after a limited period. Thus practically the 
household as a separate unit does not exist among the Purums, 
rather, it is identified with the individual family. 

Stihsib 

A number of families form a sib for whicli tlie Purums could 
not give us their own term. They now indicate the sib by the 
Meithci term sagei. The family and tlie sib are two older social 
groupings. But an intermediate social grouping was traced by 

13 W* H. il. J.{iver^—*SW«i OnjanUaiwn, 19^3*2, p. .16, 
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course of our investigations. This is the subsib which is 
not mentioned by any of the previous writers on the Purunas. It 
seems to be younger than both the family and the sib. We shall 
discuss its chronological position later on. 

Among the Purums we found fourteen subsibs. Eacli sib, 
except Parpa, is divided into a number of subsibs. The follow¬ 
ing table shows tlie different sibs together with their subsibs ;— 


Table T 


Table of Sibs wi'I'h their Subsibs 


Names of the sibs. 

I. Marrim 

II. Makan 


{ 


Names of the subsibs 

1. Rimplmnchong 
•2. Rimkung 

3. Rim-ke-lek 

4. Pilling 

1. Kankung 

2. Makan-te 


III. Kheyang 


IV. Thao 


V. Parpa 


[ 1. Julbung 
j, 2. Aihung 
j 3. Iinpi 
i 4. Ingte 

( 1. Tliao-kung 
1 2. Thao-run 
j 3. Teyii 
[ 4. Rangshat 

No subsib 


' Prc>m the village censifs the following distribution of the 
subsibs is found. Among the subsibs of tlie Marrim sib, 
phunebong and Rimkung are found in Khiilen, Rim-ke-lek m 
Taropak and Pilling in both Chumbang and Tampak. Both the 
subsibs of Makan appear in Kliulen, while Tampak and Churn- 
bang have each only one, viz., Kankung. Among the subsibs of 
Kheyang, Julhung and Aihung.can be traced in both Tampak 
and Chumbang though Khulen has only Julhung. Chanlia re- 
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red to tlie existence of three families of Ingte in Tampak anil 
four in Khulen in 1932 but we could not trace any one of them 
in 1936. As regards Impi we find it associated with tw^o sibs 
namely Kheyang and Makan whicl) is rather absurd and there 
must be some mistake. No such family is found in any of the 
three villages studied in detail. Of the Thao sib, Thao-run and 
Kangshai are found in Khulen and Tliao-kung in Tampak. 
Chumbang has no Thao family. The Teyu branch Avas referred 
to by Chauba in 1932 and by the informants from Khulen and 
Changniuglong in 1936. Chauba said that this branch had dis¬ 
appeared about eight years before 1932 with the death of its last 
representative who lived in Changninglong. We did not find any 
Teyu family in the three villages studied in detail. Families 
belonging to the Paipa sib are found in all the three villages 
mentioned before. 

The subsib is a pure social grouping and consists of a num¬ 
ber of either biological or limited-joint families or both. -There is 
no term to indicate tins type of social grouping among the 
Purums and they have not adopted any term from the Manipuris. 
On the other hand each subsib is known by a name. The nature 
of these names could not be, however, elucidated. We are sure 
that they are not of totemic nature. Possibly they are epony¬ 
mous but Ave did not find any story pointing toAA'ards this direc¬ 
tion. 

The members of a subsib regard themselves to be related by 
blood and this relation is more intimate than that Avhich sub¬ 
sists between members of different subsibs of the same sib. The 
subsib is either an expanded family or an embryonic sib. Per¬ 
haps it is more the latter. Descent is patrilineal in the subsibs. 
The name of the subsib descends from the father to the children 
and never from the mother to the latter. It is an exogamous 
unit and this character is derived from the sib. In one family of 
the Kheyang sib this rule has been broken (vide p. 122), In .all 
other instances the subsib derives its exogamy from the sib. 

Each subsib has a pipa (piha of the Manipuris) who is re¬ 
garded as head of the group. Thus in November, 1936, the fol- 
loAving men were the pipas of the different subsibs of the Purums. 




Names of the Pipas of t 

HE SUBSIBS 

Sib 

Subsib 

Name of the pipa 

Marrim 

Rimphnnchong 

Panshang 


Rimkung 

Muti 


Pilling 

Wa ingam • 

Makan 

Kankung 

Kanshn 


Makan-te 

Khemya 

Kheyang 

Iviihung 

Shema 

rhao 

Thao-nin 

) 


and 

C T’haongir 


riiao-kung 

) 

J 5 

Rangshai 

Phitsho 

Parpa 

nil 

Tupi 


All these pipQs were then residing in Khitlen. The eldest 
son of the pipo, succeeds to the Office of his father on the latter s 
death. If a man hasmo son his youngest living brother assumes 
the role The duty of the pipa is to worship the deity Senamahi 
preferably every year otherwise every alternate year. The god 
must not remain without worship consecutively for two years. This 
deity is worshipped by the pipa on behalf of his grOup and foi 
its welfare. Besides this, individuals also may worship the 
deity. In both the cases the thempu (?) officiates as priest. 

' The concept of the pipa does not seem to be very well develop¬ 
ed among the Purums. But this office is an important socio-re- 
ligious post among the Manipuris". The Meitheis, according to a 
tradition, were divided into ten salei> namely Ningthaja, Tvumul, 
Luang, Angom, etc., two or three of which were ‘ extinguished ’ 
irntd-khre) '. The ten kings referred to iii the NmnaUkappa. ol 
the Manipuris, were, according to the informahts of HodsOn, the 
pihas of the ten sibs. Some of them are still spoken of as ning- 
thou or king.^® .“ The pibas or heads of the clans are now digni¬ 
fied officers holding in the case of the pibas of the Angom, Kumul. 
and Ijuang clans’, the title of Ningthou or King. They officiate 
at the annual ceremonies, which seem to be in honour of the 
eponymous tribal ancestor or which are connected with the crops, 

14 It is a folktale of the Manipuris regarding the sun and the moon, 

15 T. G. Hodson- The Meitheis, 1S)08, p. 
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ajjfl^pecial precaiitipns have to be taken against any inapinity on 
theit part.-’ Succession to pibaship is determined by primogeni¬ 
ture among the Meitheis and the post is among them associated 
with the sflieis and perhaps not with the sci^cis. Hodson does not 
clearly mention whether it is associated with any group other 
than the saleis. The Meithei are generally exogamous with 

definite rules proscribing marriage between particular saleis, e.g.^ 
Luangs and Kumuls cannot intermarry nor Moirangs and Khaba- 
nabas, etc. Each saifci is divided into a number of tjummks. The 
salei has the character of the sib though Hodson translates it, as 
a ‘ tribe ’ in a footnote . But he always uses the term ‘ clan 


to inch cate this division in the body of the book, The iiumnak 
has been translated as ‘ household.’ but it seettis; to be the ‘ sulv, 
sih ’ and.not the ‘ household ’ as defined by Dr. .Rivers.: .Pibaslhp 
is always connected with the safei among the Meitheis a’ kI never 
mentioned in connection with the r/ifwniuk but among the Purums 
we find it in relation with both the sib and the subsib. Sena- 
mahi whom every Purum pipa is required to worship regularly 
does not seem to have any connection with the Meithei pifeas. But 
there is an important exception to this rule. Among the Mei- 
tbeis “ The worship of Sena Mehi by a prince was regarded as 
a .sure prelimihary to an attempt by -:the worshipper on the 
throne and was. reserved for the Raja alone,” The chirouba 
festival of the Manipuris is held in honour of Senamahi, the 
administrator .of .the Universe,” “ . The Lois also worship this 
deity, fn-the Mamit-kappu, however, this god appears as a 
female deity—the wife of Pakhaugba. and the mother of the slave 
of Khowai Nongjengba.iPiba who shot-1136 sun with his arrow 
Among the Purums Senamahi is always referred to as a male deity. 

The similarity in the trait-complexes arOun^ the pipa of the 

Purums and the piha of the Meitheis does not seem to be a chance- 
coineidence. Possibly one is derived from the other or more pos- 
sibly.Poth are derived from a.common source. 


■Sib 


■ ■ ;A-s already stated the Purums are tlivided into five sibs, name¬ 
ly, Marrim, Makan, Kheyang, Thao and Parpa. We have al- 


16 The Meitheis^ 1908; p. 7B. 

11 T. Cl. HodsbE—op. .Cft*, p.' 98,. 

18 C. Hbdsbii—op.'cit., p. 104. 

19 T. C. Hudson—op. p. 120. 

. 1.6-1665 B. 
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acly seen that each of them, except Parpa, is again subdivided 
into a number of subsibs. The main social function of the sib is 
to regulate marriage. The Purum sib is primarily responsible 
for regulation of marriage though nowadays some of its functions 
have been taken over by the subsib. Each of the five sibs of the 
Purums is an exogamous unit.^o There is only one instance in 
which this rule seems to have been broken. This is the case of 
Damshn and his two'sons Lengmunnir and Phairel of Chumbang. 
(Vide Gen. Tab. Ill and village census of Chumbang.) Damshn 
married Jiingai and they both belonged to the Kheyang sib but to 
different subsibs. Damshn %vas a Jnlhung and Jungai an Aihung. 
They had two sons and two daughters. The two daughters M^ere 
married in the Makan sib while the two sons married in the sub¬ 
sib of their mother’s brother, i.e., Aihung, the elder one having 
actually married his mother’s brother’s daughter. These are the 
solitary instances of marriage within the same sib. The inter¬ 
esting point in this connection is that inspite of their non-obser¬ 
vance of the exogamous rule in connection with the sib they 
were neither ex-communicated nor punished in any other way for 


20 The. exogamous. sib exists among all the Old Kuki tribes that we investi 
'gatecr. Ir is foiuicl amng the Chirifs, Obothes, Koirengs, Kom.s, 
Anals, Ainiols and Ijamgangs.’ The Tikhup had no division into 
■ • sihs; They numbered only twenty households when Shakespeare 

conducted his investigations. (Shakespeare—ep. cit., p. 154.) But 

the New Kukis ^do not show the existence of this, social unit. 

. Shaw does not mjjntion the occurrence of exogamopa sibs among 
the Thadous. Shakespeare writes that the Thadpus are divided into 
, “icflir main families, all named after ' their progenitors, and these 
' ■ ' • . are further sub*cHvided into many eponymous branches’ 

. neither^ the famiiks nor the branches are stated to be cx^amous. 
WTtmg about jnarriage he states that young men of' the families 
* which sacrifice a Sow to their Saklma will not generally take girls 
■ " the families ' which sacrifice a iriitihan.’’ (Shakeapeare—op, cd. . 

' pp^ 189 and 198). Our own investigation among the Haokips^ of 

' . Aihang also iioints to the same direction. It 'has been definitely 

stated that a .Haokip may marry in hisf 'owft sib or any oth6i‘' sib, 
\ The Lakhm also are- divided into siW which are not exogamous 
‘ ■' ■ ' units. "But^ marriage within the sib, according" to Parry, -is k&s 

" . '"frefjiueht, .which. He attributes to the probable , existence, of ah exo- 

- , •• gamous' svishejn among the tribe in the <Pariy-^op, od., 

• ' p, 932). The- Iiushais too have no ©xogamous sib orgahisaHon'. 

\ . “A young nran'is-notr hampered'in his choice.by any table of^ pro¬ 

hibited degfco«r not- i.s his cliojce confiued to any part’ciilar Tamily 
or cUn; in facl<, ho can practically marry "any woman he. chooses 
except bis sister or his mother.’’ JShak€6pcare-“Op. cff., p. 50.' 
The exogamous sib system, on the other hand, is a widespread 
- institution of the different'Naga tribes wlw inhabit Manipur and 
the Naga Hills and ..some of the - adjacent districts, 
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_social offence. They continned to remain members ol Pui’iim 

society arid lived in a Purum village taking part in all socio-re¬ 
ligious rites and ceremonies performed by the village community 
for the welfare of its constituent members. In short this was 
not regarded as an offence at all. But this does not seem to 
have been the case at the time when Shakespeare wrote on this 
tribe. According to him “ Among the Anal, Purum and Lam- 
gang marriages must be made within the clan but not Avithin 
the family." Shakespeare’s ‘ clan ’ refers to our ‘ tribe ’ 
and las ‘family ’ is identical with our ‘sib.’ Even nowadays 
whenev^er a Purum is asked whether a man can marry within 
his sagei he at once denies it and this is the general feeling of 
the community. But tlie instances under reference show that 
the intensity of this feeling has diminished to a very appreci¬ 
able extent and the sib is no longer the most important exoga- 
mous social unit. The idea of incest whicli generally accom¬ 
panies the sib-concept has now’ been transferred in Purum society 
from the sib to the subsib. Marriage within the subsib is now’a- 
days strictly prohibited and regarded as incestuous. A parallel 
■instance may be found among the Angami Nagas among whom 
Prof. Hutton show^s that it has been transferred to smaller and 
smaller social units for two or three occasions and those groups 
assumed the character of the sib. We find similar iastances of 
this tendency among other Assam tribes. 

The Purum sib was not only- an exogamous unit but it was 
something more. Purum boys and girls could many only in 
one or more selected sibs.“ Such unions between the different 
sibs were fixed by traditional customs. Besides this there was an¬ 
other custom by w’hich the boys and girls of any one of these sibs 
might not marry into the same sib; that is, they had to find 
spouses from tw’o different sibs, the boys from one and the giils 
from another. Thus brothers and sisters could not marry into 
the same sib. The following table of maritai relations recons¬ 
tructed from terms of address used in respect of members of dif¬ 
ferent sibs substantially confirms these rules. 


%L 


Lt.-Col. it. Sbakespeare—dp. cit., 1012, p. 

22 A similar cmstoni prevails among tlie Chiriis a<nd Cliotli^s. (Sbakespeare—o/); 
cit., p. i54.) 





Table or Marital Relation between Different Sibs Deduced from Teems of Address used mr the.Members op One SiB to those 


OF Another* 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 


Group V 

Group VI 

Group VII 

Group VIII 

Muahand 

Wife\ 

Wife 

Wife 

Wife 

wife 

Husband 

Husband 

Husband 

Husband 

Marrim 

»> 

=Tluio 

Thao 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Marrim ~ 

Hakan 
Parpa 
' Kheyang 

Makan 
Parpa 
' Kheyang 

Makan 
Pai'pa ' 

Makan 

Parpa 

Makan 

—MaiTnim 

” Kheyang 

=Parpa 

V Manim 
. Kheyang 

‘ Marrim 
Kheyang 
Parpa 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

Makan = . 

■ _ — 

Thao 

Thao 

Parpa 

Thao 

Tiiao 

Kheyang 

==Thaq 

Thao 

\ Parpa » 

V Marrim 

Thao 

Parpa 

Marrim 

Thao 

Parpa 

Kheyang =i= 

Makan 

Makan 

Makan 

Makan 

Marrim 

Thao , 

=Makau ' • 
— Parpa , 

Makan 

Parpa 

Makan 
Parpa ^ 

Makan 

Parpa 

Thao 

Marfiin 

Kheyahg 

Marrim 

Klieyang- 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

Marrim 

Kheyapg 

Parpa 

Marrim 

Marrim ' 

Marrim 

Marrim 

Paipa 

>r • 

Makan 
i^eyang 
lixao ' ! 

. Makan . 
Kheyang 
Thao 

Makan . 
Kheyang 
Thab • 

Makan/ 

Kheyang 
Thao ^ 


* The marriage relations in (a) Groups I & V above aie derived from terms used by the boys of one sib to tbe girls pf another sib, {^) those 
in Groups II & VI are derived from terms used by the girls of one sib to the boys of another sib, (e) those in Groups III & VII .are derived from 
terms used by the boys of one sih to the boys of another sib, and (d) those in Groups IV ^ VIII are derived from ten^ used by the girls of ono 
sib to the girls of another sib. - ■ i . 1 ; 
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PLATE IX 




30. 2jU pofc and bottles. 


Fig. 29. Brass pots and bell'tnelal plate, 




Fig. 32 A f?irl carrying water-pot in a- .basket 


Fig 31. Husking paddy with mortar and pestle, 


Fig. 33. Unmarried girl of Cliumbang wearing oraafrieiit.s 
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■ • ■ ■ Ainong'- tlie Punmis unrelated persons of both .sexes address 

, one another" b.y a nwinber df deiinitely tixCd terms’of address ofl 
. tiie' basis of .•mafital relatioTislup, 'subsisting ' bety'eeh different 

sibs.^^ These teams'have been borrowed from the ordinary terms 

■ iof felationsMp, For: each man belonging to Pnnim society the 
, sibs are divided into three groups, 

(1) his own or rather his father’s sib, 

sibs or rather the group, from 
which his wife.is recruited, and , ' 

•-: (3) his sister^s Irqsband’is group of sibs gimip ,o| sibs 

. in .wbicli Jus sisters.-are married, (this ;is sometimes his 

■ ' .. mother’s’^motlier’s’ or mother’s mother’s mother’s sib). 

This is'also true of-the wmnen. Thus a Avoman has, 

- ■ (1) her OAvn sib-or. rather her father’s sib 

■ - 1 (2) her rnothef’s groAip of sibs, and. 

(3) her husb'ahd’s group of sibs (this is sometimes her 
- mothOFs mother’s .or mother’s mother's mpther's sib). 

, the Purums, both male and female, in attracting the 

attention of personas ■ who are not-directly related to them (this is 
often relaxed and persons related are aJso addressed with these 
terms) use a number of terms based on' the above-noted classifi¬ 
cation. They are given in a tabulated form below. ' . 


Table IV . , , 

Terms oe address used by men and women in' rbspEct of 

P33BSONS BELONGING TO THEIR OWN AS WELL AS TO OTHER 

: ■ SIBS, WHEN NO DIRECl' RELATIONSHIP EXISTS 

A man addresses a woman of his OAvn sib as Au (if elder) 
or by name if younger. 

A man addresses a w'oman of his mother’s or Avife’s group 
of sibs as P (if ekler) or as Kanannu if younger. 

A man addresses a AA'Oman of bis sisters’ husbands’ gronp of 
sibs as Katiimi (if elder) or by name if Ahunger. 

A woman addresses a man of her oAvn sib as /Itfl (if elder) 
or by name if younger. 

25 The Chirug nlso have sitiailaF tonus of address bctV7ecii members of different 
sibs. (Unpublished data qollected by the author). 
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A M'oman addresses a man of her motliel’’s group of sibs as 
Apu {if elder) or by name if youuger. 

A woman addresses a man of her husband’s group of sibs as 
Upa (if elder) or by name if younger. 

A man addresses a man of his own sib as A hi (if elder) or 
by name if younger. 

A man addresses a man of his mother’s or wife’s group of 
sibs as Apu (if elder) or by name if younger. 

A mail addresses a man of Iris sisters’ husband’s group of 
sibs as Upa (if elder) or by name if younger. 

A woman addresses a woman of her own sib as Au (if elder) 
or by name if younger. 

■ A woman addresses a woman of her mother’s group of sibs 
as U (if elder) or by name if younger. 

A AYoman addresses a woman of her husband’s group of sibs 
as Av, (if elder) or by name if younger. 

Under ordinary circumstances these terms indicate quite a 
large number of relatives of varying types and degrees of nearness. 
A detailed discussion of them will be attempted in a later sec¬ 
tion. For the present purpose these terms indicate the follow¬ 
ing relatives. 

U is an abbreviation of Ku-u and means elder brother’s wife 
(Man speaking and Woman .speaking). 

All is an abbreviation of Ka-u. It means elder sister (M. B. 
and W. S.) but it also means husband’s elder sister 
(W. S.). 

Apu is an abbreviation of Kapu. It means wife’s brother 
(M. S.) and mother’s brother, mother’s brother’s sou 
and mother’s father (M. S. and W. S.). 

Upa is an abbreviation of Ku-pa. It means elder sister s 
husband (M. S. and W. S.) and husband’s elder brother 
(W. S.). 

Ata is an abbreviation of Ka-ata. It means the elder brother 
(M. S. and W. S.). 

Kanaunu means younger brothei'’s w'ife (M. S.). 

Katnnii means sister’s daughter (M. B.). 

We made a more or less complete collection of such terms of 
address used by'men and women of each sib in relation to the 
members of their own sib as well as of every other sil). They 
are given below in the form of four tables. 





' ^ \ 


^ \ 
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TABLE V ' ' \ 

Terms or Address osed Br tsb boys or one sib to the giri 3 or its-jowV and other Sibs 



* Marrim 

Female 

* Kheyang * 

Feniale 

Makan 

Female 

* ThaV \ 

Female ' ♦ * 

Marrim 

Male 

Au (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Katunu 

Katunu 

V (if elder) 

Kanaimu or by name 
when younger 

Kheyang 

Male 

Katunu 

Au (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Katunu 

U (if elder) 

Khnaunu brby name 
when yoiinger ' 

Makan 

Male 

TJ (if eldei) 

Kanaunu or by name 
when younger 

IT (if elder) 

Kanaunu or by name 
when younger 

Au (if elder^ 

By name when 
yomiger 

Katunu , 

. k 

Thao 

Male \ • 

Katunu 

Ka;t\mu 

U (if eider) 

Kanaunu or by name 
when younger 

Au Ifi^ elder) 

' By name when 

V ^ younger . 

\Kafctmji • 

Parpa 

Male 

tr (if older) 

Kanaunu or by name 
when younger 

Katunu 

Katunu \ 


■. AN 


Parpe 

"Fmnale 

Eatunii 


Katunu 


U fif elder) ^ 

Kanaunu or by namo - 
when younger 

U (if elder) 

Kanaimu or by name' 
when yoimgen \ 

Au (if elder) - 
By name when 
'younger. 

Note ,—Katunu is the relationship term which can be. used to indicate both elder and younger persons but in addressing elder BLatunus ^ Au * 
is used- while the jj'ounger Katunus are addressed by name. . . ‘ 

The Table is to be read in the following manner—A Marrim boy addresses a Marrim girl as Au or a Makan boy addresses a Parpa girl as U and 
so on. Here the terms are always used by a hoy to a girl and never by a girl to a boy. 

JFCatunus cannot be married. 


hO 
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TABLE VI 

Terms of Aodress xtse© by the OtELs'Tb the ‘Boys of i>jFFEBEs^'i‘ S'ibs* ; 



' Marrim 

Male 

* ' Kheyarig ‘ 

Male 

* ‘ Makah 

Male 

- > - Thao ^ ^ ^ 

Male 

. 'Parpa 

Male 

Harrini 

Female 

Ata '(i^ elder y 

By name when 
younger 

Upa (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Upa (if eider) 

By name when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Upa (if elder) 

By name when 
jmunger 

!l&eyang 

FemcUe 

Apu (if elder) 

By name when 
younger. 

Ata (if elder) 

By name when 
yovmger 

Upa (if elder) 

By nariab when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 

By hame when 
younger 

. Apu (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Makan 

Female 

App eider) 

By name when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Ata (if elder) 

By namd when 
younger 

Upa (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Upa (if elder) 

By nam when 
younger 

Thao ' 
Fetridle 

Upa (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Upa (if el4er) 

3y name when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Ata (if elder) 
Bymame when 
yoimger 

Apu (if elder) 

By name when 
yoimger 

Parpa 

'Female 

Apu (if elddO 

By name when 

younger 

Upa (if eider) 
By name when 
younger 

Upa (if elder) 

By ’haihe when 
younger 

Upk (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Ata (if elder) 

By name when 
younger 

Note.- 

-The Table is to be read in the folidwing manner- 

—A Marrim addresses 

a Makah boy as Upa, or 

a Parpa girl addresses a 


boy as Ata, and so on. 

The term Ka-ata is used, to indicate the rolatioxwhip but Ata is us^ to address him when he is elder. 
Upa can be married but'Apu cahndt bo married. 
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TABLE VII 


Tesms of address used by the Boys of one Sib to the Boys 


OP its own and other Sibs 


Marrim 

Male 


Kheyang 

Male 


Makan 

Male 


Thao 

Male 


Barpa 

Male 


Note .,— 
boy as Upa. 


Marrim 

Male 

Ata (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Ditto 


Upa (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 


Kheyang 

Male 

Apu (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Ata (if elder) 
By name when 
yotmger 

Apu (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Upa (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Ditto 


Makan 

Male 


-TIw Table is to be read m the following manner—^A Makan 
. AR-ata is the term to indicate the relationship but Ata is 


Upa (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Ditto 


Ata (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Upa (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 


Thao 

Male 

Apu (if eider) 
By name when 
younger 

Ditto 


Upa (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Ata (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Upa (if eider) 
By name when 
younger 


Parpa 

Male 

Upa (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Apu (if elder) 
By name when 
younger 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ata (if eider) 
By name when 
younger 


boy arddresps a Kheyang boy as Apu or a Kheyang boy addresses a Makan 
used to address him when he is elder. 


to 

'to 
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TABLE VXn 


Terms of address ttsed by the Girls of one Sib to the Girls of its own aitd other Sirs 



Marrim 

Kheyang 

Makan 

Thao 

Parpa 


Female 

Female 

Female 

Fe?nale 

Female 

Marrim 

Au ^if elder) 

V vif elder) 

Au (if elder) 

U (if elder) 

' Au (if elder) 

Female 

By name when 

By name when 

By name when 

By name when 

By name when 


younger 

younger 

younger 

younger 

younger 

Kheyang 

Ditto 

Au (if elder) 

Ditto 

' Ditto 

U (if elder) 

Fernet 


By name when 



By name when 



younger 



younger 

Makan 

IT (if elder) 

tJ (if elder) 

Au <i f elder) 

Au ;if elder) 

Ditto 

Female 

By name when 

By name when 

By name when 

By name when 



younger 

younger 

younger 

younger 


Thao 

Au (if elder) 

Au \if elder) 

U (if elder) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Female 

By name when 

By name when 

By name when 




younger 

younger 

younger 



Parpa 

U (if elder) 

Ditto 

An (if elder) 

Ditto 

An (if elder) 

FemaU 

By name when 


By name when 


By name when 


younger 


younger 


younger 


^ote .—The Table is to be read ia the following manner—A Thao girl addresses a Makan girl as U, or a Kheyang girl addresses a Marrim girl 
fits Au and so on. 

\ 
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These terms of address are always used in relation to sihs 
and never in relation to subsibs. The latter have not yet'deve¬ 
loped such a system- of address. Thus a means of ascertaining 
the marital reJationsliip that existed among the different sibs be¬ 
fore the latter were 'supplanted by the subsibs have- been left to 
us. With the help of these terms of address we are enabled to 
reconstruct the marital relationships of the different Purum sibs. 
The-.Table of marital relationships (see p. 124, Table No. Ill) pre-^ 
pared from these terms of address is not free from defects. Here 
also we find twd or three cases where correction was necessary. 
This correction has been attempted ' with the.help of thp internal 
evidehces of the Table itself as well as materials 'collected 'in 
1932, - The corrected Table of marital relations prepared from 
sib terms of address is given below . 

TABLE NO IX • ' 



OoBBWOTBJO Table Mabital Kblations Pbbpabed fbom 

Sib Terms 4 

Boys 


OtxrlB 

Gii’Is 


Boys 

Marrim 

- SS 

Thao 

Marrim 

- 

Makan 





1=S! 

Parpa 

V 



91 

= 

Kheyang 

Makan 

a—' 

Marrim 

Makan 

= 

Thao 

>> 

.. SSJ 

Kheyang 




» 

Mv 

Parpa 




Kheyang 

saa 

Marrim 

Kheyang 


Makan 

»» 


Thao 




9* 


Parpa 




Thao 


Makan 

Thao 


Maihpim ^ 

*9 

tSB •• 

Pa^m 

' 99 

- 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

' = 

Marrim . 

Parpa 


‘Makan 




9^ 


iiOieyang 






Thao 


This Table |X.shows toat boys and girls of any one of the 
live sibs may hot marry into'tlie same sib but the. boys have to 
select their brides from one or.niore sibs into wiiich the girls.can¬ 
not marj-y. ' This is also supported by the table of marital rela¬ 
tions'drawn up' by Chauba In 1932% Chauba was a man of about 
fifty years of age. He served the village community in different 
capacities rising up to the post of khullukpa. At the time when 


\ * 
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we collected our materials from him he was practising as maipa 
of Tarnpak. His Table differs from the one reconstructed from 
sib terms of address in one instance namely that of the marriage 
of Kheyang boys. If.we accept this correction then there is 
practically no more difference. 

But Chauba’s (Plate I, Fig. 5) table of marital relations as 
well as the one prepared from sib terms of address perhaps record 
a past or father passing stage in the .regulation of marriage, in 
Purum society. The evidences which we gathered in 1936 on 
this tribe show that the subsib has come into prominence. and 
taken over some of the functions of the sib. Already we have 
seen that exogamy is now being associated with this unit and 
though it is still observed in relation to the sib there are clear in¬ 
dications that in a short time this connection will disappear 
completely. The rules regulating selection of brides and bride¬ 
grooms, e.g., that a man and his sister may not marry into the 
same sib, have already ceased to operate in connection with the 
sib and are now associated with the subsib in preference to the 
sib. The following Tables prepared from (1) statements of in¬ 
formants, (2) village census and f3) genealogical charts will show 
how the. tendency is working at present towards the subversion of 
the sib. 




TABLE X 

COMPOSEBB TA.BI.B OF MaBITAL ReIATIONS EBOM THREE SOURCES VIZ. (a) STATEMENTS OF INFORMANTS, (6) VILLAGE CENSUS AND (c) GENEALOGICAL 

CHARTS 


Husbands 

(a) 

Wives 

(6) , 
Wives 

Rimphunchong 

== Julhung 

=:KarLkung 

=Aihung 

Julhung (3) 
Kankung (4) 

Rimkung.' 

■ 11 (1 ii il 

l||| 

Thao-kung (2) 
Thao-run (4) 

Rim-ke-lek 

=Kankung 

=Julhung 

=Aihuiig 

=Thao-kung 

t« Thao-run 

5=Thao-te3ra 

=Rangshai 

Thao-kung (4) 

Pilling 

✓ 

csKankung 

—Thao-kung 
=Thao-run 
=Thao-teyu 

Kankung (1) 
Julhung (2) 
Aifaimg (1) 


(C) 

Wives 
JulhiiDg (1) 


Wives 

Rimphunchong 

Rimkung 


Rim-ke-lek 


Pilling 


(o) 

Husbands 

sParpa 

=Makan-te 


=Kankung 

=Paipa 


=Makan-te 

=Rangshai 

=Makan-te 

=Parpa 


(b) 

Husbands 
Parpa (4) 


Kankmig(5) 
Parpa (4) 
Julhung (2) 
Aibung (2) 


=?Makan-te 

=Julhung Julhung (2) 

=Parpa Parpa (10) 


(c) 

Husbands 


Julhung (1) 


. Note, —(o), (6) and (c) on the top of columns indicate the sources from which the unions are tabulated. Figures at the end of a sib or subsib 
inj^cate the number of cases of such unions found by us. 

In name of the subsib of the husband has been given only in the first case and has not been repeated in the subsequent 

cases. ,Tne has been followed in the case of the name of the subsib of the wife in the fifth column. 




r-4 

CO 

CP 
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(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


(a) 

(b) 

{c) 

Husbfitnds 

Wives 

Wives 

Wives 

Wives 

Husbands 

Husbands 

Husbands 

Marrim 

== 


Makan (2) 

Marrim 



Makan (7) 


=s 


Kheyang (8) 


== 


Parpa (8) 


= 


Julhung (1) 






= 


Thao (12) 





Kankung 

= Rimkung 

Rimkung (5) 

Julhung (3) 

Kankimg 

=Rimphun¬ 

Rimphun¬ 



—J^ulhung 

Julhung (18) 



chong 

chong (4) 



*=5Parpa 

Parpa (2) 



=Rim-ke-lek 








= 

Aihung (2) 







=Pilling 

Pilling (1) 







=Thao-kung 

Thao-kung (2) 







=Thao-mn 

Thao-run (10) 







=Thao-t 0 yu 








=Rang3hai 

Rangshai (2) 


Makan-te 

=Rimphunchong 


Makan-te 

=Thao-kung 




—Rimkung 




=Thao-run 




—Rim-ke-lek 




=Thao-teyu 




== Pilling 




=Rangshai . 




=.Tii]>iiing 

Julhuag (2) 







=Parpa 







Makan 



Marrim (7) 

Makan 



Marrim (2) 


= 


Kheyang (2) 




Julhung (1) 


= 


Julhung (13) 


— 


Aihung (2) 


]^ote —(a), (6) and (c) on the top of columns indicate the sources from which the unions are tabulated. Figures at the end of a sib or subsib 
indicate the number of cases of such unions found by us. 
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Husbands 

JulhuQg 


Aihung 


Kheyang 


(a) 

Wives 


=Pilling 


=Ilangsliai 
=Thao-run 
=Thao-kung 
=Th€kO'teyu 


(&) 

Wives 

Bimkung (2) 
Pilling (2) 

Aihung (1) 


Bangshai (4) 

Tbao-kung (2) 
Parpa (10) 

Rimkung (2) 


Kankung (2) 
Thao-kung (3) 
Parpa (1) 


(c) 

Wives 


PiUing (1) 

Aihung (3) 
Makau (1) 


Thao-run (1) 
Thao-kung (3) 
Parpa (8) 


Makan (2) 
Thao-kung (4) 
Rangshai (1) 
Parpa (1) 

Parpa (2) 


Wives 

Julhung 


wAihung 


(a) 

Husbands 

= Rimkung 

=Riinphun- 

chong 


=Rim-ke-lek 

«B[ankung 
=Makan-te 


( 6 ) 

Husbands 


Pilling (2) 
Rimphun- 
chong (3) 


Kankung (18) 
Makan-te (2) 


Pilling (1) 
Julhung (1) 

Parpa (3) 


(0 

Husbands 


Rimphxin- 
chong (1) 
Marrim (1) 


Makan (13) 
Kankung (3) 

Rai^shai (1) 


Rimphun- 
choi^ (I) 
Julhung (3) 
Kankung (3) 


Note —(o), (6) and (c) on the top of columns indicate the sources from 
indicate the number of cases of such unions found by us. 


Kheyang = 

which the unions are tabulated. Figures at the end of a sib or subsib 


Makau (2) 
Marrim (8) 


05 

Ol 
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, y ; ■ VI- 

(o) 

(6) 

(c) 

(a) 

(h) 

• - (o). 

\ Husbands 

Wives^ 

Wives 

Wives 

Wives - Husbands 

Husbands 

. ' ’ Husbands 

* * 

Thao-kui^ 

=Kankimg 

Kanfeung (2) 


Thao-kung ^Bimkung 

V Rimkung (2)' ‘ ' 

. # ■ ^ . ' ' ' 


* =:i'Makan-te 



. ^ * . =Bim<ke-iek 

Rim-ke-lek (4) 



—Parpa 

' Parpa (6) 


=Piilm]|: 

Julhung (3) 





. , ^ =Juihung‘ . 

Julhung (2) 





.. ' ' 

Aihung (3) 


Thao-ruiV^. 

=.Kankung 

Kankung (10) 


Thao-run . " -^Birnkung 

Rimkung (4) 



-Makan'-te 

Makan-impi (2) 


. . • !=Kim-k0rlek 




==Parpa . 

Parpa (4) 


' ^ ^ ^Pilling 







=0^ulhung 

A ' 

Julh\mg (1) 

l?haq-te5Hjf7^ 

—Kankung ' 



Thao-teyu , =Rimkung 




=Makan-te 



‘ =Rim^e4ek 

• , ' 


■: • ■ " 




==Pdlihg 

. ^ , i—Julhimg 

*■ 


> ^ Thao-Baogshai 

=Ilmikung 



. Thao-Bangshai =Him-ke4ek 

'■ V ". ^ ‘■■ ■ ■ 



=}Cankung 

Kankung (2) 






=Makan-te 

CSC 


Juihung'(l) 

=ai[rulhung 

J • 

Julhung (4) 


- . Thao V - 

■ = - ' 


Makan (2) 

Thao . = 


Marrim (12) 

^ r-> 



Parpa (2) 




, Note —(a), (5) and (<?) on the top of columns indicate the ^uxces from which the uniom'are tabulated. Fig^es at ths end of a sib or subaib 
indicate the number of cases of such unions found by us. . . = . ' , \ 
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Husbands 

■ (a) 

Wives 

ib) 

Wives 

(C) 

Wives 

Wives 

ia) 

Husbands 

(b) 

Husbands 

(c) 

Husbands 

Parpa 

= Rimphim- 
chong 
= Rimkung 
= Riin-ke-lek 
= Pilling 
= Kheyang-impi 

Rimphun- 
chong (3) 
Rimkung (4) 

PilUng (10) 
Kheyang-impi (2) 
Julhung (3) 


Parpa 

—ELankung 

=:Makan-te 

=Julhung 

Kankung (2) 

Julhung (10) 
Aihung (1) 

Kheyang (2) 
Julhung (8) 


■•=:= 

Aihung (3) 



^Thao-kung 
=Thao-run 

Thao-kung (6) 
Thao-run (4) 

Thao (2) 


N 


^ote —(a), (6) and (c) on the top of columns Indicate the sources from which the unions are tabulated. Figures at the end of a sib or subsib 
indicate the number of cases of such unions found by us. 
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TABLE XI 


Composite Table oe Marital Relations from three sources vi2I. {a) statements op informants, {b) village census and (c) genealogical 

TABLES, substituting SIBS IN PLACE OF SUBSIBS 


Husbands 

{«) 

Wives 

(6) 

Wives 

(c) 

Wives 

Wives 

(a) 

Husbands 

{b) 

Husbands 

(c) 

Husbands 

Marrim 

=Makan 
— Kheyang 
—Thao 

Makan 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Makan 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Marrim 

II II II II 

OQ 

Makan 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

Makan 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

Makan 

^ — Marrim 

= Kheyang 
^ Parpa 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

Makan 

=Marrim 

— Thao 

Marrim 
Kheyang . 

Thao 

Marrjm 
" > fCheyang 

Thao' 

Kheyang 

= Marrim 

=Th.ao 
— Parpa 

. Marrim 
Makan 
Kheyang 
Thao 

Parpa 

Marrim 

Makan 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Parpa 

Kheyang 

=Marrim 
=Makan 

Marrim 

Makati 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

. Marrim 
Makan 
Kheyang 
Thao 

Thao 

== Marrim (?) 

=?= Makan 
—l^arpa 

Makan, ' 
Parph 

Kheyang, 
Makan 
" Parpa 

Thao 

=Marrim 
. —Kheyang 

Marrim 

Kheyang 

^larrim 

Kheyang 

Parpa 

= Marrim 
=Kheyang (?) 

Marrim 
Kheyang . 

Marrim 

Parpa 

—Makan 
=^heyang 
— Thary ^ 

Makan 

Kheyang 

Thao 

Kheyang 

Thao 


Note, In the first colunm the name of the sib of the husband has been given only in the first ca^ and has not been repeated in the subse- 
<juent cases. The sarae arrangement has been followed in the case of the name of the sib of the wife in the fifth colijnm. ■ 
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Unmarried girls of Chnmbang in dancing dress, 




Dancing party frcin Tnrnpak 
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The preceding Table No. XI (Goniposite Table of Marital 
Relations—from three sources—substituting sibs in place of 
subsibs) clearly shows how tlie rule that a man and his sister or 
in other words* a boy and a girl of any one of the five sibs, may 
not marry into the same sib, has been abandoned bj' all the five 
sibs of the tribe. Table No. X (Composite Table of Marital 
Relations from three sources) on the other hand shows that this 
rule is now-a-days being observed by the subsibs. In this 
Table No. X w^e do not find any case in Avhich two persons of 
the opposite sexes belonging to any one of the fourteen subsibs 
have married into the same subsib. Tiro boys and girls of 
each one of these subsibs always marry into different subsibs. 

The Purum sib is a patrilineal unit; it descends from the 
father to the children. The girls do not give it up along with 
marriage but continue to hold it till death. The sib among the 
Purums is not connected with any locality, nor does it own any 
kind of property. It has some function in connection with 
inheritance. When a man dies without anybody in the male 
line of the family to inherit him, the members of the sib in¬ 
habiting the same village step in and divide the property among 
themselves. Daughters have no right to any kind of property 
of their father. There are indications to show that certain 
offices were linked up with certain sibs. It has been stated that 
the post of kkidlakpa {village headman) at Khulen, the oldest 
and the biggest village of the Purums, was ere long a monopoly 
of the Marrim sib. But in recent years it has disappeared. 
Among the Chirus, another Old Kuki tribe with a similar social 
organisation, this trait is mure developed or, may be, better pre¬ 
served. Among them the posts of khullakpa (village headman), 
luplakpa (assistant village headman), and themjni (village 
priest) are attached to definitely fixed sibs in each village. 

The Purum sib does not seem to have any political func¬ 
tion save and except the hypothetical association of the Marrim 
sib Avith the chieftainship of Khulen as already stated. Besides 
this each sib has a pipa or chief of the sib who is at the same 
time the pipa of some one of its subsibs. The pipa of the 
Kankung subsib is the pipa of the Avhole Malcan sib. In the 
Marrim sib the pipa of the Rimplranchong subsib works as its 
pipa. Tire Thao-kung pipa is the pipa of the whole Thao sib, 
AVhile tlie Jiilhiuig pipa acl.s as ihe pipa of the Avliole Kheyang 
sib. The Parpa has no subsib and so it has only one pipa, 
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The of the sib'has almost the same functions and privileges 
, , as thosd of the subsibs the Qhly 'jlilterence being that otie is^ eon- 
'■'..cerned with the-whole >ib while'tiie other-with a'part of, it.. ■ 

The sib among the .Purums has no ecohomic function 
hxcept the part ^ 'it plays- in inheritance. Neither-has it any 
religious flmction except the worship of Senamahi associated 
witli the pipaship of each sib or subsib. 

. The ' Pururn-'are said to be socially graded. The 
highest siVfpt>at bf;^^ and .next in order-^fe Makan, 

, Khej^ng, P^-P^* We have already seen that accord¬ 

ing to-aPleast one of the origin-stories the. 'socKib rank of the 
Purum sibs w-as depciideiit on priority of birth .■Of tlie* oi’igina- 
tors of the different s{i)S.' Though all our infornlahtS; agreed to 
this social precedence'among the different-sibs we^-dp hot how'- 
ever find it in actual practice. The social fuactioh of regulat¬ 
ing marriage is the most important fuirction of the sibs. But 
social rank does not play any part in the selection of brides and 
bridegrooms. The concept of hyperganious union is neither 
found at present nor , is there any evidence of its prevalence in 
the past. In feasts and festivals precedence is not accorded on 
the basis of sib-membership but on age and official position in 
the village community. In economic^ poij^ioai or religious life 
also there is no difference between of the different sibs 

a^s such. But monopoly of village offices by particular sibs, as 
found among some other Old Kuki tribes of this area, may have' 
some connection with this. - social hierarchy.^'' Among the 
Purums, however, we do not find its existence 'except in the 
case of Marrim sib at Khuien as already pointed out. But this 
is not sufficient to establish any connection between the two. 

24 cf. .Cljiru custom. I'iie Aimols, Anals, Mautaks and . Lamganjjs aye eaoli 
•'divided into two 'moieties—one Bujrerior to the other. Among the 
Aimols the, headman; assistant headman and. ifiiest are always 
. recruited from the superior moiety and^in one" village at ^ast 
" headman is elected from one particular clan of this ^ moiety,' . Bocial 

gennas conferring honour and prestige can only' bo performed 
. ' . the members of VtJue.'Bupeiw moiet;yv\Aihong: tlio ^ 

■ • , m&n always Wongs to dh^^suporior moie^^ 

* ' ' Manljaka all vlllago officers iised io^ be .ejedcd from. )he sup^^^ 

. , ' group. iJIic'Lanfgatig headman al'ways-" belongs-to one of the tvyo 

particular clans of the anperior moiety .while the yiiest . is requi-- 
sUioned froih a tiurd sib of this moiety.on a«l ceremonial occasions. 

. Among the Marrings the posts- of priest and headman ^re lor*.- 

ditaiy in two sibs wluch are superior to the rest. 

Dual Organisation in. Amim, JonniaJ o/ Me 0/ LHter.<t, 

^ • - Vol. XXV, 1984.) - ’ ' 





,;■ ’ '- Sec. II.— Terms of Relationship - 


The Purum terms of relationship were mostly collected in 
1932 and verified in 1936. Cbauba, who was an inhabitant of 
Tampak in 1932, gave vis a more or less complete list. Ohong- 
shel of Churnbang corroborated this list except where mention¬ 
ed otherwise. The terms in both the cases were collected with 
the help of the genealogical table of the informant concerned. 
We have given in Appendix II the terms of relationship collect¬ 
ed from Ghauba vdth the help of bis genealogical table 
(Genealogical Table No. IV). Unfortnnately all the terms of 
relationship could not be collected with reference to Ghauba as 
he did not possess all the different kinds of relatives for whom 
we wanted terms. So -vi'e had to fill up the gaps with the help 
of other persons of the table. Thus when Ghauba had not a 
particular relative we tried to find out two persons within the 
table who stood in that particular relationship and asked 
Ghauba what relationships subsisted between them and how 
they addressed each other. This was a bit complicated, no doubt, 
but under the circumstances we had no better means of solving 
the difficulty. Most of the Purum genealogical tables are very 
small and contain only a few relatives. Ghauba however dis¬ 
charged his duties with credit. 

The Purums have comparatively a small number of relation¬ 
ship term .s. Many of these terms are used in respect of.more 
than one relative. Some of these indicate seven or eight or 
even ten relatives. The grouping of different relatives under 
the same term is often coimected with. Purum marriage enstoms 
or with classificatory ideas. 

Generally speaking the sex of the relative is indicated , by- 
the addition of the suffixes pa and mi respectively for male and 
-female. But in one case this differentiation is not maintained. 
Thus Ka-terr (m. s'.) indicates both the father’s elder brother 
and his wife on the one hand and the mother’s elder sister and 
her husband on the other. Different terms are generally used 
by the. Purums to indicate older and younger relatives of the 
same generation with the speaker. Thus the elder brother is 
Ka-ata and the younger Kanaupa; tlie elder sister is ha-u and 
the younger sister kanaumi; the elder lu'other’s wife is Icu-ii 
while the younger brother’s wife is kanaunu etc. This differen¬ 
tiation is also met with in the immediate higher, genefation pf 
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speaker specially amoDjg the father’s brothers and mothej's 
sisters. The father’s eider brother is ka-terr and his younger 
brother kapate. . But there is no.distinction between the sisters • 
of the father. 'Hiey are all known by the same term namely 
ka-ni. In the same, way the mother’s elder and younger sisters 
are distinguished by tlie terms ka-terr and kanute respectively 
while her brothers are-all . known by a single term namely kapu. 
The distinction in the preceding two cases that is among the 
brothers of the, father and sisters of the mother does not seem 
to be due to recognition of age-difference. Btad it been so we 
w'ould have met with the same tendency among the sisters of 
the father and bi'others of the mother. It is perhaps due to 
marriage customs. The distinction among the brothers of the 
father is perhaps due to the practice of junior levirate with the 
exclusion of senior levirate while that among the sisteys of the 
mother may be attributed, to a custom by which a number of 
sisters could be married by a number of brothers according to 
seniority of age i.e., the eldest brother w'as to marry the eldest 
sister and the next brother the next sister and so on. ' ■ 

Some of the terms include relatives of different g^'erations 
as for example kapu, kapi, katupa, kattini, etc. The term kapu 
is used by a man ta indicate his father’s father as well as all 
male agnates of his generation and the generations above him. 
This term also refers to the father’s father’s sister’s husband 
and probably the husbands of all the daughters of the family in 
higher generations. The term kapu is also used to refer to all 
the males of the mother’s fathef’s and wife’s father’s families 
which are practically the same where marriage virith the 
mother’s brother’s daughter is practised. Thus, on this side, 
kapu includes the mother’s father, mother’s brother, wife’s 
father, mother’s brother’s son, wife’s elder brother and wife’s 
brother’s son. Kapi also refers to the wives of the same relat¬ 
ives. .fn the same way katupa is used to indicate the son’s son 
and ail males of his owui and succeeding generations with whom 
blood relationship can be traced. The compi‘ehen.sive nature 
of these terms indicates that they are either terms of honour or 
of endeanneut. 

Terms of relationship arc intimately connected with social 
conditions. The prevailing type of marriage often influences 
the nature and character of these terms. We have already 
seen, thal. among the Purums, marriage wdth the mother’s 
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' brother’s daughter is the most widely practised type of union. 
There were sixty-two sxich cases among the eighty families 
whicli constituted the villages of Kliulen, Tampak and Cliimi- 
bang. Where actual mother’s bi’other’s daughter is not avail¬ 
able they try to secure a bride from the sib of the mother’s 
brother. There were nine such cases in those villages accord¬ 
ing to our census operations. Side by side with this prescrip¬ 
tive rule there is the proscriptive rule that a man must not 
marry his father’s sister’s daughter. Thus we find the pre¬ 
valence of one type of cross cousin marriage to the entire exclu¬ 
sion of the other type. These tw'o features of their marriage 
customs find ample expression in the terms of relationship. 

Habitual marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter 
leads to the identification of a number of relatives in the 
different generations. A few of these equations are mentioned 
below. The two relatives in each of the follow'ing pairs have 
got the same terms to indicate them as they are the same 
person, or persons of similar standing.* Thus :— 


Man Speaking 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


M. B. 

M. B. W. 
M. B. I). 
M. B. Z. 


= W. P. t 
-W. M. 

= W. or B. W. 
= W. B. 


* This Table shows the effect of marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter on 
terms of relationship. The capital letters indicate the males. 

T.ABl.E 
X = y 


I 

A = 


c=D 

1 


E=k 


G=f 


I 

I,=j 


h=*L 


I 


I "I 
j=I f=G 

i_ L 

I i ^ I I I “ I 1 , , . 

Z m=P w=V n=:R o=Q V=w a=T B=n J=Q w T=,s 

t The following abbreviations have been used: _ 

F=Fether;, M=Mother; B = Brother; S=Si8ter; z,=Son; W=Wife) D.., 
Daugbter :\H=Husband., A Composite term like F. Z, means Father’s sister’- 
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. 5. 

M. 

B. Z. 

= B. 

W. B. 

■ 6. 

B. 


= W'. 

S. H. 

7. 

B. 

W. 

. ==w. 

8. 

8.. 

B. 

z. 

= w. 

S. Z. 

9. 

B. 

1). 

= w. 

S. 1). 

10. 

M. 

s. 

=p. 

B. W. 

11. 

M. 

S. H. 

= F. 

B. 

12. 

S. H. 

-F. 

S. z 



WOM.AN 

'Speaking 

da. 

F. 

s. 

=H. 

M. 

11. 

F. 

S. H. 

=H. 

F. 

15. 

F. 

S. I). 

= 11. 

S. 

'16. 

F. 

8. Z. 

= H. 


17. 

F: 

S. Z. 

= H. 

B. 

18. 

S. 


=11. 

B. W. 

19, 

s. 

H. 

= H. 

B. 

20. 

s. 

z. 

= H. 

B. Z. 

21. 

s. 

B. 

= H. 

B. D. 

mong the Piirums all 

these 

twenty -0 

Besides these twenty-one, 

there a 

e.g., 

1. 

M. 

Man 

F. 

Speaking 

=W. F. P. 

2. 

M. M„ 

= W 

. F. M. 

3. 

P. 

VVoMAN Speaking 
p. =H. M. F. 

4. 

F. 

M. 

= H. 

M. M. 


which have not the same terms as their formation had been, 
perhaps, influenced by a stronger principle. These four pairs 
are included in the spries of relatives which are indicated by 
honorific terms. In addition to these- the following equations 
also do not appear among the Purum terms collected by us. 

Man Speaking 

1 M. =W. F. S. 

q ‘ p =W. F. S. H. 


1. M. 

2. P. 


WNtSTffy 
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F. 

B. 



-8. 

H. 

.M. 


/. 4. 

.■'B. 

.8. 

H.: 


■ ,= 8.. 

H. 

F. 



■ S. 




• 4=,D 

. H, 

. M. 


■ ■(>, 

■' s: 

H. 



= 1) 

. H, 

, F. 


- 7. 

''S. 

z; 



■ = D 

. H, 



8. 

S.- 




= D. 

, H. 

8. 


' 9, 

1), 




~S. 

z: 

•W. 


- . .10. 

' w 

B. 



= z. 

w, 

e : 


•' .U-- 

w 

B. 

w. 


.■:=z. 

w 

M 



■'Z. 




= W. B 

. D. 

H 

■ 13 .' 

z. 

,w. 



■ -"W.B 

. D. 


14. 

• 'Z. 

w. 

B. 


= W. B 

. Z. 




■Woman 

Speaking . 


15. 

H. 

F. 

B. 


= F. 

8. 

M. 


16. 

H. 

F, 

B. 

w. 

=.F; 

S'. 

- 


17. 

H. 

F. 

8. 


= H 

. 8; 

h: 

'm. 

18. 

H. 

F. 

S. 

H. 

= H: 

. S. 

H. 

F'. 

■ 19. 

.F. 




= H. 

, M. 

B'. 


20 , 

H. 




= P. 

S... 

z. 


.21- 

IL 

S. 



.=1). 

H. 

M. 


, ■ 22 . 

li. 

8 ...; 

IT.' 


^.1). 

li. 

F. 


• . 23 . 

D. 

H. 



-FT. 

-.8. 

z. 


• 24 . 

H. 

■, 8 .- : 

P.. 


x=d: 

h; 

8. 


25 ;' 

D. 



\ . 

=H. 

.8. 

z. 


" • ' 26 . • 

B. 

'x '• . 



=z; 

'w. 

F. 


.' 27 . 

,B. 

•.W. 



=z. 

W. 

M. 


28 . 

Z- 

w. 



=B. 

B. 



• 29. 

Z. 

■w. 

B. 



Z. 



30, , 

z. 




= B. 

I). 

H. 




Their absence however does not meah that they , do not 
exist among'the Burums. In these pairs,' at least obe of the . 
two persons is a distant relative and terms for such distant v 
relatives \yere not naturally collected;, so there- is no meaiis ofv • 
equating them. ' ■ • • ,v,' 

Another marriage custom;'bamely, "junior' levi'ratej-'sdenis 
to be reflected in Bunmi terms of relationship. • Thus itwpaie 
father’s younger brother and at the same, time'the step-father: 
Kapa indicates the father and by adding the sufh'x ‘ te ’ ivhich 
.19—I56S,B, • ■ - ■ . ^ 
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means ‘ small ’ we get the term kapate —meaning the small 
father or rather the step-father. In connection with marriage 
rules Ave have seen that levirate of both the t 3 !-pe 8 
viz., junior and senior, is found among the Purums. But the 
terms of relationship only support the existence of the junior 
type. The term kanute refers to the mother’s younger sister 
as Avell as the step-mother. This may point to the existence of 
sorrorate. (?) This term is also formed in the same way as 
ladpate. Kanu indicates mother; ' te ’ (meaning small) is 
added to it in order to mean the step-mother and the mother’s 
younger sister. The mother’s younger sister is the potential 
wife of the father under sorrorate w'hile the father’s younger 
brother is the potential husband of the mother under levirate. 

In connection with social organisation we have already 
seen that a man and his sister may not marry in the same family. 
This fact is sutficiently reflected in the relationship terms of the 
Purums. Almost all the terms concerned abide by this rule. 
Of the few exceptions we may point to kanaupa and kanamu 
(woman-speaking). Kanaupa indicates both younger brother and 
husband’s younger sister’s husband while kanaunii refers to 
younger brother’s wife and husband’s younger sister. Thus 
these two terms point to the marriage of a man and his sister 
in the same family. But this is more apparent than real. The 
Purums, generally speaking, recognise the distinction of blood 
relatives from connections by marriage but there are lapses here 
and there. The two terms under discussion are instances of 
•such lapses. Here the wnman-speaker identifies herself with 
her husband and uses the same terms which her husband uses 
in respect of the relatives concerned. Thus, she uses the same 
term for her OAvn younger brother and her husband’s j'ounger 
brother, as well as for her own younger sister’s husband and 
her husband’s younger sister’s husband, etc. 




TABLE Xn 


' PUBTOI terms of BELATIOHSHIP 


Piirum.Teripsi 

Xafcure of 

Man-Speaking 


Woman-speaking 

No mention of the speaker 

Ka-pu- 

the terms 

1. Father’s father 

1. 

Father’s father 




2 ; , Father’s' father’s brother. 

2. 

FatheFs father’s brother 




SI Father’s father’s sister’s 

3. 

Father’s father’s sister’s 




husband 

4. Father’s father’s father. 

4. 

husband 

Father’s father’s' father 




5. Mother’s father 

5. 

Mother’s father- ' 




6. Mather’s-brother 

6. 

Mother’s brother 


'.. . 


7. . Mother’& brother’s spn 

7. 

Mother’s brother’s elder son 




8. Wife’s father 

91 Wife’s elder brother - ^ 



■ * ' .• 



10.. Wife’s brother’s son 






f. Father’s mother'(?) 






' 1 . Father’s father’s 

1. 

Father’s father’s 




brother’s w^e 


^ bihther’s wife 




S. ' Fatlier’s father’s mother 

2v 

Father’s father’s' mother 




4. Father’s father’s sister 

3. 

Father’s father’s sister ] „ 



V 

,5. Mother’s brother’s wife 

. 4 ., 

Mother’^^.brother’s wife 




6. Mother’s mother 

5. 

Mother’s mother 

y ' . ’ 



7. Wife’s mother 


• . - ^ y • . ' 



8, Wife’s elder and younger 
bi‘other’^8 wife 
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term& 


3^ Ki^-tu-pa 


Nature of 
the terms 


Man-speaking 


1, Sister’s son 

2, Younger brother’s son’s 

son 


4 Ka-tu-ms 


1* Sister’s daughter 
2. Yoiunger brother’s son’s 
daughter 


s 

Kh-pa 

A-pa 

T. B. > 

T. A. 


Father 

6 

Kanu 

A-nu 

T. R. > 

T. A. 5 


Mother 

T 

Ka-pa-te- 

T. R- 

‘ 1. 
2. 

Step-father 

Father’s father’s brother’s 





son 




3. 

Mother’s younger sister^s 





husband 

7A 

A-pa-te- 

T, A. 


Father’s younger brother 

8 

Ka-nu-te 

T* R. > 

1. 

Step-mother ^ 


A-nu-te 

T. A. 5 

2. 

Mother’s younger sister 

9 

Ka-terr 


1. 

Father’s eider brother 


2. Father’s elder brother’s 

wife 

3. Father’s younger brother’s 

wife 


Woman -speaking 


No mention of the speaker 


1, Husband’s sister’s son 

1. Husband’s sister’s 
daughter 

Patlier 

Mother 


1. Son’s son 

2. Daughter’s son 

5 . Son’s son’s son 

4. Son’s daughter’s son 

6, Daughter’s daughter’s 

husband 

6. Daughter’s husband 

7. Son’s daughter’s husband 

1. Son’s daughter 

2. Daughter’s daughter 

3. Soil’s son’s‘wife 

4. Daughter’s son’s wife 

5. Son’s son’s daughter 

6. Sou’s daughter’s daughter 



1. Step-father 

2. Father’s father’s brother’s 

son 

3. Mother’s younger sister’s 

liusband 

Father’s younger brother 

1. Step-mother 

2, Mother’s younger sister 

1. Father’s elder brother 


2. Father’s younger brother’s 
wife 
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misr/f). 



10 ’Ka-iii- T, R. > 

*' A-ni \ T. A. 5 


11 Ka-arrang , • T. R. 1 

Arrang T. A. > 


12 Ka-pu-sh^l-pa' 

13 Ka-nu-mei 

14 Ka-ata T. R/> 

Ata-u T. A. > 


15- Ktt-u 


16 fta-Ti T. R. ^ 

Ka-\i T- A. f 

A-ii (acc-lo Chongsfael) T. A.) 


Man-speaking 


4. Mother’s elder sister 
5- Mother’s elder sister’s 
husband 

1. Rather ^s elder sister 

2. Father’s younger sister 

3. Father’s father’s 

brother’s daughter 


1. Father’s elder sister’s 

husband 

2. Father’s younger sister’s 

husband 

3. Father’s father’s sister’s 

son 


Wife J ^ 

1. Elder brother 

2. Father’s elder and younger 

brother’s elder son 

3. Mother’s sister’s elder son 

1. Elder brother’s wife 

2. Wife’s elder sister 


1. Elder sister 

2. Father’s younger brother’s 

daughter 


Woman-speaking , 


No mention of the ^aker 



3^ Mother’s elder sister 
C ' Motif’s elder sister’s 
- husband, 

1. Father’s eider sister 

2. Father’s younger sister 

3. ' Father’s father’s 

brother’s daughter 

4. Husband’s mother 

1. Father’s elder sister’s 

husband ' . 

2. Father’s younger sister’s 

hi:Kbaiid 

3. Ffidher’s fath^’s sister’s 

son 

4. Husband’s father 
Husband 


1. Elder brother 


1. Elder brother’s wife 

2. Husband’s elder brother’s 

wife 


3. Father’s younger sister’^ 
daughter 

1, Elder sister 

2. Husband’s other elder 

wife 


1. Elder sister 

2. Father’s elder brother’s 

daughter 


*2D 
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Nature of 
the terms 


T. R. 


T. R. 


Man-speaking 


3. Father's elder sister’s 

daughter 

4. Father’s younger sister’s 

daughter 

5. Father’s father’s sister’s 

daughter 

6. Mother’s sister’s elder 

daughter 

1. Elder sister’s husband 

2. Father’s sister’s son 


1. Younger brother 

2. Younger sister’s husband 

3. Wife’s younger brother 

4. Wife’s eider and younger 

sister’s husband 


1 * Younger sister 

2. Younger brother’s wife 

3. Father’s eider brother’s 

son’s wife 

4. Wife’s younger sister 

5. Mother’s brother’s daughter 

6. Wife’s brother’s daughter 


Woman-speaking 


3. Father’s elder sister’s 

daughter 

4. Husband’s elder sister 

6* Father’s father’s sist-er’s 

daughter 

6. Mother’s sister’s eider 
daughter 

1. Elder sister’s husband 

2. Father’s elder sister’s son 

3. Husband’s elder brother 

4. Husband’s elder sister’s 

husband 

1. Younger brother 

2. Younger sister’s husband 

3. Husband’s younger brother 

4. Husband’s younger sister’s 

husband 

5 Elder and younger brother’s 
son 

1. Y oiinger sister 

2. Yoinxger brother’s wife 
3- Elder brother’s daughter 

4, Younger brother’s daughter 
6. Husband’s other younger 
wife 

6. Husband’s younger 

brother’s wife 

7. Husband’s younger sister 

8. Mother’s brother’s daughter 


No mention of the speaker 

1. Father’s elder brother’s 
daughter’s husband 

\ 

/ 

1. Younger sister 
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um terms 


Natfiyre of 
the'terms 


19A Ka-naii 

(This term may b.e 
distributed between^ 
Kanaupa aud 
Kanaunu) 


1 . 


Man-speaking. 


Father’s elder brother’s 
younger son (Kanaupa) 


2. Mother’s vsister’s yotmger 
son (Kanaupa) . ^ 
3.. Mother’s sister’s yoiinger 
daughter (Kanaunu) 


20 Ka-siinau or i 
Ka-slmau-pa ^ 


21 Ka-slmau or } 
Ka-shnau-nu 5- 


T. R. 


T. R* 


1% Son 

2. Elder brother’s son / 

3. Younger brother’s son , 

4. Wife 3 elder and younger 
. ' sister’s son 

1. Daughter 

2. Elder and younger 

brother’s daughter 

3. Wife’s elder and younger 

sister’s daughter 


'22 Ka-mau 
23 Ka-thur-pa 


24 Ka-thur-ni 


' Woman-speaking 


I^o mention^of the speaker 



1 ; 

2 .. 

3. 

4, 

1 . 

2 . 

£ 

4. 


Father’s elder and younger. 

, brother’s younger son 
(Kanaupa) , ' \,- 

Father’s j^^oimger brother’s , 

younger daughter (Kanalinu) ' 
Mother’s brother’s younger 
son {Kanaupa) , . 

Mother’s sister’s younger 
daughter (Kariaunu) ' 


Son 

Step-son 
Sister’s son 
Husband’s elder and 
younger brother’s son 


1.. FatherV younger sister’s 
son ' . 


1. • Son 
’2i Step-son 


4, Daughter . 

2. Step-daughter 


1. Daughter • 

2. Step-daughter 

3. Sister’s daughter . , 

4. Husband’s elder and younger 

brother’s daughter 

Younger brother’s daughter Son’s wife 


1. Son’s wife’s father ’ / . 

2. Daughter’s husband’s &ther 

* ' . ■ * * 

1. Son’s wife’s mothel’/ . ^ 

2, Daughter’s husband’s mother 
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terms 


Nature of 
the terms 


Younger sister 


Man-speaking 


Younger brother’s wife 


Woman-speakin 


No mention of the speaker 



(ace. to Chongshei) 


'M Ke>shel-te 


Younger sister’s husband 


(ace. to Chongshei) 


—The following abbreviations have been used in this Table :— 
T. R.*—Term of Relationship. 

T. A.—Term of Address, 
aec.—according 

No. 25 is to be read in connection with No. 10. 

No. 26 is to be road in connection with No. 18. 


According to Chongshei 


j Ka-nau-pa (Woman-speaking) — Elder brother’s son | 
[ Ka-mak-pa (Woman-speaking)—Younger brother’s son ) 


See in this connection No. 18. 
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mm 






Pig. 37. 

DaociDg party from Chtimbang, 
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Privileged Familiarity. Avoidance 

We have already discussed the ordinary behaviour of 
different relatives, both by blood and marriage, towards one 
another. It only remains to deal with cases of taboos and pri¬ 
vileged familiarity. Joking of any sort is not allowed with the 
parents or parents-in-law or anybody of their status. But a 
man may cut jokes with his brothers or sisters'—younger or 
elder—but such jokes must on no occasion refer to sexual 
matters. Jokes, referring to sexual matters are allowed between 
a man and his wife’s sisters—both elder and younger—^but not 
with the wife of an elder or younger brother. Among cousins 
it is tabooed between a man and his father’s sister’s danghters 
though it can be freely indulged in by a man with his mother’s 
brother’s daughters. This privileged familiarity is also extended 
to the unmarried girls of the mother’s brother’s sib. 

These rules of taboo and privileged familiarity seem to be 
connected with maridage customs. Thus the taboo on the 
father’s sister’s daughter is due to the general prohibition of 
haarriage with this type of cousins. On the other hand the 
mother’s brother’s daughter is the most suitable. bride for a 
man and after her, any girl from the mother’s brother’s sib may 
serve the purpose. This explains the privileged familiarity 
enjoyed in respect of them. The restriction in cffse of the 
married women of the mother’s brother’s sib is perhaps due to 
the fact that some of them at lea.st share the same status as the 
mother of the propositus and so, all of them are avoided in joking 
after marriage. The existence of junior and senior levirate 
would naturally establish a joking relationship with the wives 
of the younger and elder brothers but this is specifically prohi¬ 
bited. Before marriage these girls happen to be on terms of 
joking relationship but after marriage this comes to an end. It 
is possible that the Purums believed in the past that continuance 
of such joking relationship within the family would adversely 
aff ict the sanctity of married life and this possibly explains its 
absence among them. It is only an exception to the general 
rule. The continuance of joking relationship with the elder and 
younger sisters of the wife is another instance of the rule that 
potential mates enjoy privileged familiarity.*® 

25 Iiowie — Prmiti'De Society^ 1925* (Boni and Livoright.) p. 102, 

20~~1665 B. 
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Tile Puhims-do not observe any prohibition as to touching, 
talking, or looking at the face of anybody. The husband and 
Avife may not call each other by their respective names. They 
have to take recourse'to teknonyms. Nor a man or woman may 
utter the'names of his or her parents-in-law. These are tabooed 
to them and they have to use relationship term's in each case. 
Thus the woman calls her father-in-law and mother-in-law by 
the-ternis arranp (father’s sister’s husband) and am (father’s 
sister) respectively.. 'The man uses the terms apM;(niothm,’s' 
brother) and apf (mother’s brother’s wife) respectively ’for his- 
father-in-law and mother-in-day?. Elders are never called by 
names but\ by, relationship terms. Elder or younger brother’s , 
wife may not be addressed by name. This is also the case with 
the wife’s- younger brother .and sister.' Either relationship 
terms or teknonyms are used, in such cases. If anybody breaks, 
these rules he is not punished in any way but is. merely looked 
down upon as an unmannerly person. . 

Sec. rV. — E ank in Society 
To-lai-hong Genna 

Wheii a man attains the rank of khullakpa or luplakpa 
everybody expects that he would perform the to-lai-hnnij genna 
and establish his claim's to .social superiority on .a firmer basis. 
The initiative in this matter is taken by' the villagers themselves 
headed by the other village officers. When everything has been 
settled the to-lai-hong (Plate VII Eig. 24) which is a palanguin- 
like construction, is made .and the villagers all assemble in the 
house of-the rnan to be honoured' and present it to'him. -On 
receiving , this present,-^the rnan makes a formal reply to the 
effect that - as' there is n'o zu nor any pig he cannot' show hif^ 
appreciation'of the' honour conferred upon him on that day. 
But he would be very glad to give them g feast on the expiry of 
a month o'r so — mentioning the date convenient to' him. . . 

On the 'appointed day he kills three pigs arid prepares 
twenty pots of zu and invites the villagers to a 'fedst. , AlPthe 
inhabitants of the''village assepible, in< the compound of-the- 
khuUakpa or kplgfcpa,,as the case may-.he, .and pass' the day in 
dancing, arid singing. They are supplied, with a profuse .quan¬ 
tity of. ;?«,aHd fed on choice foodstuffs. At the end'of the'^feast, 
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men of the village. On reaching the house each of them gives 
to the carriers zu to drink and fovpl-curry to eat. From this time 
onward the performer of this genna is carried to the lanian on 
the to-lai-hong by the young men of the village on the occasions 
of Nungchungba worship in the months of Phairel and Kalel.^® 

Thien-hong-ha genna 

This genna is a ceremony for the attainment of social rank 
performed by the ordinary Purum villagers. One need not be 
a khullakpa or luplakpa in order to celebrate this genna as in 
the case of the to-lai-hong genna. When a man is successful, 
in worldly affairs and acquires soihe amount of wealth in the 
form of cattle, rice, ornaments, etc., he naturally desires to 
establish a position among his fellow villagers and leave some 
mark of his wealth for the posterity to talk about. With this 
end in view he informs the villagers and the officers too about 
his intention to perform the thien-hong-ba genna. This is a 
three-day celebration and requires thirty pots of zu and a 
mithun. In the morning of the appointed day the villagers 
assemble in his house and begin dancing and singing with a 
liberal supply of zu from time to time. .The mithun to be sacri- 
fied is tied to a Y shaped post of thangchi tree, planted in front 
of the house of the performer. Before sacrificing the mithun 
the performer of the genna pours a little zu on the top of the 
head of the animal saying “Oh! Mithun! You have been created 
for this rite of mine, so bless me.’’ After this an egg is broken 
on the head of the animal. The maksa of the performer then 
kills the mithun by spearing it above the right fore-leg. The 
flesh of the animal is then cut into pieces and cooked. Five 
days before the date of killing this mithm a platform had been 
constructed outside the village by planting short pieces of stone 
on four sides of a rectangle and filling up the interior with 
earth. It was next covered with flat pieces of stone all over. In 
the centre of this platform a vertical piece of stone was set up. 
The young men of the village build this platform. After killing 
the mithun, the performer proceeds to this spot followed })y all 


26 SliaJsespeare refers to 
,p. 172), 


Efimil'av genna among the Aimols (Shakespeare^—op. 


limriify 
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the villagerFP " reaching this spot .' he/takes his seat -on the 
platform by 'the side of the vertical post, while the' villagers, 
male and female, young and old, dance , and sing before him. 
No other person is allowed to sit on this platform on this parti¬ 
cular day. Zu is supplied in copious quantity to all present'. 
After some time he is carried back home on & to-lai-hong bor¬ 
rowed from one* of the village officer^, by the young rhen of the 
village. Dancing, singing, and feasting continue for three days, 
and nights in .the house-of the performer of the ' . 


Sec. V.—^Law AND Justice • 

The old order has changed^ yielding- place to, the new. ' 
This is nowhere more prominent in Purum life than in the 
department of law and justice. Not many years ago these Kiiki 
tribes were free as- air. They did not- know what subjec.tion 
meant. Whenever and M'herever they met with any attempt , to 
bring them under the, control of any . outside authority, they'at 
once resented it and either rebelled against such authority or ■ 
removed themselves far away into the forest where the arms of 
their temporary'masters could not reach them-. They loved 
freedom above every thing else, and were hot afraid, of suffering 
from all kinds of privations in order to maintain it. ^ The only' 

*• 27 Bimi.lar gennds are also performed by the T^up Laragang, Korn,' 'Kplhbri, 
Aimol, Anal aud Bonfce (Sha.kespear4*—op. c/t., pp. 171,and 175) 

. Tile Angami Naga& Ha.ye four preiiminary . and four Oual 'ijenna? 
for acquiring social status. Tlie las't ono of the series, entitles 
the performer to set lip a stone to cOmmeiAorate the genm . arid 
costs him t^eive bulla and eight, pigs besides' 160 ^maiii^^ds . hf 
paddy approximately for the preparation of rice-beer. (Hatton— 
Ango/ttii huyaSy ,pp. ,230-23.3), The Ijhotas have also a series of 
four social gennag culrqinatin^ in raising a stone. (Mills^-Tiie 
Lhota ' ^p: The ' Kengma.s • have - a Beries of 

feasts^ of merit which" establish' tbe social position^ of ' the indivi¬ 
dual (MiUa—-"pic He/ig^ria Nagag. pp, 181-195). The Senms ,and 
the Acs also give a series.ofTea^s ^of‘similar nafciir^^ for the 
attainment of lionour and social " prestige. Th& five iha^g^cJivgh 
feasts of the Tjushais have also, the name object .in vio"^ The 
performer of the fifth feast of this series is entitled to weaK^ the 
miidli coveted ihang-chudh cloth and to have a windo.v in his side 

whrlh. {Shakespeare op. pp. 87-89). The luakhers have ,,110 

such, fea'sts except those performed by the Khicha Hleucang 
cif., p. 372), The Thadou feasts known as Sa Ai and 
. Con have the •ultimate aim to secure a good berth in tj&e heaven, 
though, in the processy the performer acquires honour and prestige 
- ' in this world too. (Shaw—op. ciL, pp. 75-76), 
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authority which they could brook was that of their own village 
chief and village elders. Any control, however meagre it might 
have been which came from outside this group, was unwelcome 
and sure to meet with opposition. Such was the mental attitude 
of the Old Euki tribes. But circumstances have now changed : 
they have lost their old spirit of independence. They have 
sold their freedom for peace and security. They are now aftei 
more and more food and this has brought them nearer the plains 
where powerful political organisations exist and they are no 
inatch for these organised States. 

The customary laws of the Purums have suffered from 
contact with a suzerain power. They have to adjust their laws 
in accordance with the laws of the State under which they now 
live. The result is that in certain matters the old customs of 
the tribe have practically died out and new rules have come into 
existence. It will not be possible here to discuss in detail any 
one of these two branches of their laws. We shall give here 
only the broad outlines of their judicial machinery and the 
customary laws. 

Judicial Machinery and Judicial Procedure 

The Purum State—if it ever was a State at all—-never 
advanced beyond the village. Politically the different villages of 
the Purums are absolutely independent of one amother, though 
socially they may be closdy related. Even colonies do not owe 
any allegiance to the parent village. Each Purum village has 
a number of village officers w^ho look after the temporal affairs 
of the village (see Chap. IV). They form the judicial council of 
the village. The Ichullakpa or the village headman preside.s 
over this body which may sometimes include a few village elders 
too. Petty cases both civil and criminal, are laid before it at 
the outset and are usually decided by it though both sides have 
now the option to carry them over to the judicial courts of the 
State. Whenever a party is not satisfied with the jirdgment of 
the village elders it may appeal to the courts of the State. 

All complaints, whether of civil or criminal nature, except 
those involving homicide and sometimes grievous hurt, are in 
the first instance laid before the khullakpa. The plaintiff has 
to give a jar of zu to the khullakpa as soon as he lodges the com¬ 
plaint just like our court-fee. The khullakpa at once summons 
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the defendant through the changlai to appear before flie village, 
elders generally on that very day necessary on a later date! 
He also informs the village elders including the officers to - as¬ 
semble at the ruishctng (Plate TJ Pig-, 19) oii the'day fixed for 
hearing the case* When the . date of hearing is removed , by a 
number of days the changlai has to keep note of it. • 

The ruishang is the village council ehamber and cotrrt hohse.. 
There the villagers assemble whenever they have to discuss- any 
matter concerning their social, political or religious'.life.' 
Justice is also dispensed under the roof of the ruishang, We 
visited the mishangs of Khulen; Changninglong and Tampak. 
These houses are no longer imposing structures. They are 
actually much inferior to the dwelling houses. The ruishang of 
Tampak (Plate YI Pig. 19), as we‘ foiixid it in 1936! was 
situated near the lanian (Plstte VI Pig. 21) a little away from 
the cluster, of dwelling houses. It was a,thatched house with 
a two sloped roof walled on all sides. The front-door was 
placed on one of the smaller sides of the house'and at its middle. 
Entering the house we saw that on the right and left the floor 
was slightly raised , whilp along the midline it was low—^almost 
flush with the ground and this part was used as passage when 
the elders met. The elders sit on both sides- in the following 
order.. The khultakpa sits to the idght.and the luplaJcpa to the 
left of the door as one enters into the house. By the side of the 
kkuUakpa is the place of the khunjahanba while the zupanha 
takes his seat by the luplakpa. In this way the officers range 
themselves on both sides of the house. The-, changlai and the 
lads of the village prepare food and drink at the farthest part of 
the house which in this case was slightly screened off with a 
grass-wall. There were cooking pots and zn pots besides .a. 
basketful of drinking cups made of bamboo sections, hanging 
from one of the beams. The ruishang of Changninglong was 
also of the same type and had all those articles in addition to a 
number of small bamboo sticks called mi-shing. They are six 
01 seven inches long and about three-quarters of an inch in 
oircumference. These sticks are used to find out the day when 
a meeti^g-pf-^ie elders or a festival is to be'held or a case is to 
bo decided. Tnuk whep the date for hearing a particular case 
IS fixe^^ by the khullakpa, say after five days, the changlai h.ee'ps 
five mishings in a separate basket. Every morning he takes 
out a stick from this basket and the day on' which the last stick 
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taken out is the date on which the case will be heax’d. 
At Khulen the rttw/mnsf is bigger in size and has the same 
articles as in the two other villages. It is not impossible that 
the ruishang is the remnant of the village bachelors’ house. 
Among the Chirus, another Old Kiiki tribe, we find this insti¬ 
tution in existence. Among them this is the best and the 
biggest house. Besides serving the purpose of the bachelors' 
dormitory of the village it is also the council chamber and court 
house of the village among the Chirus. The Purum ruishang 
has possibly lost the first and the foremost attribute and now 
exists only for what had been its secondary purposes. This may 
account for the wretched nature of these buildings in the differ¬ 
ent villages. It may be noted here in support of the former 
existence of the Bachelors’ House among the Purums, that 
every village has an officer, to look after the boys, who is called 
Pakhanlakpa and in whose house the bachelors pass two 
nights on two different occasions of religious importance. 

On the appointed day the village elders headed by the 
khullakpa assemble in the ruishang. The parties together with 
their friends and relatives also repair to the place. Cases are 
decided on'oral evidence of witnesses and in its absence, on 
oaths.® Documentary evidence does not play any part in these 
proceedings as most of the Purums are illiterate. Owing to the 
establishment of .primary schools at Khulen and Tampak in 
recent years, the childern of the present generation have got a 
chance of making first-hand acquaintance with the three R’s. 
This may, in future, introduce documentary evidence into their 
legal proceedings provided the young aspirants manage to keep 
in mind even a fraction of what they acquire during their child¬ 
hood. The witness is, at first, examined by the khullakpa and 
he may he cross-examined by the defendant or plaintiff, as the 
case may be, personally but not by representatives. The fine 
for giving false evidence is one pig and a jar of zu. After hear- 

28 Bifferetbt kinds of oaths are used by the Thadou.? in deciding disputes. In 
one of them the man bites a tiger’s tooth when ufbering the 
formnla, fShaw—op. cit, pp. 67—69j. Taking oath on tigera’ 
teeth ia described by Bialoy as a common practice of the Cbota 
Nagpur tribes. The Lusbais do not employ oaths in deciding dis¬ 
putes but a man “wishing to be believed will take an oath holding 
a tiger’s tooth” and gnawing it. (Shakespeare-op cit., pp. 
66—-SG). Decision of diap'utes with oaths is a common practice 
among the Naga tribes such as the Angarais, Memis, Xihota^;^ Aos, 
Semas and Eengmas. 
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mg the witnesses-of both sides the khuilakpa consults tlie village 
. elders and then pronounces his judgment. When there is no 
witness the case, is decided on oath. The plaintiff and tht 
defendant, both, have to take the oath, the former first. If any 
one of them refuses to take oath he is punished with a fine of 
one pig and a jar of zu. If both of them take the oath then the 
case is adjourned for the time being. If any one of them suffers 
from an injury or serious disease within the period .mentioned 
in the oath then he or his heirs (when the oath-taker dies) and 
descendants have to pay the fine. The following is a sample of 
an oath taken on the charge of a theft, devoid of the time-limit. 

Plaintiff’s oath —Nancjna kapot runong tilechu nangtou 
akeina hakshti. (If you have not stolen 
my article I shall be aaten by tigers.) 

Defendant’s oath —Keinati napot rulengchu keitau akeim 
hakshu. (If I have stolen your article 
I shall be eaten by tigers.) 

Holding a few tiger’s teeth the man takes the oath and 
later puts them into his mouth. This completes the oath. The 
severest type of oath is taken with the tiger’s teeth, tied to the 
stone which falls from the sky and is associated with the thunder 
in popular belief'(perhaps a piece from a meteorite). These are 
immersed in a little water which the man drinks, with the 
following words. 

“ If I am guilty of the crime I shall be killed by the tiger 
and the thunder.” 


Punishment 

Death, mutilation, slavery, social ostracism, and fine are 
the different forms of punishment met with in the tribal world. 
But among the Purnms we have only the last one and possibly 
also social boycott. The remaining forms of punishment-are' 
not allowed by the suzerain power to the village elders,' Mutila¬ 
tion and slavery are‘against the principles'-of the Imperial (lov-s' 
ernment while cases, punishable with ■.ipiprisonnient .are-.dealt 
with by ,)>he Central authorities.. The'\'flhe‘ , which the village 
elders impose generally varies froni one’ pi■g^tod^a jar of m to' 
three'pigs, and'three jars of asw, js never reaiis'ed’in ‘eash- In 
the fnatter of imposition .of fine no.'(Ugtlnclfoh is made about' 
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Fig. 39. 

PuruflQ agricultural implements 


A view of Tanapak from the south-east 


Fig* 40. 

LaiugaD^e from Pantha. 


Fig. 41, 

Haokips from Aihang 




16It; 
the guilty 

Theft ' 

When a man finds that some articles belonging to him 
have been stolen, he, at first, tries to catch hold of the thief 
and if successful, he goes to tiie khullakpa with the thief, 
accompanied by his friends and relatives and neighbours who 
have possibly helped him to arrest the culprit. Por stealing 
domestic animals from a hen to one or more mithuns or buffaloes 
the fine is a jar of zu and a pig. The animal stolen has to be 
given back to the owner. The pig and the jar of zu are con¬ 
sumed by the. khuUakpa and the village elders who help the 
khullakpa in deciding the case. The punishment is the same 
when any domestic'utensil, heirloom, or money is stolen. If 
an object .stolen cannot be returned then its value in money has 
to be given back to the owner by the culprit. 

Assault 

In case of assault, when the guilt is proved, the culprit has 
to. ask. for pardon of the injured person in. the presence of the 
khullakpa unA other village elders. If he is pardoned no further 
fine is imposed. , But if the injured person is not sati.sfied with 
this sort of punishment a fine of one pig and one jar of zw , is 
imposed. This fine is considered to be good enough for all 
kinds'.of assaults, No distinction is made between simple and 
grievous Jiurt. If the injured party is not even satisfied with 
■ this puhishment then it may take the. case to the coxlrts of the 
State. ; • 

Use of filthy language is generally paid back in its own 
coin but. if 'it leads to something more serious, .tlte matter may 
be brought before the khullakpa and the elders who impose the 
usual fine of one jar of zu and a pig. ‘ ‘ , 

. , Sexual Offences 

In case of sexual offences there is. a constant ’ attempt to 
give greater protection to married life,^^ Thfe violation of a 

- • 29 (i'/y liakher custom. (P-arry— o/u-hjf.,'pp.' 27B, 2821,2^3/ 284). ' 

‘ • 2M565 B. . • ■ 
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the social, political, economic or religious position of 
person. 
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l^ied woman, with or without her consent, entails double 
the punishment imposed on a man guilty of perpetrating the 
same offence on an unmarried girl.™ Even the violation of an 
unmarried girl may go without any punishment if the perpetra¬ 
tor agrees to marry her.^^ In case of sexual offence the punish¬ 
ment almost always is imposed on tlie man and not on the 
woman. But when adultery leads to divorce of the woman, her 
father or his heirs have to pay a fine of three pigs and three jars 
of zu to tlie village elders. 

In case of rape, if tlie woman he married, tlie offender is 
fined three pigs and three jars of zu which will go to the village 
elders headed by the khullakpa. The husband of the woman 
will get nothing out of it nor will he be given anything in com¬ 
pensation. But if the offender wants to marry the woman and 
the husband agrees to it then the former has to pay back the 
‘ maushem ’ which the husband of the woman gave at the time 
of marriage. Besides this he will also have to pay a new^ full 
‘ maushem ’ to the father of the vroman but he will not be re¬ 
quired to serve the yaungimha period. If the woman be an un¬ 
married girl and if the violator does not wish to marry her he 
will have to pay a fine of one jar of zu and one pig. But if 
he agrees to marry her he will have to pay the fine if the case 
be put before the elders and will have to serve the yaungivrha 
period but will not pay any ‘ maushem.' If the violated woman 
be a betrothed girl she will be treated just like a married woman 
for this purpose. 

Cases of fornication or voluntary sexual intercourse with 
married or unmarried woman are treated in the same manner 
as rape. The consent of the woman does not count in assessing 
the ^avity of the crime. When such offences are committed 
with unmarried girls they do not naturally come before the 
elders at all. 

The violation of a sleeping woman whether married or un¬ 
married is treated like rape ® and punished in the same manner. 
Cases of seduction are also similarly dealt with. 

When a child is born out of sexual intercourse between 
parties which are not formally married or betrothed the man 

30 C/. IiaMher Custom as observed in -the Saiko, Siah groups and in Tisi and 

the Hawthai villages. (Parry—op. cit,, p. 284.) 

31 Of. Iiakher Custom (Pany—op. cit ., pp. 282, 284) and also Lnshai Custom 

(Shakespeare—op. cit., p. 53). 

52 The liakhers distinguish the two types of crime. (Pam*—op, p. 281.) 
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ha8‘to’’give aniniially,-for three years, fifteen big baskets of paddy 
.to the woman .for her as well as her child’s maintenance. At 
• ',the end of three years the child is made over to the begetter and 
further payment of paddy is stopped forthwith.^* 


Divorce 




* . . We have dealt with divorce in a separate section. When 

' . a parried woman is divorced for adultery, her father is fined 
,v tlilee pigs and three pots of zu. ' This . punishment is equal to 
. .that imposed upon the co-respondent. The punishment of the 
' father for the' adultery of the married daughter is a peculiar 
' feathre of Purum legislation. It may be due to various reasons. 
" Possibly Purum society wants to check the disruptive forces 
whichhntend to destroy well-ordered family life and so naturally 
tries to qivoid divorce under all •circumstances. Divorce ulti¬ 
mately benefits the father of the woman or his heir who receives 
a new maushem when .she is remarried but is not required to 
, pay back the ■mmwkem received from the first husband. So he 
may be naturally interested in all cases of divorce and may en¬ 
courage such .Conduct' on the part of his daughters. The 
.severest typemf punishment is' prescribed in order to deter such 
,■ tendencies on all sides. 




Loans 






V - 


. y A’ Aidney.. is. sometimes given on'.loan to persons of the. same 
.'ok''di|fereht village. It'is always given before witnesses though 
'vh5.\document , is'.executed. The period for which the loan 
;■ is advanced ■is also .'fixed up . afi the beginning. In old days 
" interest was-hot charged under any -eircirnistance but nowadays 
interest at the. rate of about 10% per annu m is charged from 
■‘.Wrowers from, .different villages but it is not 'exacted from.co- 
yillagers. if-at the expiry of the stipulated period of time the 
. borrower onable to pay. back, the; money the case is laid before 
the elders who force Mpi to pay the loan even by selling his 


35 Cf, thh ' jo-pi ot Jblie /Tba4ou8 '(Shaw—.op. mi,, j.; G2), fhe' RiaMma of . the 
's * \ Lahliera’ . pp.- 278-2'/0) and Sdwan man of the 

L'ashaia (Hh$|.liespeai*o--bp. bit.-, 53). .Among the'-Kagi tribes,' 
such; as the Angamis apd Aos, children born of unmarried girls lised 
to he killed fbrthwith. It is believed that they bring- ill . InOk to 
i the village, (finthm— Anpaml, NUgas, pp, 171*172.) 
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effects. If the borrowei* belongs to a different village the com¬ 
plaint will be laid before the elders of the borrower’s village. 

Damage by Domestic Animals 

In case of damage to crops by domestic animals the owner 
of the crop lays his case before the khullakpa and pays the usual 
court-fee. The khullakpa, the village elders, the owner of the 
animal and the complainant visit the place of occurrence together 
and assess the amount of damage which the owner of the animal 
has to pay to the complainant. No fine is imposed in such cases. 

Contract 

Contract does not play an important part in the legal pro¬ 
ceedings of the Purums. Refusal to marry by either party 
after the beginning of the yaungimba service is a source of litiga¬ 
tion under this section. If the girl refuses to marry, the boy is 
properly indemnified for his labour during the yaungimba period 
and the village elders are entitled to a heavy fine which 
amounts to three jars of zu and three pigs together with an 
upper cloth for the khullakpa. But if the boy refirses to marry 
the girl he is merely fined one pig and one jar of zu. This as 
well as punishment for sexual offences clearly bring out the fact 
that chastity of women is not a matter for serious consideration 
with the Purums. 

Land Tenure. Ownership. Inheritance 

Land is primarily divided into two classes— jhum land and 
valley-land. In the former shifting agriculture is practised 
while the latter class of fields is kept permanently under culti¬ 
vation. This has affected the right of ownership as w'ell. The 
proprietory right in jhum land seems to be vested in the village 
community. Individuals only enjoy usufructuary right over 
the’plots uDf land which they bring under cultivation for 
the time being. As soon as a plot of this nature is abandoned 
to recuperate its fertility it vests in the village community 
again and may be taken up for cultivation in some future date 
by anybody belonging to the village. This usufructuary right 
exercised by an individual over a jhum plot is passed on to his 
heirs on his death. It may also , be transferred to another 
individual of the same village Tn return for some consideration 
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‘ orj as a gift. But such transference is not allowed to a mah. 
from a different village on any condition. This is the con-. 
Sensus of opinion but it has been controverted by the inform¬ 
ants from Tampak who stated that valley fields as well as fhum 
fields could be sold or given aw'ay to anybody without any 
reference to the village elders. They denied the proprietory 
right of the village community over the surrounding jungle land 
and stated that there is no specified boundary to the jhum area 

' lying around the village over which it exercises this right. On 

the other hand, according to them, individuals own patches of 
jungle land which they may alienate in any way and to any¬ 
body they like, without any hindrance from the village com- 
'munity. This statement of the Tampak informants goes con¬ 
trary to the prevailing laws of land tenure not only of the 
Purums but also of a number of other tribes living 

around them and belonging to the same Old Kuki 

stock. Unfortunately we could not verify this statement 
by actually drawing up an inventory of the different 

patches together w'itli the names of their respective 

owners. If it be true, this certainly marks a new: depfir- 

ture which has been undoubtedly initiated in imitation of the 
. proprietory right over the valley-fields one or more of which arfe 
owned by almost every inhabitant of this village.^" Siip]^ 

V. 

34 McCulloch states that the mountain land around the village belongs to it 
(McGill of the Valley of Mnnuipore, etc.. 

. p. 45), The idea of property in land is entirely absent among- 
fehe Lushais according to Shakespeare. But the Old Kuki tribes 
• ’ who have cnmo to reside near the valley of Manipur recognise 

^ • ittdivMiiat pitiprietory right in jhum lanrl. (Shakespeare—op. 

. . ^ ' P* Among the Bakhers the chief i& the o-wner of all lands' 

in the village. The villagers get land from him ‘ for cultivation 
. andvin re^rn they “must pay him certain dues, render him certain 
. . sen’iceS and come to his aid when called upon...” (Parry—op/ 

' <» cit.p pp. 248-249.) The Tliadous also have a similar idea aifocrd- 

. ing.tp Hutton. (Sha-w—op. cit.. p. G4, Fn. 3.) Among the Bhota 

' Nagas “land can be held either by the village, a ‘morung’/a clan, 

'or an-individual”. Generally the waste land is the village corn^ 

■ nion property. Most of the cultivable jhum land is hold in common 
.by members of individual sibs. Every year the members of a sib 
• ‘ meet -in council and distribute this land among themselves. (Mills 

--'Tke Ithota Nagaf^, p. 97). 

; . ' T1ic, Ao8 also have these four kinds of land although individual 

\ownership in land eclipses the three other types. In the past 
“ when a village was founded each clan took a portion of’the land 
fend held it as common clan land”. Among the Aoa also 
common village land consists of uncultivalyle jungle land with the 
exception of a few bloclcs of rice land here and tliore which have 
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patches of jungle land are inherited, according to these infor¬ 
mants, in the same manner as the valley fields. As regards 
the ownership of the valley-fields which are annualy cultivated 
there is no difference of opinion. These plots are owned by 
individuals and can be disposed up by them in any way and to 
anybody they like without any reference to the village elders. 

Like every other department of life the laws of inheritance 
also are changing under the influence of new' conditions. The 
youngest son inherits the entire property ^ of the father—his 



accrued to the village under i>eculiar circumstances. Most of ths 
common sib land has now become individual property owing to 
certain peculiarity of the Ao laws of inbentance. (Mills— The, 
Ao Nagas, pp. 187-188») The major poidion of jhmn land is 
private property among the Angamis though a certain paH of it 
still belongs to a kindred or sib or even the village as a whole. 
“ In some trans-frontier villages all land is still common pro¬ 
perty of the village.” (Hutton— The ingami pp 140- 

141.) All jhum lands are now privately owned among the Sernas 
though in one or two of the most eastren Sema villages land held 
by the entire community is found. (Hritton-'— Scnia Nagas^ 
pp. 156-156.) Among the Bengma Nagas who practise jhum culti¬ 
vation land may be held by the individual or family or sib. Among 
the Eastern Bengmas it is also held in common by the ” khel ” or 
parts Of villages. The proportion of sib land among the Western 
Bengmas is considerable and is gradually incu’easing. 

These facts lead us to believe that individual ownership of 
jhimi land at present found among the variofis tribes Jiving around 
the Purums was most probably preceded by joint ownership either 
by the village community as a whole or a part of it such as the 
“ khel ” dr by a sib. The growth of individual ownership might 
have been due to acquirement of individually ow,ned permanently 
cultivable fields inducing similar attitude towards* jhum land as 
among the Purums or to improvement of land by individuals such as 
teiTacing among the Angamis or again to dearth of sufficieot jhum 
land. 

36 The liushais according to Shakespeare also have the same system of inherit¬ 
ance. (Shakespeare—o/L cit. p. 64.) But Capt. Lewin states 
that the property is divided equally amongst the sons—the 
youngest getting the largest .share (Lewin— Wild Races of South 
Eastern India, p. 263.). Parry clears the position: ac(M>rding to 
him a man’s formal heir is his youngest son though in actual 
practice the property is divided among all the sons^the youngest 
being given an extra share of “'the cash money and the first choice 
of all other articles. (Parry—“d Monograph on Lushai Customs 
- and Cerenomies, p. 83.); But the Thadou law is exactly opposite 
to that of the Purums. Among them a younger branch cannot 
inherit “until all the senior branches are extinch in the male 
liue.” (Shaw— op, o/ij., p. 67.) iSliakespoaie also states that 
. the eldest son inherits the entire property of the father among the 

Thadons. The younger sons get only what , the latter may willing¬ 
ly give to them. This is also the case among most of the Old 
Kulri tribes according to him. The Ann is, Purums-, and pro- 
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^estic animals, grains, heirlooms like gongs, etc., house, 
land, etc. Whenever we asked anybody about the laws of in¬ 
heritance we received a reply to this effect. The economic 
basis of" Pilruni., society and the type of family organisation are 
mainly responsible for this kind of inheritance. We have 
ahoAvn elsewhere '(See ante, pp. 111-112) hoAV the youngest son 


bably the Lamgangs are exceptions to this rule. Among them the 
property is divided among the sons of the deceased “but the 
youngest son takes the house and supports the t^^dow , , . (Shakes¬ 
peare— L^ishei Kuki Clans, pp. 166'15G and p. 200.), A Lakher’fi 
property is inherited by his eldest son who also pays his father’s 
debts, but he generally gives a share to his youngest brother who 
has to pay their mother’s ru or death due. The youngest 
brother, however, cannot make any claim to this share on any 

account. When the eldest or the youngest brother dies without a 
male child tlio survivor inherits the property of the decoaeed-—the 
other brothers laving no claim to it. (Parry—op. oil, pp. 285-286.) 

Though Col. McCulloch states that the Manipuris had no law 
regardi.ng the inheritance of property yet Hodson points out that 
movable property generally goes to the youngest eon if he be 

living with the father at the time of the latter’s death. But if 

he also has separated, then the property is equally divided among 

all the sons. (Hodson—rio Mcitheis, pp. 77-78.) 

Among Naga tribes also we find this preference for the 
youngest son sometimes. Among the Angamis each son gets his 
share of inheritance on marriage when he sets up a separate house. 
But on the death of the father the youngest son, though he has 
already received his share and lives separately, gets all that the 
father has at the time of las .death (Hutton—iVcgfa.s', 
pp, 135-1815.) The Western Eengmas also practise a similar 
custom though, among them, it is po.stponcd till the deatb of the 
widow of the deceased. , (Mills—Tfre Ren(jma Nagasy p. 143.) 

The Lhofa system is more logical as it is' based on the needs 
of the inheritors., Land is not divided amongst the brotheis but 
the movables are divided in an ascending scale from the eldest to 
the youngest when the latter is unmarried. But if the latter be 
already married the eldest gets a slightly bigger share than all the 
other brothers (Mills—L/tota Nagas, pp. 98-99), Among, the Ao 
ISfagas all sons inherit equally. (M.\\]&—Ao Nagas, p. 190.), ■ 

The Tangkhuls and the Eastern Bengmas have a peculiar system. 
On the marriage of a son the father practically gives him the bulk 
of his possessions to set him up in life and moves to a new house. 
This is repeated on the marriage of each son. Among tha Tang- 
khula he may return to the house of the eldest son when infinn 
• but among the Eastern Eengman'a the parents reihain alone at the 
jast stage of their life and on the deatHi of them the eldest son gets 
the house and the movable property in return for the death eere- 
monies of the father performed by him. (Hodson—Afapa Tribes 
of MamfUTf pp. 190-101,. Mills—Tbe Rengma Nagas, pp. 143- 
/.144). The sons of a Sema.Naga do not divide the Idhd .of-their 
father but leave it for the next *g^heration. But the'moy|i>ble'^pro¬ 
perty k divided among^ the sonsr^the etdkt - taking' 'something^ 
extra. (Hutton—-Sma pp, 166, 158). 
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the father during his old age and inherits his 
property when his elder brothers marry one by one and set up 
separate bouses for themselves where they live by the products 
of their own labour. Moral, social, and economic factors com¬ 
bined to set up and maintain this system of inheritance among 
the Purums. 

If a man, say Waipu (Gen. Tab. VIII), dies without any 
son, his property is inherited by his youngest living brother 
Aniutol. Nothing of it goes to Akil, Halshu, or Nemhoi. If 
Amutol and Akil predecease Waipu then the youngest living 
brother Halshu gets Waipu’s property. If Amutol predecease 
Waipu leaving a son then that son gets the entire propexty of 
Waipu in supersession of the claims of Akil who may be living. 
If Amutol dies leaving no son but Akil leaves a son then Akil’s 
son gets the property of Waipu in preference to'Halshu. If all 
the brothers of Waipu die before him leaving no son, then his 
father Mithang inherits the property if he be living. The 
mother does not get any property under any circumstance. 
If Mithang dies before Waipu then the youngest brother of 
Mithang gets the property. If the latter be dead and leaves a 
son, then that son gets the property of Waipu ; if there l)e more 
than one son to this man, tlien the youngest of them inherits the 
property. If Mithang and all his brothers are dead without leav¬ 
ing any male issue then Waipu’s property goes to Chongthang 
if he ' be living. But if he also be dead then it passes 
over to his youngest brother or in case of his predecease to the 
latter’s youngest son. In this way the property of Waipu passes 
through the youngest male line barring the case of fathei, 
grandfather and others who are directly connected and through 
whom the property passes to the next generation in its course 
through the youngest line. 

Though all the villages agreed about this theoretical state¬ 
ment about inheritance by the youngest son yet we could trace 
here and there the opinion that property should be equally 
divided among all the sons giving a somewhat larger share to 
the youngest one. In Tampak this opinion has already gained 
a certain amount of strength. The reason seems to be that it 
is the natural consequence of plough-cultivation which the 
Purums have taken up in right earnest recently. The fields in 
the valley are valued possessions which can be sold to anybody 
at any time and 1,hus converted into money. Moreover their 
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increases with the passage of time. This is not the case 
with the jhum fields. They cannot be easily converted into 
money. They have no intrinsic value of their owm : the price 
of a jhum field is calculated on .the basis of labour spent in 
clearing it and it decreases along with the lapse of time. After 
three or four years of cultivation it loses all value and is aban¬ 
doned. Thus, naturally, there is no market for this type of 
land, which fact explains the indifferent attitude of the married 
and separated sons towards this type of land left by tlie departed 
father. This accounts for the inheritance of property by the 
youngest son who lives with the father at the time of his death. 
But the possession of valley-fields has turned the situation. 
Now, all the sons are eager to share equally these valued pos¬ 
sessions of the father. This has certainly affected the nature 
of the family unit and we now find all the sons trying to live 
with the father especially in cases where valley-fields are pos¬ 
sessed by him. Under these circumstances w'^e have instances 
to show that property had been divided equally among the sons 
who had lived together with their father till the latter’s death. 
When Eimpu (Gen. Tab. IV) died, his effects were equally 
divided among Tbanil and Mate his two sons who lived with' 
him till the time of his death though they were married long 
before. Nowadays we find that residence with the father is the 
deciding factor in inheritance and in this respect Purum society 
is folloAving the spirit of the law and has not stuck to its letters. 
The case of Amu (Gen* Tab. VI) clearly points this out. Amu 
had two sons, Paushang and Hrantam. Panshang the elder 
son lived with his father even after his marriage but Hrantam 
his younger brother set up a separate house soon .after his 
wedding. On the death of Amu, Hrantam got one pig and one 
cow only while Panshang inherited everything else. ’When 
Hrantam set up his new house he got from his father one piece 
of cloth and Es. 5/- in cash. 

The Tampak informants state that even if the elder sons 
live separately from' their father, each of them is entitled to a 
share of his property after his death though it may be less than 
that of the youngest son vdVo lives with the father. Thus if 
Waipu (Gen. Tab': VIH) dies living three sons, all of them 
share his property—the youngest getting a bigger share. 
But if the youngest son of Waipn’ predecease him leaving a son 
then that son gets the entire property of Waipu after his 

32—wesB. 
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(leath. This gi-amlson of-Waipil.may, if he Ijhes, give a part 
of this property-to Tiis uncles hut the-latter have no claim to it 
\aS ' they would \have'if their ypun^st brother had been living 
^^n'd haddnhepfted'this property. . This again shows the strength 
t ohThe old la\v\pf ioheritance byythe youngest son. 

. . The : daughters are nht en^ to inherit any property-r- 

rhovableo’r'itnibi.Ovabte'; of their father. At the time of mayriage 


they .generally get-a dowry. An unmarried daughter, on the- 


death'.pf her-fdthbf,. lives \vith the person who inherits the pro¬ 
perty of her fatherfproyided he is married. This man generally 
gives he'f^a'cowvhpd a .brass plate at the time of. her. marriage, 
fde, also’i^pceives?'the. and is also benefited . by the 

■ i/ottwgfimhd service''of'.her'bridegroom-elect. So an orphan girl 
finds a.'ready home amo^^^ married _ relatives even if the 
inheritor of her ^lather’s .property be not married. ■ 

- -A man'without'son’ may give to his daughter a part of his 
landed property, during his lifetime provided he has enough of • 

' it. But on no account can he bequeath his house, domestic 
ani-Hials and ImirJoora's. The-land Ihat he’gives, to-his daughter 
is -Ovidently valley-lapd about the 'disposal of which the father 
can exercise hm-diseietioh to. a certain extent. 

A man does, not possess testamentary power to dispose his 
property in any’way be. likbs. He. cannot override the 'custo- 
• maty law of inheritance; We havp seen that the yonhgest son 
is the sole inheritor of-the j«‘opei;ty- of'his father according, to 
old custom. If-,, for any reason, the'-'youngest son is driven 
out of the home? by the. father, he comes back after the latter’s 
death and inherits-'the ^property, according; to ' the prevail-, . 
ing custom, of ..the village. He cannot be disinherited by the ' 
father. A man may adopt a son hut he will keep only such'^ 
things after the death of his adoptive ' father which the latter, 
givefi to him. during his.'lifetime and there is a Jimit .to sueh.' 

. gifts, . Our inforraation on adoption was collected from Tampak 
.' hut the inforrn ants .told that there was .no case , of adoption in 
their'village when-we'last worked, .among them.'(19S6V but they*. 
. had/heard; df it.'',,^ They- could .- not -however''tfeli-J us anything ' 

; .’-about the other'villages-; In-the, village census .We do' not meet 
.. • with any cafee oB adoption. - Moreover .'this -institHtion does- not^ 
tit in 1^11 witTh.'-thepooial. organisation of-the heopje - especially , 
the rules of. inheritance. Xt iff., quite ^possible, . however, ’ that 
this, .notion lias .beeit,'borrowed by- the -Tampak people 
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from the valley. But the matter should be further investi¬ 
gated into. 

We have already stated that the widow is not entitled to 
any part of her husband’s property but she is entitled to main¬ 
tenance if she remains in her husband’s house and does not re¬ 
marry. The widow of a man may purchase land and it is in¬ 
herited by her son or sons or any other person who lawfully in¬ 
herits her husband’s property. 




CHAPTER IV 


- : POLITICAL ORG ANISATION 

Our data on Purum village organisation were mainly sup¬ 
plied by Panshang, the khuUakpa (1932), and Thanil ihe liip-' 
lahpa (1932) of Khulen, the oldest village of the Purums ip this 
locality. In fact all the other ■villages'of the Purums sprang up 
from this parent village or its offshoots. We have also inci¬ 
dental references to village officers, and their duties, collected in 
• connection with other topics, from Chunibang another im-. 
porlant Purum village. This will help us in checking our 
account of Khulen. Inspite of this pur description of 
Purum village organisation is nothing more .than what prevails 
at Khulen, unless otherwise stated. \ 

There are eight village officers to look" after 'the temporal 
affairs' of the village, They are,’in, order of precedence.. 


(1) 

Khullakpa 


(2) ■ 

Luplakpa 


‘(8), 

Khunjahanba 

’ ’ '' ' 

(4). 

Pakhanlakpa 

"j- (Hodson—'Thc.Jfei/./ich', p. 72) 

(5) 

Zupaiiba (yupalpu) 

(6) 

Keirungba 

(Hodson—The Meithek, p. 721 

m 

Sehmgba | 


(8) 

and Changlai. • 



The same men hold the posts of khmjahanha and pafc- , 

' tewfakpa at Khulen, at ^T^ and at Chumbang. We arO 

not acquainted with the position at Chaiigninglong. Chongshel . 
' the. luplakpa of Chumbang mentions seven village officers omit- 

; ■ ting the. pakhanlakpa. «His order of pihcedence is also virtu-' 

' ally the same as given by Panshang. The ■ hanjjaha of ' Chong¬ 
shel seems to he the same as khunjahanha .oi Panshang but hia . • 

\ hithmgha ^vhich• comes after zupanba and- before keimngha 

• ' cannot be easily identified. Chongshel omits the name of , 

, .‘chancjlai. His list runs as follows :— - . 

■ ' (1) . Khullakpa , 

(2) Luplakpa 
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Agricultural Implements of the Purums. 
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Fig. 43. Yoke 
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Fig. 46. Leveller 
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(4) 

'(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

The 
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Hanzaba Of. Telloi Hanjaba of the Manipuris 

(Hodeon —The Meitheis, 


®L 


Zupanba 
Hithangba Of. 


Telloi Hidang of the Manipuris 


(Hodson —The Meithek, p. 

Keirungba 
and Selungba. 

names of these posts occur in Meithei language; 


Gl) 


GO 


we 


tried to collect Purum names but without any success as all our 
informants told that there are no Purum names for these posts. 
This may indicate that the present system of village govern¬ 
ment has been introduced by the Meitheis and that the Purums 
have completely lost their old form of village organisation, if 
they had any. In a Purum song sung on the occasion of the 
feast provided by the khuUakpa on his election the term karing 
is used to indicate ttie khiiUakpa. This seems to be « genuine 
Purum term. 

These posts are not hereditary. When a village officer 
dies or resigns his post he is succeeded by the next lower officer 
who in his turn again is succeeded by the next lower officer— 
thus each of the officers lower in rank to the man who died or 
resigned is automatically promoted to the next higher post. 
Thus, on the death or resignation of the khullakpa, his post 
goes to the luplakpa, and the khunjahanba becom,es the hip- 
lakpa, and so on till the changlai is raised to the rank of 
keiungha. A new man is then, recruited for tlie lowest post. 
If the deceased khullakpa leaves a son behind, the latter occu¬ 
pies the post of changlai: In the absence of any son to the 
deceased, the post goes to a male member . of his sib (sagei). 
If any officer from the intermediate grades, say the khunfah- 
anha, dies then the next lower officers take the higher posts in 
turn, and the son of the deceased occupies the lowest post, i.e., 
of the changlai. This method of filling up the vacancies in the 
village posts seems to be the ideal of the tribe and might have 
been practised in the past. But at present it seems to have 
lost much of its old stringency. 

The village offices—even the higher ones—are no longer 
much sought after among the Purums. They have lost the 
powder and dignity which usually accompanied such posts in 
the past. It is difficult to say what has brought about this 
change. These frontier villages used to lead a semi-indepen- 
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dent existence in the'past and so had to depend on their own 
strength and, organisation at times of ,war w'ith neighbouring 
villages. .The central gov.er'nment had-little interest and only 
nominal control oter these outlying areas ^ where individual 
villages or groups of thein fought ,againat‘,each other in order to 
safeguard their interests, without'any interference from the 
centre.' Freedom from outside" control together .wiitli the .pn-. 
settled condition of life., prevalent in the . area invested the 
village offices with rkal power in the past, Biit .with the intro^ 
duction of British control this nature'. of predatory life had to 
disappear-and 'a settled and -peacnfnV'^ODditffi^ 'ensiied.. Thus- 
the different village, officers lost their .power and became inere 
figure-heads. 'With\the loss of powefc'their rank and position 
also were adversely affected-.and - deteriorated to,a considerable 
extent. Moreover, under’the present system, the village offi¬ 
cers are required to perform certain duties which they do not 
appreciate much and which'also hamper with' their natural 
occupations. This is how the village offices have lost their old 
dignity andy popularity and are-now looked upon as burdensome 
duties which' bring' neither, honour nor money. The result is 
that these posts are .no longer heM by the older inhabitants of 
the village who command universal respect in this, gerontocratic 
community but are thrust , upon younger -heads, .who -are com¬ 
pensated' with some social privileges, Tla^gh there is 
no limitation to .the -period over, which an- individual 
can enjoy the highest post^that of khullakpa—--in practice, we 
find -that itas not held by the same individual for more than two 
or three years. Young men who have risen up to this eminent 
position do not occupy it till death or even old age'. But relin¬ 
quish it within a few years. ' .’ 

In the past the office of the khull(ikpa was a monopoly of 
, the Marrim sib in Khulen. But lately the members of the 
other si.bs protested against this system as a result of wffiich the 
proliibit-ion has been withdrawn in .theory but-In practice the 
custom persisted even at the time of our last visit (1936). In 
the autumn of 1932, the followi-ng 'persons held the different 
.posts at Khulen.- Pfihshang-of the. Marrim sib was the khulr 
la/cpa and Thanil of the same-sib was the lupiakpa. -Tnte- of 
the Kheyangjsib seiyeci as both - kkunjahonba ahfl pnkhanlakpa 
while Telba of Makan sib was the zupanha. Th6mshu,'a 
Parpa, 'Worked as.keirnn^b'a and Thanglen, a Thao, served as 
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Koriga, a Kheyang, whs ihe changlai of the village. 
In lf)36 we found that Panshang had given up Ms post and had 
become, the maipa of the village. His place had been taken by 
Eautam of the Marrim sib. Kongthang (Plate V Pig. 14) of 
the same sib had taken up the duties of the luplakpa in place of 
Thanil. Thus, in Khulen, both the khullakpa and the lup- 
lakpa were members of the Marrim sib in 1932 and 1936 
inspite of the opposition of the other clans. But not so in the 
other villages. In Chumbang, Chau-thoi, a Marrim, was the 
khullakpa in 1936 while Eengmunger, a Kheyang, was its 
luplakpa. In 1932, Chongshel, a Makan, served in the latter 
capacity in this village. In Ohangninglong, Amphot, a Thao, 
was its khullakpa in 1932, while Shemchao, a Kheyang, was 
its. hiplakpa but in 1936, Sangkai, a Marrim, became its lup¬ 
lakpa. Tampak liad a Kheyang khullakpa, Waipu by name, 
in 1936, while its luplakpa was a Parpa. Prom these actual 
facts it appears that though Khnlcn has practically maintained 
the monopoly of the Marrim sib as regards the office of the 
khullakpa other villages have already given it up both in theory 
and practice. This reminds us of the Chirus who still main¬ 
tain the monopoly of particular sibs to some of the more im¬ 
portant village offices (a.g., khaillakpa, luplakpa, thempu etc.) 

If all the village offices fall vacant at the same time the 
usual method of promotion and appointment in the lowest 
grade cannot work and a special arrangement has to be made. 
Under such circumstances all the villager^’ meet together on a 
particular day and select the khullakpa first. They try to be 
unanimous in their selection but if any difference arises as to 
the proper person to be appointed, they are guided by the opinion 
of the majority. When the parties are equally strong the elec¬ 
tion of the office-bearer is postponed to a later date. This 
procedure is adopted in the appointment of all the other village 
officers. As far as we could gather , there is no system of voting 
but decisions are arrived at by general acclamation. After the 
election of khnllakpa, the luplakpa is elected on. the next day 
and so on till the post of changlai is filled up. 

When liungsham was the khullakpa and Nemhoi the 
luplakpa of Khulen, Panshang was liolding the post of khun- 
jahanha. Lungsham resigned his post on account of old age. 
Nemhoi was then requested to hold the vacant post hut he also 
refused on the same ground. Thus Panshang, being the next 
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ai'ailable man, was promoted to the office of hliuUahpa super¬ 
seding Nemhoi.Before Panshang came to occupy the post of 
khunjahanha he had to plod through all the lower offices. 

' Every village officer, whether automatically raised to a 
higher post or formally elected to a new office, has to provide a 
ceremonial feast which really forms his ihstallatiOn ceremony. 
The number of pigs to be killed dr pots of zti to be provided is 
traditionally fixed in every village. The following table shows 
the practice in Khulen ;— 


Rank of the 

Number of pigs 

Pots of Ztl 

officer. 

to be provided. 

to be given. 

Khullakpa 

... 3 ... 

... 20 

Luplakpa 

... 8 ... 

... 20 

Khunjahanha 

... 2 ... 

... 10 

Zupanba 

... 2 ... 

... 10 

'Keirungba 

... 2 ... 

... 10 . 

Selungba 

... 2 ... 

... Mf) 

Changiai 

... 1 ... 

. '7-■ ■ 

No mention if 

i here made of the pakhanlakpa, 

perhaps, as 


the post is Iwe combined with that of khunjahanha. 

The officer in question is given sufficient time to .’make .' 
preparations for this feast. The day on which an officer is.'to • 
Ire installed must be an auspicious one. This date is ascertain- - 
ed by the thempu on a Tuesday by a method of magico-religious 
calculation. A figure with the seven days of the w'eek marked 
out separately, beginning with Tuesday and ending with Mon¬ 
day, is dfawm on the ground in. the manner shown below. 


Cli&ng 1 ’ , Shi ' . ChaiSg . Shi. 

Tuesday ' Wednesday Thursday .TP’rday 


Chang ' • Shi ' . Chan^.. 
Saturday ‘ Sunday Monday! 


■ The first day of the week thus marked out i.fe.., Tuesday'isv 
a chang day while the next day i.e., Wednesday is & shi daiy,^ 
the next day i.e., Thursday is a chang day while the day after is. 
a shi day and so bn. Every chang day is good for the ceremony . 
while, every shi day is inauspicious for It. Sunday is always 
an'inauspicious day even if chang falls-on it. This.method of 
distinguishing the auspicious from-the inauspicious is not ohlv 
practised in the case of selecting a suitable date for every reli- '' 
gious or social ceremony but is also employed in other spheres 


1 'Chang ' means ‘ alive ’ and ' shi ' means ‘ d^d.’ 
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of their Thus, when a man is about to. offer to a deity a 

number of, say plantains, he sees that the bunch when counted 
by chang and shi method ends in cJiang and not in sht. Natu¬ 
rally there iare more than one cluing day and the particular day 
on whioh the ceremony is to take place depends on the con¬ 
venience of the officer concerned. ; This method of selecting the 
day is employed in every case of installation;. 

The grandeur of the feast depends on the importance of 
the post. Naturally the feasts given at the installation of the • 
khullakpa and the hplakpa are the biggest ones and that pro¬ 
vided by the changlai is the smallest. This is also shown by 
the table which indicates the number of pigs to be killed and 
pots of zu to be given by each officer. 

On the appointment of a khullakpa all the inhabitants of 
the 'village and the members of his sib from other villages are 
invited. The village officers of other Purum villages also re¬ 
ceive invitation. Even his friends and acquaintances who may 
belong to other tribes are also not omitted. On the appointed 
day half the number of ninksas of the host engage in killing the 
pigs by spearing through the place above the top of the right 
fore-leg and in cooking the meat. The remaining maksas pre¬ 
pare zu which was being brewed for a long time. The ningans 
bring fuel, cook rice, and help in preparing the zu. The vil- 
lagers without any distinction of age or sex or maritar condi- 
tion, join in dancing and singing on the occasion. They play 
on musical instruments like the. drums (khung) '(Plate XX 
Pig. 77), on the horns of tnipiims (sakki) (Plate XX Fig. 79), 
and on sarinda (a kind of violin—our sarengi) (Plate XX * 

Pig. 78) and rotchem (bag-pipe of gourd) (Plate XX Pig. 80) 

The following is a.specimen of song sung on this occasion 

Karing-o hrao 
Karing-o shan-shong hrao 
Shitai-phon-rango hrao 
Karing-thin-phnn thing-na-yam-tai hrao. 

Freely translated it runs thus. 

The Earing looks well 
The Earing looks ruddy 
, Your dress looks well 

la Vide Folklore, Vol. XXDI, pp. 464-46!!. 

83-X665 B, 
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re the planter of these people ; 

Let them grow in greater number than the leaves of trees. 

The term karing freely used in these lines is an equivalent 

in Purum dialect of khullakpa or Kaja. 

Before sitting down to the feast the khullakpa makes 
offering to Senamahi, the presiding deity of the house or of the 
sib. A few pieces of cooked meat and a quantity of vegetable 
curry but not rice, are placed in the centre of the khullakpa s 
house, and on it he pours a little zu drawn with a new reed pipe. 
This type of pipe is used in drinking zu direct from the zu pot. 
Next, the oldest man of the village offers to the same deity in 
the same way. The khullakpa utters the following prayer on 
the occasion 

Oh! Senamahi, I have been elected khullakpa] 

Let me live long and well; 

Let my villagers epjoy good health. 

' The oldest man who worships the deity on this Occasion 
also utters this prayer with the necessary alterations. After 
this food and drink are served to the invited guests who sit in 
order of rank. The first seat in the line is taken by the khul¬ 
lakpa of the village in question and after him cOme the khul- 
lakpas of other Purum villages who have been invited. Next 
the luplakpa of the village sits followed by the hplakpas of 
other Purum villages invited on the occasion and this goes on 
till the changlai of the village and of the other villages are 
seated. After them the village elders take their seats and they 
are followed by the other inhabitants of the village as well as 
outsiders. The feast ends in the midst of great hilarity and 
lasts only for a day. 

In the installation of other officers the same rites and 
ceremonies are observed. The khullakpa receives an appoint¬ 
ment letter, nowadays, from the State under the signature of 
the President of the Manipur State Durbar. 

The villagers seem to be the ultimate authority in the 
appointment and continuance in office of the village officers. 
If in a case of dispute the seven village officers go against the 
rest of the villagers, they may be dismissed by the latter and 
fined zu and pigs according to their rank. In case of difference 
of opinion among the village officers themselves, the side which 
will get the support of the villagers will remain in office and 








the other party will be fined and dismissed and in usual course 
their places will be filled in. Where the villagers do not take 
any part and the struggle lies between the officers themselves 
the following procedure is adopted. If the khullakpa alone or 
the luplakpa too go against the other village officers then the for¬ 
mer are removed from their office. But when the first three offi¬ 
cers support one side and the rest the other, the decision of the 
former will stand but they are not entitled to oust' the loweif 
four officers from their posts. But when the first four officers 
differ from the remaining three, the latter may be dismissed by 
the former. 

Duties of the village officers.—Khullakpa 

The khullakpa is the chief officer of the village. His main 
duty is to decide disputes among the ffillagers. He is ulti¬ 
mately responsible for the collection of all rents which he is 
required to deposit in the State treasury. In this he is helped 
by the selungba and the changlai who actually collect the rent 
from individual villagers. At Khulen there were 35 houses in 
1932 each paying a house-tax of Rs. 3/- (about 4 shillings) per 
house. Out of this sum the khullakpa was entitled to Rs. 6/- 
(about 8 shillings) only on commission basis. The khullakpa 
presides over the deliberations of the villagers assembled to dis¬ 
cuss and decide social and political matters. In certain reli¬ 
gious matters too he plays a prominent part. 

Luplakpa 

The duties of the luplakpa are the same as those of the 
khullakpa. When the latter is absent from the village the 
luplakpa steps into his place and performs all his duties and 
wields all his powers too. When both of them are present in 
the village they consult each other and jointly perform all their 
duties. From what we could gather it appears that these two 
officers have a special bond among themselves and stand apart 
from the other officers. 

Khunfahmba 

The khunjahanha * is also at the same time the pakhan- 
lakpa of the village. When the khullakpa and the luplakpa 

^ Hodson feranslAtes it as “ elder of the village.” (Hodson—Tlte Meitheis, p. 60.) 
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are unable to attend to their official duties owing to absence or 
illness, the khunjahanba performs their duties. In addition to 
this he is the chief performer in the worship of Nungchimgba. 
In the month of May when this deity is to be worshiped the 
village officers meet in his house on the day of worship and he 
performs the egg-divination ceremony. Later on he takes the 
seat of honour near the ntingshuh stone when the villagers and 
the other village officers dance and sing before this stone. The 
ceremony lasts for seven days during which he occupies this 
position of supreme importance. The third officer according to 
the informants from Chumbang is called hanzaha who makes 
arrangement for labour when required by the State officers. 

Zupanba 

The makes,arrangement for zu on occasions of 

public interest.* The communal festivals wffiich every Purum 
village has to perform at specified times of the year are occa¬ 
sions of great drinking bouts. When the villagers assemble in 
meeting to discuss public affairs, or honoured guests visit the 
village, they are to be unstintingly supplied with this home- 
brewL A similar reception is also given to the servants of the 
State when they come to Purum villages. For this purpose 
every villager has to give one pot of zu in every cycle of distri¬ 
bution of this article. The particular householder or house¬ 
holders who are required to supply zu on a particular occasion 
are settled by the zupanba who informs them in time. Chum¬ 
bang mentions two other functions in addition, namely, the 
zupanba has to deposit the rent in the State treasury and lodges 
any complaint that the village may have against another vil¬ 
lage, with the State authorities. But these functions do not 
seem to be in keeping with the position and importance of this 
particular official and we are afraid there has been some con¬ 
fusion in the matter. 

3 Hodaon refers to yupalpa in connection with Meithei village organisation. Hd 
is next in rank to the khunjahanba. The word is translated as 
the manager of Yu or beer, brewed from rice.*’ He is 
according to Hodson, “ a sort of ganger who tlasted the brew each 
year> andl was responsible for the entertainment of strangers, . , 
(Hodson— op. ciL, p. 60.) This officer is also found at Sekmai and 
other Loi villages where zu is manufactured. His duty at these 
places is to gauge the brew. (H<^dson~-op. p. 72.) 
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Keirungba 

When a man is fined one or more pigs it is the duty of the 
keirungba * to select the particular animal or animals to be 
killed on the occasion. This procedure is also followed on 
occasions of religious or social ceremonies when pigs are to be 
killed. The keirungba —accompanied by the selungha and 
the changlai —goes to the particular house which is to supply 
the pig. He points out the animal to the selungba and the 
changlai, who are to catch hold of it. 

Selungha 

The selungba^ collects such subscriptions only which are 
paid in coins for the performance of religious rites. He has to 
accompany the khullakpa when the latter goes to a different 
place on .public business and on these occasions he has to carry 
his luggage. 

Changlai 

The changlai collects rice at every religious rite and festival 
from the villagers and distributes it equally among the seven 
village officers who prepare zu from it. When the khullakpa or 
luplakpa leaves his village on public business he is entitled 
to food and other incidental expenditure from the villagers. 
The changlai collects rice from each villager on all such occa- 

4 Keirungba or Kairungha ia also nientioned by Hodsoii in connection with tho 
officers of the Meithei Stafe. Among officials engaged in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country kairungha yairek sang and kairungha 
niaroi are mentioaied along with five others who “ deal with the 
Koyal granaries, storehouses, fields and cultivation, salt wells, and 
fisheries.” We find another kairungha who is one of the fifteen 
officers collectively called Patcha Lol^ang who ” are responsible for 
the safety and comfort of the Baja and Rani when touring in the 
country. . . But the Puruin keirungba does not show any affi¬ 
nity with any one of these two types of kairungbas. At Ning- 
thoukhong the headquarter of the Piba of the Kumal sib there 
is an officer called keirungba who is ninth in rank but his funo- 
t-ions are not mentioned, (Hodson—op. cit., pp. 67, 68 and 72.) 

6 The sellungha ahal and tho sellurtgha nahi of the Meitheie are included in 
the group of ofioers who are in charge of the royal polo appa¬ 
ratus. The sellungha is tenth in rank among tho Patcha Ijcisang 
and is also mentioned as an officer at Ningthoukhong. But the 
Punim selungha does not possess ^he character of any one of these 
officers. (Hodaon—op. ciL, pp. 67, 68 and 72.) 
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sions to defray the expenses of the former. This method is also 
adopted when a State servant or some other important man 
visits the village. 

The informants from Chumbang do not mention the post 
of changlai but refers to one whom they call hithangba. They 
place him fifth in order of rank. According to them he is 
required to make arrangements for the despatch of letters when 
asked by the authorities. Both the Jceinmgba and the. selungha 
have the same functions according to these informants. They 
are required to make arrangements for the supply of food to 
State officers on visit. They have also to provide drink for 
village officers from neighbouring villages on a visit to theirs. 
They collect subscriptions for the performance of communal 
worship of the village and realise rent payable to the State from 
individual householders. Of these two officers the keirungba is 
held to be a little superior to the nehingba. 

Maipa or the medicine^man 

The term maipa has been borrowed from Manipur i. We 
could not find the Purum term for this important profession 
inspite of our repeated attempts in this direction. All our in¬ 
formants pleaded ignorance. This is not only the case with the 
Purums but is true of many other tribes of the locality. 

So long we have considered the arrangement for the 
temporal affairs of the village, mainly of a social and political 
nature. But, besides these, each village is required to look 
after its spiritual and medical affairs. The thempu is in charge 
of the religious functions of the village and he is a regular village 
official. But the magico-medical service is in charge of another 
set of private practitioners who are known as maipas. A village 
may have more than one maipa who are allowed to practise 
freely within and outside the village. They are not accredited 
fillage officers but their necessity is not in any way less than 
that of any other village officer on the temporal side. The chief 
function of these maipas is to render medical aid to the villagers. 
Whenever a man falls ill he sends for the maipa and asks him 
to find out the cause of the malady by means of divination or 
otherv/ise. When the particular spirit responsible for the ill¬ 
ness is spotted the maipa offers sacrifice to him for releasing the 
patient. 
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In addition to these village maipas, the services of maipas from 
other villages or from other tribes even, are requisitioned in cases 
of difficult illness when the village maipas fail to effect a cure. 
Loungir the maipa of Tampak is a reputed practitioner of this 
quarter and his service's are requisitioned by. many persons of other 
villages in difficult cases. I.n fact, during our stay alnong the , 
Purums in 1936, Loungir was called to, treat a very difficult case 
in a Marring village about, thirteen miles away from Tampak. 
There he remained for. about a fortnight and treated the case. 

Each maipa has to under.^o a course of training before he 
is allowed to practise. This period of training extends over a 
year in ordinary circumstances. The novitiate regularly goes to 
the house of his hum (apparently derived from the Sanskritic ‘ 
term guru) in the dead of night and learns the incantations 
(laihas in Manipuri) from him.’ Perfect secrecy is to be 
observed if the efficacy of the, laiffas is to be maintained. The 
humf who is also a maipa jq possession of the lore, first recites 
the laiba in full and the disbiple, isibok apparently derived from 
Sanskritic seua/c)l hears it and thqn repeats. If he commits any 
mistake the hum corrects hi^m. A sibok is first initiated on a 
Saturday and when he has maetered the science he presents to 
the ^:wr« a pot of a fowl? ah atu (a kind of hoe), and a pun Xa. 
kind of upper, cloth), which form the perquisites of the teacher, 
This presentation ceremony takes place bn. a Saturday which is 
believed .to be of special import in. magico-religious rites.* It 
•is not necessary to obsers^ chdstity ' dpring this period of train- 
. Ihg .nbr . is there any tabbp on food oh any kind for the sihoh or 
iho.hu'^,: . , /, . 

\ The only publie cereffiony in which the maipa officiates 
accoi-ding to our informants is the worship of Panthonglakpa 
which is performed at the two main entrances to the village. 
'The semor-mbst maipa of the village officiates; a pig is killed 
and a quantity of is poured over it. ’ 

V '^Eanshang the wmpa of Khulen learnt the laihas from Angau 
,a senior wutpa of the skmc'village. There were three maipas 
both at Ehulen and at Tampak /at the time of our last visit 
(1936), Panshang shows great respect to his kuru A'ngau. 

At Khulen, Angau performs, the-worship of Panthonglakpa, he 
'being the seniormost waipa of the village. 


# Saturday ig regarded Bengal algo as a specially potlent day for the perfor. 
mance of magical rites. 
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Pakhanlalcpa 

We have already referred to the post of pakhayilakpa as 
being held by one man simultaneously with that of the khunja- 
hanha in several Purum villages. He is the head of the bache¬ 
lors of th% village, and has the right of chastisement over his 
wards though he may not levy any fine. It is not clearly 
remembered whether the bachelors of the village, at any time 
in the past, occupied a separate building under the leadership of 
the pakhanlakpa or were accommodated in his hut. Ihit now- 
a-days they are only required to pass two nights in his house on 
two different occasions—once in the month of February and 
again in that of May on the occasions of the worship of Nung- 
chungba. Both these days are occasions of public worship and 
festivity. In view of the fact that some other Old Kuki tribes 
still possess the bachelors’ house or definite relics of it, it is not 
impossible that the Purums also had this institution in the past 
but have somehow lost it in course of time and the present con¬ 
dition is only reminiscent of the past. At present the lads pa.g3 
their nights in the houses of such persons who have grown up 
unmarried daughters.® In each such house more than one lad 

7 Pakhathlakpa is one of the seven officers who are collectively called Panam 

Ningthou semha and who look after the polo apparatus of the 
Moithei Boyalty. In Loi, Naga and Kei villages “ the Pakhan¬ 
lakpa (lakpa of the young unmarried men) is the ma^n who looked 
after the young men’s club, for the custom of keeping the young 
men in one dormitory is known to have been at no distant date 
common among the Loi communities.” In a not© on the word 
Pakhanval leferred to in the story of Khamba and Thoibi, 
Hodson remarks ” The Pakhanval or Bachelors* Hall^ is an instil 
tution of very great importance in the Hill villages, and there is 
reason to believe that in early times it existed in Manipur.” But 
he does not clearly mention whether the institution existed among 
the Manipris or only among the hill tribes. (Hodson— op. cit.f 
pp. 60-61, 67, 146 and 163.) 

This is a common institution in Assam. (Smith— Ao Naga 
Tribe of Assam, pp, 124-128.) In Manipur it is found among 
th© Kabuis, Chinjs, Tikhups and Marrings at present. It formerly 
existed among the Thadous, Korns, Koirengs and Eontes. 

8 Shakespeare also refers to this custom of the Purums. (Shakespcaro— 

Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 152.) A similar custom is also found 
among the Haokips and Lamgangs, The Bachelor’s House was 
in existence among the Jonga Koirengs a few years back but at 
present they practise tKe Purum custom. The Korns of Kairap told 
the writer that they also practised this custom in the past but have 
given it up at present. (Unpublished data collected by the 
author.) The Lakhers also have this custom and sexual inter¬ 
course with the girl in whose house they pass the night is not un- 
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Purum Fishing, Traps. 


Fig,. 49 (A) Lobsler-pot (Rupi) showing , the mouth. 
Fig, 49 (G) Lobster*pot showing the two parts. 


Fig. 50. Automatic fish-tr^p iKapouru) 


Fig. 63. Automatic fish-trap {Taichep), 





















may be sheltered—the purpose of such an arrangement is per¬ 
haps to provide an opportunity for love-making and final selec¬ 
tion for marriage. Our informants assert that cases of lapse in 
xiioralit5', owing to this peculiar type of housing, are rare and 
the boys and girls are on an average careful about their sex life. 
But it is observed that when a boy is found to have transgressed 
the laws of morality he is fined a pig and a pot of zu. If 
marriage be possible they are united and the matter ends there, 
though in the opposite case no stigma attaches to the girl who 
is in due course married as a virgin to some other suitable bride¬ 
groom. But when a girl becomes pregnant owing to such lapse 
each of the party is fined a pig and a pot of zu and later on 
married, if allowed by the social laws. Otherwise they separate 
and the girl can no longer be married as a virgin. In such 
cases the father of the girl is deprived of liis yaun-gimba, but 
receives a pot of zu only from the future son-in-law. The child 
born of this irregular union receives the clan of its father (?) and 
later on its marital relations are guided by his sib. Father 
here most probably means the begetter. Such a child remains 
with its mother for three years after which it goes over to its 
begetter. 


usual. It does not however constitute an offence. (Parry— 
Lakheis, pp. ‘74-75, 247-24H.) The lioote find the Taran 

young men also sleep in. the houses of persons having imniarried 
young girls. (Bhakeapeare—op. dt.. p. 17S). A.m’6ng the 
Eangte an immarriol younginan .sleeps in the house of the girl he 
like.s best, while the F'^ailite or Viiite accommodate ‘'he umnarried 
youngmen in the front verandah of persons of importance. The 
facts unmistakably point to the former existence of the institution 
of hacbelors’ house among the Kiikis which ha-s degenerated into its 
present form. Prof. Hutton’s hypothesis that the bachelors’ bouse 
organisation is not a genuine Kuki institution but that of the 
Hagas from whom the foiTncr have bon-ow^ed it, cannot be accepted 
without further evidence. (Hutton in Fn. 1, to p. 70 of Shaw’s 
'Notea on Thadou Ktikis,) 


24-1665 B. 





CHAPI'BK V 


: ' \ . KEIilGIOK"' A-: ^' A.,' . 

■The. great Pi'ench savant ■ Emile Durkheim oharacterizes- 
religion as “ a more. or'less complex, system of myths,-dogmas, . 

■ rites and ceremonies ” and advises ‘ us • to , study ‘‘ the A'-arions 
elementary phehoinena of AAdiich. ,alT religions are. made upj, ^ 
before we attack the system produced by their uniod.” To, him 

“ Religious phenomena are . naturally arranged in two funda- ■ 
mental'categories : beiiefs . and rites. The first are states of 
opinion, and con8ist,s‘i.h,y:epres6ntatibhs; the second are deter¬ 
mined modes of Action. _ BeUveen these two classes of .facts 
there is all the 'di^erence' w'hich ,%parates-^ thought .y.from 
.' ae|ipn.”* ' ■' ■ ■ ■ ■' '. ' 

The field anthropologist is. confronted vdth. thd'most diffierdt 
part of his work when he 'attem'pts to elucidate the religiGUS. life 
of a primitive people. He-treads on uncertain., grounds. Traits 

■ of materia) culture are mostly matters of direct obsei-vation 

. .sopial life' lends itself easily to the various technical methods . 
employed.by the field-Avorker for analysis; twit not so. religion. 
Primitive man is pre-eminently shy , to lay bare his' religions •. 
\ iife^ he is afraid of dmilging. Jus cherished secrets; he is not 
sure'-wdiat attitude his defties-.aPd spirrts'will, assume when' 

, ' theii^-.nature-and methods of worship are described to a. foreigner , 
— -a nonrbeliever. The latter’s inquisitiveness may not be wel- . - 
yc'ome to them, may even lead- to positive displeasure, when the- 
'poor .infomiynt-wdji suffer for his indiscrptioh- •. Naturariy he' 
becomes‘reticent tyhene-^er', q-ue’stions ' relating, to. his religions'. 

are\ asked, Moreovey ..the , apthropologicaT' enquirer is not 
looked upon with favour aitvays and everywhel’e.;' . inspite of his 
frantie attempts ‘to gain| thdir. .cO:nfidence‘ .he . vie ■ not-alw'ays 

■ trusted especially,'in matters concerning public -weal and woe. 

. ' ’'ybe pri-piitiAp informant.’is 'subjeeted to .a. double set of olieeV*,- 

■he.is-, at-.the first instahce, •.conceiaiqd with his personal health 
\ and'^ happiness and next Avith public safety- Possibly he jeopar- 

■ flizes‘both, and so public opinion. forces him to close his mouth 

■ . t Emilo jynrkh.eim—The 'Ehmeniunj Forynsi of HeUaians Life. '^rratts, by S, W. 

p. 36f 



when lie may be more or less inclined to risk his personal 
safety either out of confidence in the foreigner or in excliange 
of wwldly effects. Besides these, there is the other side of the 
question. The foreigner, in primitive psychology, is endowed 
with some kind of ‘ mana ’ or some magico-religious powers. 
Who knows whether tliey will not cause harm to the people? 
Thus the primitive informant is subjected to three sets of 
deterrent influences namely (a) he is afraid of the wrath of his 
gods and spirits, (h) he is obstructed by the members of his 
socio-economic group and lastly (c) he has to take cognisance 
of the ‘ mana ’ of the enquirer. It is doubtful how far he can 
absolve himself from these considerations when he speaks of 
his religion to a foreigner. In addition to these, there are 
other difficulties v.towards a right and clear perception of the 
core of the religion of a primitive tribe.. These difficulties are 
concerned with the individual limitations of the enquirer and 
of the informant. Usually there is a gulf of difference be¬ 
tween the field-worker and his subjects as regards their respec¬ 
tive mental horizon; one finds it difficult to understand the 
other. Unless the anthropologist can bring himself down to the 
level of his informants he cannot possibly follow the trend of 
their thoughts and arguments; their logic seems to be out of 
gear and their ideas incoherent. On the other hand the pri¬ 
mitive informant also cannot comprehend the mental processes 
of the anthropologist. The latter is too high for him. Thus, 
if each pursues his own path tlie gap increases making it im¬ 
possible for each to comprehend the other. In this predica¬ 
ment it is, of course, the duty of the anthropologist to make 
attempts to bring himself dow to the level of his informants 
and thereby make himself fit to follow their mental processes. 

Inspite of difllculties, the anthropologists' have tried to 
analyse and explain primitive religion with considerable success. 
In the present attempt we have not approached the subject 
directly, especially that part of it which relates to the beliefs. 
In this case the difficulty has been further multiplied by our 
limitations on the knowledge of their language. To investi¬ 
gate primitive religious beliefs with limited knowledge of . their 
language is to court failure. The beliefs of a foreign culture 
—especially those pertaining to religion—are always elusive. 
One can hardly understand them in their entirety. Partial 
comprehension often deforms them in such a way as to give 
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rise to contradictions M'^hioh- are , at last attributed to the so- 
called .alogical'.eliaraefer. of ' primitive mentality. Owing to.' 
these', difficulties vve made an attempt' to approacli this, subject 
through the concrete, that is, their •practices. Whatever we 
may .speak of hereafter about^the, religious beliefs of the Purums 
are mostly deductions'from the rites and ceremonies performed • 
by them on different occasions—economic, social, religious or 
' m'agieo-medical. /i ' , — . 

■ < , Pntum ' religion, like other religions,- is composed of a 
number of beliefs and*practices., 'These beliefs mostly relate ta 
the',r\ature-;Of the, supernatural beings, the ideas regarding the 

. 'Soul and the other .world, . ipferpietatioh of physical phenomena 
and other .questions of similar nature. 'The religious beliefs 
. and. practices of. The Purums' shoAy undeniable traces' of loans 
froni' their Hindu neighbours. . Some of them are of recent • 

, introduction And have not yet fully become' assimilated info 
/their culture-while, others are of comparatively ancient date-and 
. these have been’ thoroughly adapted to the pattern - of tlieif, 
culture. .Besides-these'there is a core which we may,, at this 
stage,., regard as purely Purum-In origin. Of .these three'sets- 
of traits the first has, been drawp from the-Hindus.. Thus, 
theip, are the Hindu gods, Erishoa (Krishna)., 'Mahadeq; Ai-am 
(Bama), Durga,. Kali, Yama and others. Though they are re¬ 
garded' as deities. ye.t-,mqs|i.,Qf thepo, are not actually w'orshipped. 

■' 'Krishxia (Krishna)’'i§.\f)dkbr\'''Ot as'\ih^^^^^ but, there is 

. .UQ rite ' assacjttgd wijtfi hini'. , H'c.Vs gfffireCf loan from the^ 

' ' Hihdus througli/'- the .Vaishhavite Keitheis and not 'of nnuoh 

■ ancient date.T - .But. Senaiualu,' tlie cb^n-god,; is an ifnportant .' ' 
deity among the Purums who Seems'.to have been adopted af a 

. miiqh earlier date either from the Meitheis. pr frqm some other 
people from, whom the Mfiitheistalso .borrowed this de.ity,. On 
the other hfibch Ntingchuhgba is'.,a pure,''Purum deify, ^ho heCu-' ■ 

■ pies perhaps the mpst importE|,nt,. p&sitioh in the\spcia-ecopQmic ' ■ 

' life of th,G,Village.. ,Of .these three'.hlasseypf deities we- shall. . '. 
dpal with the second and thirffigroups^'ffige’tlierjat fhe, beginning.\\ 

, , , ' ’ ' NungcKiingha - , '• 

Nungchungba * seems ,'tp be the most ..important-, deity of 
the Purums. He' is semetimes spoken of as the tutelary deity 


2 According to Shaliespeare (Luskei Kuki Clans, p. 159) the Ghothes (Chawte 
of Shakespeare) have a deity caUed “ Nongohongba.” This deity 
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^ the village but this is not always borne out by facts. He has 
his place just outside the village at the lanian (Plate Pig- 21) . 
The lanian is a place set apart at the establishment of a new 
village at one of its ends. The Tuishang (council house) of the 
Aullage IS not generally far from tliis place. In the lafnan on 
a raised earthen platform a big monolith is erected with a flat 
slab of stone placed in front. This is known as the nungskuk 
and it is regarded as the seat of the god Nnngchuirgba. A few 
feet from this there is another menhir with a table-stone m 
Iront but both much smaller than the former ones. At Ohang- 
ninglong, we were told, that the latter also is equally the seat 
of Nungchungba. 

Nungchungba is annually worshipped twice—once in the 
mouth of Phairel (Feb-March) and again in Kalel (May-June). 
The Phairel worship is connected with the clearing of the jhum 
while tlie Kalel festival is associated with the sowing of paddy 
in the jhiim fields. Thus, two of the important agricultural 
functions of the Purums are sponsored with the worship of 
Nungchungba annually in every village. The worship of 
Nungchungba may be analysed into three component parts in) 
the egg-divination, (b) the kiba addressed to the ancestors of 
the khunjahanha and of his siblings and ic' the music, dancing 
and drinking which continue for seven days and form the most 
important feature of the programme. None of these, hov\evei, 
sliow any direct connection with the deity in question except 
the last one, which, if taken as a means of worship, justifies 
the name given to tlie rite. No offering, however, is made to 
him, no animal is sacrificed and mo prayer is addressed to 
Nungchungba on these occasions. Thus the worship of Nung¬ 
chungba, performed with dancing, drinking and music (both 
vocal and instrumental), shows that it is more a festival than 
a religious rite. But at Changningiong w'e were told that there 

has a dwelling place “ which consisted of three smali 
stones, with a fourth one placed on the top “ situ¬ 
ated on an oval level place just outside the village. This 
place njay be compared with the La man of Iho Purums. The 
Chothes hold an annual festival of dancing and singing before 
this deity after the harvest and sacrifice a bull once in three 
years. 

The Manipnris have a deity called “ Nnngshaba ’ or Noon.- 
gshaha who is the Deity of Creation of rocks and stones [yio'iiq^ 
stone and shaha —maker). He was allowed to be sert'ed by 
Brahmins. Shakespeare identifies this deity with Nuvffchongba of the 
Chothes,-—(Hodson— Th^ Meilheis, p. 98 .)- 
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were two priests—the asei and the khulpu —who worship 
Nungciuingba in the village laman. The tf.'fei worsliijjs at the 
nungshuk stone while the khulpu ^ perfolans the rite before the 
-smailer menhir. Unfortunately we could not ascertain the 
nature of this worship.. Most probably it consists of a libation 
ot zu only but of this we are not quite sure. Khulen the oldest 
and the biggest village of the Purums and from which Chang- 
ninglong was forrfied, does not mention the asei- and the 
khulpu. There the khnrijahan.ba of the village performs the 
egg-divination at fiis own hoixse on the first day of the festival 
and later on comes to, the laman where he takes his seat near 
the nungshuk and Ixefore him the villagers, male and female, old 
and young, dance and sing. He merely witnesses the perfor¬ 
mance but does not take part in it. The dance is started by 
the khullakpa of the village at the behest of the khunjahanba: 
It may be noted here that the latter is an officer of lower rank 
in the village organisation (third in order of precedence) yet he 
plays the most important part on this occasion. He is also the 
pakhanlakpa or lender of the bachelors of the village. The 
long period of merry-making associated with tliis worsliip 
shows the intensity of feeling through which tlie Purums pass 
during this period. Often it has been urged that protracted 
periods of dancing, singing and drinking provide in primitive 
society opportunities for an extra amount of sexual indulgence 
which, according to the ideas of sympathetic magic prevalent 
among such communities, ultimately stimulates fertility in 
nature. But no such idea seems to bo current among’ tlie 
Purums at present. The young folk on these two occasions 
particularly, are definitely forbidden from all kinds of sexual 
indulgence on pain of sure death from supernatural agencies. 
Of course, it may be argued that such a prohibition is the 
effect of contact with Hindu ideas of prudery to which tliey 
have been subjected for a considerable time. But on the other 
side, it may also be asked why the same influence has not pro- 

3 We do not find this officer mentioned by any »other . village. Shakespeare 
derivus (he word fmm village and pw—protector and 

identifies him with the fhempu. According to him the kltulpn 
“ officiates for the whole village, and by his skill in sacrificing 
protects the village from the devils.’' Khulpu is also a title of 
the luplakpa of Tangkhul villages and in the opinion of Hodson 
means “ancestor of the village.” Chim, Aimol and other tribes 
also have, this officei'. (Hodson--The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 
pp, 79, 80 and also ^Footnote 2 by J. Shakespeare) . 





(luced a similar condition in other areas, as for example, in 
Chota Nagpur, where the tribal people have come in equal, if 
not more, intimate contact Avith the Hindus. 

The worship of Nuugchungba, in the true sense of the 
term, is however met with at the house-entrance rite. When 
a man formally and cei-emonially enters a newly constracted 
living-house the th&vipu (priest) or the oldest man of the place 
offers a chunfjd (bamboo section w'itli a node at the bottom 
intact) of zu to Nungchungba by pouidng it on the centre of the 
floor (See luite, p. 50) with a ])rayer to the god. Tins coup¬ 
let is a real prayer in wrhich .the invocatory spirit can be easily 
recognised. There is no trace of magic in it. Nungchungba 
is addressed as ' apu ’—a term which indicates quite a large 
number of relatives of whom the father’s father is-the most im¬ 
portant one. 5iVe have already seen that it is a term of honour 
and endearment and as such shows the feelings of the Purums 
towards this deity. The offering made is zu which may be 
regarded as substitute for all other kinds of offerings just like 
water among the Hindus. 

The festive character of the worship of Nungchungba in 
Phairel (Peh-March) and Kalel (May-June) is further demons- 
strated by the tests of strength and dexterity which are held on 
these occasions and of w'^hich WG got a graphic description at 
Changninglong. In the Inuidu of that village we were shown a 
long bamboo pole fixed in the gro\md with a flag at the top. It 
is called mul. At the time of the annual Avorship of Nung¬ 
chungba a chmiod of zu is hung from this pole at a considerable 
height and the young men are asked to bring it doAAm. He 
who succeeds, gets the zu. This is a source of great fun to the 
village youngsters who readilv take part in this competition, 
In fact they eagerlv AA^ait for this occasion to show their strengtli 
and cleverness. The clumsy climber CAmkes peals of laughter 
from the onlookers and try to hide behind the gathering till the 
discomfiture of the next asnirant dwerts the attention of the 
assembled public from him. There is another test Avitli a 
large pebble. The young men are required to throw it one bv 
one. He who throws at the longest distance is rew\arded AAnth 
n chungd of zv. But in return he has to give a jar of zu io the 
village elders. The bamboo-pole referred to above is usually 
changed on every occasion of worship and it may he 
used as fuel on the spot to cook food but cannot be 
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taken home by anybody, and used in the same or any 
other way. 

Success in tliese feats of strength and cleverness attracts 
the attention of the village damsels too, who, perchance, are in¬ 
fluenced in the bestowal of their favours by this. This is the 
talk of Jlie village for a long time around the hearth when past 
incidents of similar nature are recounted by the older folk. 
The parents describe in glowing terms the successful feats of 
their sons with pride and pleasure beaming on their face. In 
fact,-these two o'ecasions transform the drab monotonous exis¬ 
tence of tbePurums into one of, CKtreme joy and pleasure 
for which they wait'with eagerness for months together, and of 
wdneh they talk about for a considerable time. The.se- two 
occasions are-the two important landmarks in the, annual life of 


the village 


Lamhel 


.Lamhel is a spirit who seems to be connected primarily 
with the jungle round about the village where jhum fields are 
prepared.'’ Wlien a nmn wants to prepare a nevv jhnrn he puts 
a mark on a prominent tree of the place w'hich appears, to him 
suitable for this purpose. His selection, in the first stage, 
depends on the.agricultural suitability of the spot but the final 
selection is left to a divinatory dream. Supernatural assent 
must be secured before a new plot of jungle land is brought 
under cultivation. The soil of the field may be quite desirable 
and the position of the plot may be very convenient but these 
considerations do not vi'eigh with the Purum householder until 
he .receives the supernatural sanction. They only count when 
Lamhel has given indication of his approval of the action in- a 
dream. , A false step,in-this matter may lead to serious results 
in the form of disease in the family whicli even may ultimately 
cause the death of one or more members. So the Purums have 
not left it to mere chance but have evolved a dream-technique 
to find out the spiritual will. The nature and form of these 
dreams follow a traditional pattern. Lamhel is believed to 
appear in dream to the householder and either mixes wdth him 
on friendly terms or quarrels or even fights wdth him. In the 


4 Cf. Lamlais of flie Manipiiris who are gods of the countryside shading into 
nature-gods. They control rainfall. (Bod&ou—The MeMeU, p. 06.) 
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last two cases the plot is abandoned forthwith' as the spirit has 
shown his displeasure and a new plot is selected and submitted 
to the same test. Cases are not in frequent Avhen a person has 
to give up plot after plot as a result of this belief. It can be 
easily imagined with what amount of mental w'orry the Purum 
farmer awaits the expression of spiritual will at the very begin¬ 
ning of his agricultural activities. We may also gauge his 
sufferings when his selection is set at naught by Lamhel. The 
only silver lining to this dark cloud is that this sanction is only 
necessary when a new plot of jungle-land is to be brought under 
cultivation or an abandoned plot is to be renewed. The plots 
w’hich have been cultivated in the preceding season need not 
pass through this test. This is only one of the many instances 
where the irrational holds sway over rational considerations in 
the exigencies of Purum life. 

Lamhel is sometimes associated wdth his wife Sarui and 
called Sarui-Lamhel and characterised as mischief-m.akers Avho 
are driven out of the house with proper magical rites. 


Lcnntaiha 

Lamtaiba also appears to be another jungle spirit. He is 


worshipped, annually once in the month of Inga (June-July) 
when weeding of jhum fields begins. The place of worship is 
situated in the forest tow'ards the north of the village. On the 
appointed day the seven village officers only go to this place 
and sacrifice a pig to this spirit for the general welfare of the 
village. The khullakpa officiates as priest. The expenses of 
this w'orship are met by the wffiole village. The ordinary vil¬ 
lagers, male or famale, are not allowed to attend this worship. 
The worship of Lamtaiba w^as taken up by the Purums at the 
suggestion of two mythical persons Angte and Angsu, who went 
to the forest and never came back. It is believed that they 
turned into spirits. We could not find out what relation they 
had with Lamtaiba. This sacrifice also might have some con¬ 
nection Avith the agricultural function hut our informants did not 
positively make a statement to this effect. 


Sahuhong 


Sabuhong is another deity who is also connected with agri¬ 
culture. He is spoken of as the presiding deity over the crops 

, 2&-1B66B. 
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and our informants told that this deity has the same function 
as Labshmi of the Hindus and Phaumikaiiha ^ of the Manipuris. 
In the month of Mera (Gctober-November) the paddy , stalks 
all appear and in some upland fields'-of the early crop, 
they even ripen. . At this time,.-the Purnms exhort the 
grains to corne to their fields in a magico-religious 
.ee'remonj., 'Shakespeare refers to tliis ceremony as 

Shanghong and dharaoterises it as a feast.® Qur informants 
have associated this 'magico-religious rite with the name of 
Sabuhong but there is no ground to justify this connection. 
An examination of the performimces on this occasion will clear¬ 
ly indicate the position of Sabuhong. On a particular day of 
; the month of Mera (October-November), fixed beforehand by 
the elders, pach village officer {phu.umnaiha) goes, to his respec¬ 
tive fktw field and collects a bundle of paddy leaves and brings 
it back to his house. He next hangs it up on the chhatra 'post 
(See ante, p. 47)- of his house and recites a laihn 

.(prayer or incantation?) in which he exhorts the paddy grains 
to come to the ffowm fields of bis village (see p. ‘221) from all 
directions and from alf tribes and villages and even persons. 
With this he blows air from his mouth on the bundle. This 
completes the ritual part and we do not find any trace of an 
offering, prayer or sacrifice to Sabuhong who is not even men¬ 
tioned'by name,in the Iqiha (prayer or .incantation?). This, 
perhaps, indicates that the concept of a com-deity, in imita¬ 
tion of the Hindus, or more directly, of the Meitheis, has been 
superimposed on an anoient magical rite to multiply the fruits 
of the field. The magical character of the rite is further 
demonstrated hy the blowing from the mouth and the general 
commanding tone of the laiha though in the last three lines 
there is a little softening with a lure of food and drink for the 
grains. The rite is performed by the yillage officers indivu 
dually for the common welfare of the village and all works in 
the fields are tabooed on this day. The villagers dance and sing 
and drink at the expense of the village officers on this occasion.. 


5 This name was mentioned by tbe 'Jhiram informants bat neither Bbakeepeare 
nor Hodson refers to this name. In the opinion of Shakespeare, 
among the Manipnris, “ the special Lai of rice is called Phan- 
woibi.” (Shakespeare—The Religion of Manipnr, Folklore, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 445). 

5 Shakespeare— Lush^-Kuki Gldvs, p. 109. 


Religion _ 19ki. 

Senaimhi 

Information on this deity was mainly , collected from 
Khnlen'and Changninglong. Chumbang appears only once. 
Tampak has not at all been consulted. The data collected from 
these sources do hot seem to be satisfactory in all respects. 

Senamahi appears to be one of the inost important deities 
of the Purums. He is'spoken of as the house-god and the sib- 
god. As house-god he has a particular place set apart for him 
within the living house of every. Purum family. The house¬ 
holder offers worship to him at this place whenever necessary. 
According to the inforrnants from Khulen he may'be worshipped 
at any time for health and prosperity of the family..- The 
maipa officiates as priest. The rite is perforined before the 
altar of Senamahi within the hhuse 'at one of its corners (See 
ante, p. 49). Fowls are'sacrificed to the deity by-'strangling. 
Generally the householder'catches hold of a hen dr cock and 
strangles -it to death after the maipa has uttered the requisite 
pra.yer over, the bird. Next the meat of the bird is dressed and 
cooked and again placed with boiled lice in.a plate before the 
seat of the god, arid the-maipa again utters-.a prayer. This 
completes the ritual part of the ceremony. Next this boiled 
rice and meat are partaken of by those present. The frosition 
. nf the legs df the'bird at the time of death indicates the future 
of the family. If the right leg be placed on the left .one, it 
angurs well. But if the left leg be placed on-the right ‘one it 
foi-ebodes evil for .them. ' • . G' 

' At the time of installation of a village officer Senamahi is 
worshipped in his house. .The following account of the worship 
at the installation^'of a. MttiZafcpd was. given by the informants' 
from Khulen. . A few pieces of cooked meat of the pig killed 
oh this .occasion together .wiih a quantity , of vegetable curry are 
' placed at the centre, of the khullahpa’s house. With a ile-w reed 
pipe (This type of. pipe is used for drinking zu direct from the 
jar) he'pours a few drops of. 2 :m‘ on this meat and curry with the 
'following prayer ' ■' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

Oh Senamahi M have been elected khulldkpa. ’ 

Let me live long and well and 

Let the villagers enjoy good health. 

Next the oldest man of the .tillage, offers in the same 
way tp Senamahi, similar things. He also utters the same 
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prayer with the necessary alteration. In the case of the instal¬ 
lation of the other village ofiicers too the same rite is performed 
in the very same manner. 

Besides his role as house-god, Senamahi also appears as 
the sib-god of the Purums. This aspect of the deity Ls more 
important in Purum lijfe. lie is not associated with any parti¬ 
cular sib of the Purums but is equally claimed by all the sibs. 
At present, even he has come to be recognised as the tutelary 
god of the subsibs. The relation between the deity and the sib 
or the subsib, as the case may be, does not seem to be one of 
ancestor and descendants but rather tliat of protector and the 
protected. But it does not satisfactorily explain this associa¬ 
tion He may equally function in this respect as the house- 
god which reduces his connection with the sib or subsib 
absolutely unnecessary and redundant. 

. As the god of the social group he is worshipped by the pifci 
(See ante, p. 12i)). Each subsib has a pipa of its own and 
one them is the pipa of the whole sib. In the house of the 
pipa there is a special seat of the god. Shenichao the liheyang 
pipa of Ohangninglong (1932) has a small platform at one 
corner of his house (See ante, p. 49) slightly raised ebove the 
plinth. A small earthen pot filled up with water is kept on this 
platform, covered with a basket made of bamboo strips. 
Every week, on Friday, Shenichao plasters this place with the 
water of the earthen pot mentioned above and fills it up again 
with water from the spring or stream from which the villagers 
draw their water. This is done in the morning. Women or 
. other members of the family may not perform these tasks which 
the pipa alone is required and entitled to do. This water-pot 
seems either to represent the deity or is his seat only. It could 
not be definitely settled however, ^ 

Every year when the paddy in the jhum fields begins to 
ripen each pipa collects a quantity of it and offers it to Sena¬ 
mahi in a small bamboo basket. The paddy is husked and 
placed before the seat of the god and offered to him with the 
following prayer:— 

Senamahi-o l Uni-o Kuma. 

'■ Chanautang-ange 

Cheng-pak khut phati-pi-na-o 
Napi-sapi-na-o. 





PLATE XV. 

Purum Weapons of War and Chase 


Fig. 59- Chopper (Cham). 


Fig. 56. Shield 


Fig. 67 (A) Spear-head 
(B) Butt-end of spear. 


mg.-A. 
BoWiPhai). 


Fk.BQ: Bird-anare 

















kelioion' 

, Freely ■translated it. runs tlvxis 

, ^ \ '.Qh Senarnalii! From to-day we \visli to eat new rice. 

’ ' . ■ . -Do not accuse us of not informing you.\' 

■ ■ ' ' EeV us not-be attacked with diseases^. % •, 

. This, rice is next cooked by the wife of the j)f;) 0 ;and all the 

, \ . members of his , household pavtabe of-it. •‘Henceforth the other 

- , fr®® to otter the nevV 'Uice of their 

■ • fields, to ,Senam4hi. Eaqh ordinary • member of the subsib 

collects a quantity, of paddy from his /fiurrt field-.arid husks it 
and takes it,tp.the hefiSe of his pip® who offers it to Senamahi 
of‘his. bouse in the,-saiqe way as in. his own case:. Fish is also 
. , .offered along, with Ibis-.rice. Fhe offerings are next cooked in 
the house of the ,and eaten >by the members of bis house¬ 
hold, a-s .well as by the inan<.who-,brought' the offering. After 
this the latter is free to proceed , with- his harvesting operations 

■ . \ and may eat the'new'grains. This rite cannot be performed 

in the house of the ordinary members of the subsib though each 
of them, according to Khulen, has a place for Senamahi in his 
house. Khulen refers to an annual "or biennial .worship of 
• , Senamahi by-the ^pipu. ' The deity must not, be kept without 

worship consecixtively for two >eai;8‘. ' The rnetliod ■ bf \vorship 
is similar to Hhat performed in individual houses: Here, also 
• ■ .the maipu.officiates as priest though tlie perfearmance i- held in 
, the house "df a pipg. ' Thi? appears to be a departure from' the 

• original custom, ’x . • - t y . ■ ■ , 

' - The ..offering .of the first fruits of thg. field is an important 
A',- soqio'-religious. rife. It. shows fhe,-.links w'hioh. bind together 

■ the different , social groups— the sib; the Subsib and'the bouse- 
'■ hold. , We have already seen that the office of the pipe amonir 

. , ttie Meitheis . is connected with the sale?; or sib and that , among 

■ ^ the Piu-uMs too it was at first ^associated with the sib:, 

, ■ Shemchao Says that the eldest male representatix’c - of each sib 
is the.propet:-persop.tb ‘v^ofship‘Sehamahi., "iBut as . gradually 

• the sib has been pushed out of, its original place by the subsib, 

• the pipaship became asweiated with it and in this state we find 

. it in all the villages‘of the Purums. But Khulen, being the 
biggest, and the oldest village', of the tribe, is naturally the 
. . , leader '- in all pultunil movements. Hew traits naturally 
originate in this, centre at . first and is then adopted by 
' the other villages. This perhaps explains the occurrence of 
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Senamahi as a household deity of each individual family in 
Khulen with a place set apart for him, iji the hoii.se just in 
imitation of what exists in the house of the pipas. That the 
trait is spreading in other villages too is proved by the existence 
of the seat of Senamahi in the house of Waipu the khullahpa of 
Tampak who is not a pipa. Waipu migrated to Tainpak from 
Khiilen and must have carried this trait from his original 
village. The lead of Khulen is surely to be taken up by other 
vilhxges and it is almost certain that by this time (1945) it has 
spread in almost all the villages. 

Hodson, in his Meitheis, refers to Senamahi as the deity 
who is worshipped by the Eaja. If any Eajkumar attempts to 
worship him it is construed as an attempt to usurp the throne. 
At least this was the belief a century ago. The Chirouba 
festival is held in his honour among the Meitheis. But Sena¬ 
mahi who is referred to in the Numit-Kappa is a female deity 
and is described as the wife of Pakhangba and the mother of 
the slave of Khowai Nongjengba Piba who shot the sun with 
his arrow.^ Hr. Lairen Singh, a Manipuri gentleman of ad¬ 
vanced ideas, informed us that this deity is very much feared by 
the Manipuris. He is regarded as the household deity of the 
Meitheis.® In case of any illness in the family Senamahi is 
worshipped. Generally he is worshipped on the last Saturday 
of the month which has five Saturdays. The Brahmin priest 
officiates in the rite but the householder may also serve as 
priest. Cooked materials are generally offered to him and at 
the end of the rite these offerings are partaken of by the mem¬ 
bers of the family—the residue, if any, being buried under 
earth in the same room Avhere the deity is worshipped. Dr. 
Singh told us that the deity is regarded as the resident of the 
north-western direction. 

The worship of Senamahi among the Meitheis on the one 
hand and the Purums on the other are not isolated facts. They 
seem to be related. We have already said that there are two 

7 Hodson-~op* pp. 125429. Shakespiiare definitely points out that Senamahi 

is a male deity. {Folklore, Vol. XXIV, 191S, p. 422.) 

8 In 17174718 Gtfaarib Nawaz, a Hindu monarch of Manipur “performed 

,, some religious ceremonies at the house of God Slenamahi, with all 
his wives and servants, Senamahi being one of the umanglaia and 
to this day the household god of the Manipuris.'’ {FolkhTe, 
Vol. XXIA’', 1913, p. 413.) To Senamahi the southwest comer of 
each house is sacred. There a mat and a bamboo section aro kept 
fo’. his use. (op. cit., p. 443.) 
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RltieWatiYeg namely that •onte'is ' derived, from the, other or both 
are: derived from a common' SOTjrcd. '-. The‘ presenV poeitipn of 


trait' complex sho'^ss.clearly that, fhe secpndv alternative -i3 
mioi'e'.probable. . ‘ 

\ \ - '."'ev. 

Panthoncjlahpa ' ■] _ ' y- . 

' - .Pant$ongIakpa .(sonielitaes pronounced •, e|, 3 Pahthonglatpa) 
ns^-an'Qther'deity, whorn the. '• Puriims wprsdiip'•(4nijnally. once in, 
the month of iQilel ^{-May-Jhiie}, . Pkhthofig rneans th’fe ‘ gate.' * 
The deity-who 'is-ip- clmrge of-the filla'ge-gates .dsycalled ^Pan-^ ' 
thohglakpa.. We liave ah'eady stated'thfrf .lffiw}en''is\ situated . 
pn.a'dofty ridge running horth-sOnth.' ' Gn the‘ea'sf'. dpd\ west 
the slope is very steep! _ At each end' ' of ,th'e vilh^e .‘there is'ft 
gkte nnd'^r'anthonglakpa'is 'whrAhipped>.at both of them off lthe 
same-day\aM in. the saih€MQahher.v. The /okhsli. waipa'of -tfe^ 

' village' ; (in' ^ case of Khule'n-'yAngou in • 1932) , officiates^ in '•the- 
WQrsiiip.\ A pig is sacrificed at'eapB-^gate and' 2 :% ns pfPeted to 
the deity. The expenses, of this-worship are bolmp .by the'vi'l- , 
lagers, together! , .‘ ! ■ \'v' ’I, .'v 


■ A ; 'Snn and/M<k)n - ' - - ■ . ' \ .I 

• i':' : ''.'VV- 

.„v. •The sun'and the moon are nOt-worshipped by ’•thei^Puhims, 
'‘except ohe pcc'asron!- '• When a wom'ah feels labour -.pain 'the 
- maipi- is .called to atterid. She .is.generally a.woman of tha'viK 
lage and -of'the, ■same, •fribh witlh some hnowde'clge .of•.prayers '.and 
incahtaiions. 'She he!pa. in. parfu'ritio'n and 'at.the ■same time 
' performs the magiya-religipus rites'<suitable for. th.e' occasion. . In 
ease of ordinary la'b'onrAthe .rnahh offers bye plantai.hs, three,' 
jdfhfir.leaves and a handful of ride'to the snn and.the moon for 
easy parturition.. The offerings are made witU'.a, prayer uttered 
over the head of the.parturient. This prayer s,eerh8'to be a tru'e' 
. invocation .and does not show any trace of hfiagica] idea. The 
prayer is addressed to the sun and the moon \yherein their aid. 
is invoked for an easy delivery. The. offering of plantain and' 
rice reminds nS bf the cofnmon practice of the peoples . of the a 
plains of .Bengal and .Assam which-has possibly filtered through'' 
the Meitheis to the Purums. The most noteworthy fact in this 
connection is the appearance of the sun and the moon ih the 
present role. They do not play any part in connection with par- 



tnrition among the Hindus of Manipur valley or outside.’* More¬ 
over they are not worshipped on any other occasion by the 
Pnrums.^ In the eclipse-i3tory the sun is described as coming to 
steal the life-giving bark of a tree when she was devoured by a 
black dog. Tlie sun who is called iVi by the Purums is the wife 
of the moon who is known as Hla 

Worship of Stars 

Different stars are also worshipped by the Purums both for 
recovery from diseases as well as for the prosperity of the vil¬ 
lage. Khong-jom-nupl, Arango and Anango are some of these 
stars. Arango is placed towards the south from the moon and 
Anango towards the north. The distance from the moon to both 
of them is almost equal. 

When tlje village is asleep at dead of night and when there 
is. no noise the maipa prays to these stars for the recovery of a 
diseased person.) Some sweets and fruits are also offered to 
them by the maipa in the courtyard of the sick person. Out¬ 
siders, however, are not allowed to attend this worship. 

Our informants could not clearly state whether they wor¬ 
ship the physical stars or the indwelling spirits of them. Prom 
the eclip.se-story it appears that the sun and the moon are con¬ 
ceived as personal beings, and it is quite po.ssible that the stars 
also appear to them in the same light. 

Evil Spirits and Disease Godlings 

Like many other primitive tribes the Purums also attribute 
disease and death mostly to evil spirits. Death is considered 
to be natural only when a person dies out of sheer weight of 
years. In all other cases it is said to be brought about by the 

9 Frazer, however, refers to fchia character of the sun and moon, as held o.y 

BOJCQe Indians but he does not mention the area or ttie name of the 

group, Worship of Ndture, Vol. I, p. 607.) 

10 At the Ix)i village named Andro the sun, moon and stars are monthly 

worshipped with rice-beer, fowls, cakes, eggs and masted fish. 

Tha-si*latpa .or worship of moon and stars is the name of this rite. 
(Folklore, VoL XXIV, .1913, p. 445.) 

11 The Lakhers also believe that the moon is the husband of the sun. (Parry— 

The LaWiors, p. 4.92.) For an ocAJOunt of the bc-Uefs regard¬ 
ing the sex of the sun and the moon in Assam and elsewhere see 
Hutton’s notes in Mill’s—The.4o Ncujas, p. 299, Fn. 3, and in 
Parry’s The LakherSf p. 492, Fn. 2. 



•,' '"‘z • V ■’■■" . , 

machiaafions of \eyi,l spii;its.'' XSibnie^iiaes- eyil spirits are ^ ■ 

offeaded by omission of ' QOmirnsric® of aete on, tlie* parri of ’ the’'' 
.'poor V villagers bnimcjsfc olthfi they do h'l^ xequlsp anjf,,'pffenc^Xp ' 
enragS 'them. , By -nature tlrey are ~^Bkehiev6iis\ and ''wheiievhr, 

' they find/ah opportunity they inflict''.ppOik''^e>'guil'eleS8> pedpie ,' 
diffeXent’kinds , of ^diseasea/v Besi.des tlies.e evil 8pii'r^X\vith\ a'. 

• nakiral propensity to injure dhe 'riiriple folk therh is ahpthbf clags ' 
-of spirits or -deities which.is''Jiof iritrmsieally oBevil nature birt 
soinetinieS punish their , votaries with dise^e • and \d.ea(h /whep 

• they'.are,^ offended for anyyeasoh. Such 'deities or s spiritk,‘yare' 
''Nungphungbhi Senam'ahiXBa^^ and others.';. Each,of th^n ■ 
'neceives’annual ^worship on specified occasions, i'fhey are^geUeral-. 

ly wBnepted with the'economie lifa’of the-.people '41.1^ 'feinflin -' 
satyfled.'vrith the’ annual.’aacrificep, ofterings \and,^pi;dyer-p. ■ 

if thefe be ahy ne^lfegt iiV &id.wbrriiip thcytalso.' plmisdl. • fbeif 
yptaries 'jpth'di^eaPe.v- 'they .. afd. beneficent ’x to the . 

-pedplei'ahd- so should nut he\cia.ssed with. tlie evir'spirits.' Tlrey v > 
really falr’ander-'a^'c^ite'-different^categhi'y.,'., . '' 

'\ -.The trul'yyvir-s^ legipn .in- nuhlbeK It Is ,^cliflicu]f■ 

^ to.'hame theto’ one’ h/.one- as it’ is’ not knoVn to any ’on'e, of ' the 
.triiie. . Moreover..'tbeir nuihhe’i' .iS' ahyaya/increasi.ngA The. most , 
proliffh sohhCe'froru ^vhichythe- evil spirit's have been arid- are still ' 
‘heiilg'.derived,''is’.uhriatui*al- ’death.- Tlie soute .'of. thoge persons 
who\die. by accident,such' as falling from trees j'drb'wnmg under ^ 

• wateri or .burning In fire - are believed' to turn ' •. i nto'» e viii spirits; ;’ 

Siifli!al’ly \th'e ’ souls' .of those who' are killlod by wild, auinihls or- 
flip in chd<l:hirth arextrausformed iutb malighant'’spirits/ apd 
roam abofit in the, forest)- .'.ri)-.’'' 

The different di&eapbrspifitS vare .fe'ferrM to , in the •incahta- ’■> 
■tion uttered, on the, bccasipii of cleaning, the- hoiise. wlflil a per-.; 
‘eon from 'anbthef village has■^entered.''n.. lying- ih-rcvim.. .Hero. . 

are ex^horted tp.leave\1ihe.hbn3e;» One o'f'tiiem is Bnrhu- . 
.pinm,-.wKo is ' believed, to' cause -f col<gh • and yold. -Lai-ok-pinti 
is also another disekSe-spkit with' undifferentiated function. She 
is simply believed tb cause, disease .and .is not ) .associated with- 
'any .'ijai'ticular kind of v if. >- Simghrnh.pinn s is in charge ■ of , alf 
■k'ihdp of t^ublBs ,flf thg..^bbwel&,'- ■’ iflupratp, ' the ‘dharnph ' .'o'f) . 
GhuHib^h|,’Ntbld us 'that-he- lost kbveral 'bf)liifi''ab;p8 through . the 
activities .bf, this ’ spirit'. ) IliK hpopunt.'shby^ dhalt.they - suffered , 
fr 0 |n '^ blioler.a, Snafll-pp?: ; )s ' attributed LaX-dhuk-pinn, ,a 
powerhil member of'this' host,'., Lamheh' the. jungle'-'deity, ah , 
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referred to„ is also included among this group along with 
his wife Sarui. Besides these individual deities, the incantation 
also mentions several classes. The In-hingchas form, a class of su¬ 
pernatural beings which are believed actually to eat raw human 
flesh. They are similar to the rakshasas of the Hindus. The 
next class is known as Lai-hingchas which eat the gods even. 
When we asked how the gods could be eaten our informants re¬ 
plied that these supernatural beings behave w^ith the gods in the 
same way as the rakshasas do with human beings. When we 
pointed out the contradictions involved in this belief they replied 
that they did not know anything beyond this. The two other 
kinds of spirits whicli are also ordered to leave the lying-in-room 
are the spirits of those, ivho have died by falling from trees and 
those who have breathed their last by drowming. All these spirits 
—those who are mentioned individually as well as by class—are 
characterised as mischief-makers and are hence ordered to leave 
the room then and there. Oupram mentions another disease 
spirit Lai-yai by name which inflicts upon men a disease which 
appears in the form of long scars over the body. When a per¬ 
son is attacked by Lai-yai he succumbs witliin a very short 
time. Women dying in childbirth turn into very dangerous evil 
spirits which roam over the forest and catch hold of any pregnant 
woman who may happen to pass through the forest alone. They 
are so much feared that no man or woman except the maipas 
and the husband, would venture to look upon the corpse of such 
a woman. Even the villagers remain within doors till the corpse 
is disposed of. No pregnant wmman would enter such a house 
for five days though in practice they shun this dwelling for many 
more days. The child also turns into an equally dangerous evil 
spirit. 

Besides these evil spirits which cause disease and death, 
there are, according to some informants, two other spirits, one 
connected with forest and the other with water w'hich are also of 
similar nature. The former is known as Haihru. When a man 
falls ill in the forest, this spirit is worshipped outside the bound¬ 
ary of the village and on that side of it towards which tlie man 
proceeded in order to enter into the forest. A chicken is offered 

Cf. Hingchahi meaning “witch” according to Shakespeare. alive, 

cha^eB.t) Folklore, Vol XXI, p. 82. Ttiey were originally 

seven but have increased. They are not ordinary witches but 
correspond to the Khawhring of the Lushaig, (Folklore, XXIV, 
pp. 461.452.) 
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to iiaihrii, and instead of killing it the bird is let loose at the 
place of worship and driveii towards the forest. It is believed 
that Haihru will release the soul of the suft'ering man in lien of 
this chicken. A string is next laid between the place of worship 
and the house of the diseased man so that his soul, when let off 
by Haihru, may easily find its vway to the house by following : 
tlie string. Besides the chicken seven vessels of zu are also 
offered to the spirit on this occasion. All persons may attend 
this worship. Our informants could not say whether this deity 
was a male or female one. 

The spirit connected with water is called Irai-ningthau. His 
wife is known as Irai-loima.^^ Both these terms smack of Mei- 
thei. Ningthan is the term for chief or king, so Irai-nmgthau 
may be translated as king or chief of w’ater. When a person 
falls ill immediately after bathing in a spring, |X)oi or stream it 
is believed that the water-spirit has canght hold of him. Natu¬ 
rally arrangements are made to satisfy him. If possible, the 
worship is performed near the place where he has been attacked, 
if not, by the side of any spring, pool or stream. The mmpa 
officiates in the performance. Two eggs and seven bamboo ves¬ 
sels filled up with rice-paste are oflnred to the spirit. 

When a man falls ill after bathing in water, the water- 
spirit is first worshipped in the manner indicated above but if 
this does not cure the patient the forest-deity is worshipped. 
But when a man falls ill after visiting a forest, first Haihru is 
worshipped and if it fails then the water-spirit. One set of 
infromants claimed that these two deities- ^Haihru and Irai- 
ningthau—are responsible for all kinds of diseases and they are 
only worshipped for recovery from them. Apparently, this 
claim cannot be maintained in the face of what we have already 

described. , . . 

Besides these occasional worships of the water-spirit, Irai- 
ningthau and Irai-leima are annually worshipped twice by the 
whole village with similar offerings near the source of water- 
supply of the. village. All persons, may attend. The maipci, 



powerful and therefore called Tui-pathen. They are worshipped 
wifch aacrifices of a white fowl, a pig, a dog and a he-goat whereas 
the spirits of rocks and atones as w’ell of trees are only 
cocke or hens^ (Shakespeare—The Lushe^Kuki Claris, p. *201.) 
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- oABciates, on tlie$e ocftasions too . Tiiere is^^vlioweverj. no, rlBncing ■ . 

, , or singing .and no\(/ennfit is observed on th^e bcGasions! They are- 
wor^ipped once in’ tlie’ month of .Tng’a'-,(Jnne-Ji'dy> atid again , . 

' ■ ifi. Mer£u'(0&tobe,r-Novefn'ber). The rainy season'^ be- ^ 

gins, with'Inga .(June-cTnly) arid ends •-witb.'jMer’a (Gciober-Nov- 
■ ' ember)' and possibly these two spirits are copnected with the rains • 

, too and, as-such, Jndireetly with agriciiltitre. This may ac- - 
'count for the'■annuar communal worship of these deities'. ^Had 
they beeh merb'disease-spirit's, they would not have.'received'.any 
annual worship, . jt is believed, however, that they live in the- V, 

, .pools, springs aph'streams from .which'the Puriims draw water' 

,’for cooking, washing'and drinking. This naturally causes some 
'annoyance to* the deitie^ so, they may be . annual^ woinbipped. ". . . 

' ' .Th-iHj'a second ground for the annuar worships is .provided.' h 
• ’ Put this does not satisfactorily explain' the time of the annuah . 

, worships which'points, to, a more intiniate . relation with the' raiuy . \ , 
.season; 'When -we asked our infofm-auts how a single pair of , .*• 
spipth coiiid 'live'at different places at;th.e same timevthey cohld'. . 
nothgiye, a .satisfactory -reply. ■ They .did not,' . however,; , ofaiin. , , 
that tlidse spirits haVe'‘;-the power pf ' ormaipresehce'.. .'Mdrfehve]'' , ■ • 

' ■ they, alsa.'dhl . not agree= that • dilferent pairs of. water-.gpirits live' , .', 

in'diifereiit plaees\ • ^ 

..Thespu'its'bf'thev/oiirdirectionsofthecompass’ure.also'be.- 
. heVed'to'pause disease, and death .and ai;e worshipped on pcca- ^ 

sions.They are,,:' . C • .' '• - •%'• . . ' ' ■ 

' \ v '(h)hNhhgpok'7haihru,' the .Spirit of the, easte,rh direction, ^ ^ . 

'. \ '(h).'Ppng-'ch'uk-haffi^^^^ the spirit'.of - 'the western dixection, . , , ; 

- 'CV'i^eh^Awang-haihr.h,'.the spirh of .the ■no'rthern dirkctio^ ^ ' 

' ■ . ' !y<d)\Wa;ngharel, 'the. spirit .'of Hhe eoutKern directioh..^^»'- '- 

. ; When’ ''a;man falls ill pud one of these spirits is* suspected > • ' . 

■/ to ha've, k6j)t'his,'hpul confined, the maipa prays tp him, to set it 
', free. . \]SV'fo6^v6ffe£ing is made and-no 'ani.nial is sacrificed on ' . 

'■ suclp'Occasiohis^ '' The first part-of the first'.three names' is evT,’t',S \'\ 
dently taken'-from.'Meithei.; (Nongchuk 'being the same .as' Nohg* b 
• ch'up Qf,'%eithei^J'iod8on---^.Meitfi6t, .p. I'fiQ'.) ..The second part of 

the names of the first' three spirits mentioned a^Ve'phSeihlyMh:^'''^'^.^ 
dicates.that the spirits connected 'withvtbv differeht directions^' 
of the compass "are primarily forest deities who have been put 

Wa Cf> .W&ngpui©.! of tb© Meitbeis. ' (Hodson—Meitlieis, p. 98.) 





in charge of paricular directions.In fact, even at present, 
with the exception of Tampak, all the other villages of the 
Purums are situated in the midst of jungles and as soon as a 
man passes out . of the village boundary he moves through the 
jungle. So it is not strange that the deities of at least three 
different directions are spoken of as jungle-spirits. Lamhel, 
who appears in dreams when a person selects a new plot of jhum 
land, is also a jungle-deity who causes diseases and death 
when angry. Lamtaiba, who is annually worshipped outside the 
village, also appears to be another jungle-spirit. Is there any re¬ 
lation between these different jungle-spirits, viz., Haihru, spirits 
of the four directions, Lamhel and Lamtaiba? Though each of 
them has been spoken of as an individual spirit yet there are 
grounds to believe that they rather indicate classes instead of in¬ 
dividuals. The same question which appeared in connection ! 
with the water-spirits also arises here and when we made en¬ 
quiries on this point we were given the same reply. 

Loans from Hindu Pantheon 

At the beginning of this chapter, we have pointed out that i , 
the Purums have adopted a few of the Hindu deities from the . 
plains of Manipur. The Manipuris, at present, are staunch 
Vaishnavas and worship Vishnu in the form of Krishna. The 
high caste Manipuris are very orthodox and strict in their devo- / 
tion to this deity. They observe with great precision all the 
festivals connected with Krishna and many of them have temples 
of this god in their own houses w'here they daily worship the 
deity. Hinduism became the official religion of Manipur State 
in the reign of Pamheiba at the beginning of the 18th centmy 

14 Among the Manipuris there are eight Magei-Ngakpa i.e,, watchers of 

directions. “ These are Khobru, the guardian of the North, 
W&ngpurel, the guardian of the South, Nongpuk Ningtliau Chief of 
the Bast, and Hang-goi Ningthau who guards the Wost.’^ 
Marjing and Chinglrei reside m the north-east, and Tliangjing and 
his son Santhong live in the south-west. These eight gods are 
believed to have special protective power's over tracts of coimtry, 
for wMch reaso.D they are sometimes known as Bamlai or gods of 
the countryside. “ In old times, these eight gods used to be 
worshipped annually on behalf of the Baja which kept the country 
free from disease.” (Folklore, Vol. XXIV, pp. 423-42*1.) 

15 Hodson— Meitheis, p. 47. According to the Manipur chronicles in 

1704-6 Muni Goshanii came from Assam with twenty-twp com* 
panions and converted King Corairongba with his court into Hindu- 
isru« (Folklore^ Vol. XXIV, p. 4*13.) McCullocb also informs us 
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and during tlie long rule of Chandrcikirti Singh it ■ became fiLtoaT - ‘ 
ly consolidated'and recovered from the loss siistadned dimhg.;the' 
Burmese occupation. It has, 'since then,, advanced, with jajiid 
' strides- and has even influenced the •suiaDUhchng. tribal., peoples; . 

' Who occupy the iiills-.around t)ie Valley of'Manipur.-Khd^n, in >' 
1908, ■ reniarks that “ The adherence of. the people-tD\thd\Xaish- \, '. 
iiavite-doclfines which originated in llen’gal, ^ 

constant.intercourse with the leaders- -.Of thnt comipuhity^^at' v , 
*' Nadia.”' . Even at present streams'.of pflgrirns frorh ' thfe.^^^m^ ■ 

interior parts of Manipur visit every year -the sfWred-.Nrthn^ • 
(holy places) at Nadia) and Brindahan and thus renew the. pon-. 

•' iMctibn ' estahtished ioh^ ago. The, earnestness of these ;pilT ' 
•gXims "is‘exairtplary;. . Absence of nioney. doep not detfer them 
from imdhrtaking a'long journey* fdr visiting •these .plaCes-^hey 
literajly eari.i their, way to thertf., . On.pne.'.dccasion. the authpr 
met li/'fgroup of six or seven 'of them • at.' Amingaon' EailVhy ' 
Station on the' Bengal-Assanr" Bail way'. The paxty' started front . 

' a-village in the-valley hut had. not suffleienW money to-pay-their '• 

. • railway fare • to- their . destinatiom - v'So they began .to -.earn)-Aejr . ; 

‘ passage mdney ’ by dancing. aWl.'singing songs ip ' 

. honses'of the*well-toMo Hindus oAv theiiSwar.' ^ 

'fee'.. Thus'they had cimm to Amingdo'A a 2^ 

X -.to'iiesvfrom .their home in alxiut two. mopth's. ' Thoitgh' A'aishpf-; . 

■ ‘ '-.yisniMsAhe' prevailing faith of the aianipuris yet temples of 
' ‘ ‘brirgh Am. found in 'eertain.'-vilhageA^ .'Dr.^-- told ^ ^ 

us.What'l'a ihin'Vpneer of'Saivhm is foiind tliio.iighput the 
A • and-jKtssib^ dates earlier than' Va^shnavisni, -Tins.'is - 0 X 0 . 6012 -' 
iirmed. by-Aur Nstudy'of thWBuimirfs'gmong yvho^^^ Ave, meet With-. 

, • ■ ’ both Xaishnavite anU t^aivite iWities.-.'. , A ',' .'y - ■ 

■>.; •. A Shakespeare-M- hjs LushekKuki Gtans (1912)- ‘-fP-aA 

'■ .'ythiap Jis uhjvprsnlly • recogiii.m'd ap'.the creatorAwho lives .in the-. 

' " skyX“'(p. 1.57.)'. 'THie; Anal ^vldje 

- . thHt-. mn'dniem begiuj . to spread .in M-a-mpuA ■»' short, eiinc. befoie 

Paraimba or Oui^b Nawz -svho.asc,ended .fclnLUirouo ■. after lUUing 

bis adoptive father- king Gurai Bomba; Tfcrottgh the efforts of 
A Gureeb NaTn^aVi and Tiis successors Hinduism -was established among 

> .the^peoplQ of Manipur thoiigTi they* di-r nbt'altogether .give^ 

* old religion. tMqGull(K5h--d-6'ce.m/;. 0 / 'the yanei/.V/ 

’ " etc., pp. 6 and 17). ' • * 

16 Hodson—op. cit./i>p. 95 and 96. 

17 An image of Kali was set np . in a taiik excavated, in 1725-26 and it was 

recovered .when the tank was drained' in 1906, {FalUore, 

Vol. XXIV, p. 415.) x' 
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the Kom refers to him as Patbeng. We found him as the chief 
deity of the Chirus in 1936. But among the Purvims he was 
only once referred to as the highest god by the informants from 
Khnlen in 1932. But the same group of informants on the very 
same occasion spoke of Ivrishoa (Krishna) as the highest god of 
the Purums. They were not in the least puzzled when the ano¬ 
maly was pointed out to them. In 1936, we found that Krishoa 
had practically driven Pathian out of the stage and ruled 
supreme. - 

Though Krishoa is regarded as the highest deity he is not 
actually worshipped on any occasion with offerings and sacri¬ 
fices. There is' no annual Avoi'ship for him. When a person 
falls into any kind of difficulty either in the jungle oi' in the 
jhuin or eveir at home he prays to Krishoa for relief. There is 
no fixed formula for this prayer—it is a spontaneous invoca¬ 
tion. He also salutes the deity Avith joined palms just like a 
Hindu. Among the Chirus, Pathian also is treated in almost 
the same rrfllnner. Shakespeare does not mention any elaborate 
process of worship of Pathian by the Pmaims. Possibly the Pu¬ 
rums then treated Pathian in the same manner as the Chirus 
now do. Krishoa, on supplanting Pathian is meeting with the 
same treatment which the latter used to receive from his votaries 
not long ago. This is neither strange nor. unique as the highest 
god in many of the tribes of Eastern India is not actxudly AA’or- 
shippfd with offerings and sacrifices but is on most occasions 
only prayed to.^® 

Next to Krishoa is Earn (called Aram). Sometimes this 
place is given to Mahadev also. Aram is only known by name ; 
he is neither Avorshipped nor prayed to on any occasion. But 
Mahadev has a definite function among the Purums. When a 
woman is not favoured with a child she worships Mahadev in 
her house. It takes place in the verandah of the living-hut. 
The maipa officiates on this occasion and prays to the god, on 
behalf of the Avoman, for children. He fialutes the deity by join¬ 
ing the palms as in the worship of Krishoa and offers a bunch 
of plantain on a plantain leaf. The bunch should have an odd 
number of fruits, f.e., one in which the last fruit is the chcinQ 
one according to the magico-religions calculation with chancjrsJii. 
No animal is sacrificed to Mahadev. 

18 T. C. Daa—Sun woraliip amongst the aboriginal tribes of Eastern India, 
Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Oniversityi, 
Vol. Xr, p. 87 etc. 



. The goddess burga is worshipped.by the whole village at the ' 

■ 'village gate (Panthong) every year in the month of Phairel .(Peb- 
• ruary-March) before the worship of Nnhgchungba.^® She is wor¬ 
shipped for the prosperity of the whole village. - The maipa offi¬ 
ciates as- priest and a pig is sacrificed to the deity.' ' The cost of 
. this worship is met from subscriptions raised from eyery family 
r. * of the--village. v ■ V 

Ka,!! the well-knowm goddess of the plains- of lBhhga>l^ has 
. also found ■ a. place in the Purum pantheon. She is'worshipped 
wffien a person falls-ill-—whatever the nature of his .illness may . 

'. be. - The maipA officiates as priest, Hens are sacrificed to this 
. ; '.deity sand nguhra ('Mggur or Qlamis hgtrachus) fish are offered. 

‘ '-This deity is generally worshipped-ht night though-it rnay be, 

V, .; -'done,during day-time, as well.. •' ■ . ' ' 

. - v -yama the ruler of the nether world, in the Plindu pantheon 

. , is known among the Pnrums ns-Ghomi He is also worshipped 

when a person falls ill and constantly dreams of dead inen or. 

’ yeomen. Animage of thesick person is made and.buried' in the 
grave of the dead man or wnman'wbo constantly appears in his 
dreaihs with the prayer that the soul of the diseased man-may be 
, set free as souls of the, dead and of the living should not assov ' 

. ciate with each other. This-prayer'is m^dressed to Ohd'm and . 

completes the rite.' - - , 

■ Kahn (spoken of as Arahu) is another deity borro-wed. from 
the Hindus. He, is Worshipped f-when a-^inan feels headache or 

' pain in the. chest. A plantain leaf is spread out on a spot, ah 
‘-'.'ready, plastered .with water, wi.thin the. house, .in front of .the 

■ front-door. On this, boiled rice and curry -prepared from w'ga/cya -. 

. \'(Mdgur or 'Olarips batrachus} fish are placed and offered . to the 

- , ' 'deity by thp maipa with ip prayer that the sick .man may be cured. . 

; The.(boiled>Hce'ana c-uyfy-are neyt given to the patient to eat, 

- ■ Arahh is ' wdrshipped- , on Saturdays pnJy. . , It is bdieved that' .the ’ 

. eclipse is,'cal^fi^d Arahu de't'ouririg'-.the sun or the ,'nioon' 'ah 

. the'case may'be; ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' ' , 

' . ' This short ac'cbiint of loans frpm'the Hindh'pantheon shows 

.c^srtain interesting fea,Wes of Purnm-'-cuItureb^^^^T^^^^ wholesale' 

' ' . * - 19 Accqrdm^ , to ^Panthoibi, who. is the moist' popular Iqdd'eBs of^ 

^ y V' the M^nipuris, is guadimlly beijig idpnti^ed, wifchv purga. In . the/ >/ 

■ i same way ^Nbngpok Ningthau, ope of tKb great gods oi^^the Mapib’ . ' 
y.• 0- /'s ♦bemg identified with M^hadevb . {Pclkhre^'d Vol.' XXIV, 
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Fig. 61. A. Bamboo drinking TesseJ. B, Gourd l*dle. 





Fig. 62. (A) Earthen Water-pot. (.B) Earthen Bice-pot (Bu-bel), (C) Earthen pot 
for keeping water or liquor. 














absorption of Durga, as a tribal deity with anniiaJ communal 
worship at the village gate with sacrihce of a pig points to a 
long connection with this deity. There is no reason to believe 
that this deity has been adopted from their present neighbours 
among whom the worship of Durga is practically unknown. 
The goddess is, however, worshipped with great eclat at Tmphal 
at a distance of about thirty miles from the present habitat of 
the Purums wdio rarely visit the State capital. Even if we ad¬ 
mit that they have adopted this worship from this centre yet we 
have to solve the problem of the time of performance. The 
Purums worship her in Phairel (Pebruary-]\farch) while the Im- 
phal performances take place in Langpan (September-October). 
But on the other hand the same goddess is worshipped in another 
aspect, viz., that of Basanti, neai- about Phaiiel (February- 
March), in the jiains of Bengal though the festivities on this occa¬ 
sion are not of the same magnitude as those during the Langpan 
f September-October) worship. The time of worship and the nature 
of assimilation perhaps indicate that the deity was not taken 
over from the Meitheis. We have seen that tlie Purums lived 
at different places on the western bank of Lake Logtak in course 
of their earlier migration and it is possible that they came in con¬ 
tact with some advance-post of Bengali culture from the District 
of Cachar from which they have adopted the worship of Durga. 
This also seems to be the case with Mahadeva,, Tvali,^^ av' 1 Yama 
who are not worshipped by the Meitheis of the locality. Though 
none of them is annually worshipped yet their association with 
birth (in case of Mahadeva) and diseases shows that they are on 
the fair way to complete assimilation. Krishoa and Aram are 

20 Hodson refers to fhe existence of a temple of Dnrga at Hiyangthang about 
six miles towards the south from Imphal *on the road to Suganu 
'cia Mayang Impbal, This place is about twenty-five miles from 
the present habitat of the Purums. Hodson writes that this “is 
a temple of considerable fame, for here abides the Hindu Goddess 
Durga who is knov/n to have avenged an insult to her shrine by 
causing the death of the sacrilegious. In this temple is a rough 
black stone •which . . . was entirely unwrought. 'Ihk was the 
laiphani' of the dread Goildess.” fHodson— op. ciL, p. 1(^.) 
Whether the Purums adopted their worship of Durga from this 
place is diffleuit to say in the absence of further details. 

2t ITiere 'are references to the worship of Kali jn the early days of convoreioii of 
the Meitheis to Hinduism. The Chronicles refer to the building 
of a temple of Kali in 17OS-.t70V). .In 1725-1726 a larg^ tank was 
excavated and au image of Kali was placed in it. In 1906 this 
image was recovered from the foot of the consecration post when 
the tank was drained. {Folklore, Vol. XX.tV, pp. 413-416.) 
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periiaps mcire resent accretions directl}^ froin the Meitheis and the 
hi|5'h position given to ^ them i's in consonance with-the prevailing 
faith of'.the Meitheis of the valley. . ' 


Ancestral Spirits 

The Puriims firmly believe that death does not put an end to 
the existence of an individual: it merely annihilates the material 
, fi-.ame. But the soul continues its independent existence even 
after death and carries forw'ard its itidividuai' consciousness. In 

■ the other world such souls lead an independent-life almost similar 
to the one they lead here. Xhider the influence.of Hinduism the 
nature of the life in the other world is believed to depend, to a 
.certain extent at lea.st, on the merits of the work of the indivi¬ 
dual in this life. Thuswhen a man dies, provided he is a good 
man according to the pattern of their culture, ’ his soul goes 
straight to the house of bis forbears vyho had been living in the, 
'other world for ages and generations. There he joins them—-his 

' patents, grand-parents-and so on^that'*is, those who have ■ pre- ■ 
^ceased him. .Some of them * of cdurse, are _ bom in the womb 
.orPurum w^omen and pass anotlter span qf existence in. thisworld. 
.‘But most 'Of these souls remain in the hhanmung. ’This idea 
abouithe soul and afterdife may naturally lead to the formulatiou- 

■ ©f a 'concept of a group of ancestral'spirits'apd this has actually 

hap^ned. These ancestral spirits are'. oollectively known ae 1m~ 

'■ sha-lai. The suffix lai or god. indicates their position in the mind 
'of : the Purums. -Though^these aUGestral' kiprits. are not taken 
4nt0.''«erious, c'onsiderattoQ , at 'present'-yet they receive, attention 

■ 'both'ahnually' and occasionally.^^ 
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AAocstor worship is' present, among the. LubKihb. At every feast an 

•. ■ sacrifice offerings are made to the spirits of the’ dead. The first 

fruits of each crop .are also offered to them. Effigies of the dead 
. - also woi:shiBped on certain ppeasions^. arid taken out in pro- 

• ■ ' cession.' Ope of' thp TBangctok JeimtB is in bopour-.of^ the dead. 

' The Thadoiis, ori the other hapd', ’do' not Vwsi.iip their ancestral 
- spirits.’-. (aakeBpeare--Tftc L«.shci-K«K Clans, pp. 66, S9, and 
'■ ■ 'abf.y Th^ Ijakhers also .offer fodtl'-arid -drink to the spirit? 6f a desd 

parson •■ either in the hons’e ’or on .the grave evoi-y day till the erec 

tion of the memorial'post. -Besides this 'there is an annual cere- 

mony in which the entire village takes part. It is called Lalia- 

ebia. This -is perfoiipe’d in October to , induce the ancestors |b,^^ive 
•them good crops, healthy and fertile animals and good* hunting. 
f?any-op. «t.; T>P. 41.1, 445-46.) ’Hodson refers t,6 the ^wip 

■ ■ of ,tribal ancestors as one of the four debnite orders of spiritual 

' bei.ngs of tho Hanipiu-is, (Htxlson--op. cit., , p. , 96-) 
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Evet'y year when Nungelnmgba. is worshipped the hhunja^ 
hanba divines the futnre of the village by breaking an egg and 
examining its contents. He utters a prayer over the'egg before 
he drops it on the ground. This prayer is addressed to his an¬ 
cestors and also to the ancestors of his siblings w'ho are entreated 
to give a bountiful crop to the villagers and also to keep them in 
good health. 

Divination Avitli the fowl is an approved means of knowing 
the future. It is practised on various occasions. Thus when a 
man falls ill and the particulai’ spirit responsible for it is to be 
found out, fow'l-divination is practised. If even tw^o fowrts do 
not give any indication kasha-lai are worshipped, and the pro¬ 
cess of divination repeated. 

, Ai the end of the harvest operations a thanks-giving offer¬ 
ing's rnhde to the ancestral spirits by every householder. A pig 
is; killed and .its liver, lung, heart and a little of the entrails are 
cooked* and oifered to the ancestral spirits at the foot of the send-* 
fwmiM post of'the house. The maipa officiates as priest on this 
occasion. The offerings thus made are not eaten by the maipa 
or the-uiemTers of the house. A bamboo chiuujd filled with gjw is 
also oftei'ed with the aforementioned articles. Ihis .worship is 
known a’s Apok-pa-hlou. , 

The most elaborate ceremony in connection with the kasha^ 
kii is performed op the occasion of tbc first hair-cutting cdi'emony 
of a boy. It is gone through at the end of the third year of his 
life. A pig is killed and three pots of zu are placed beside it on - 
the verandah. The boy sits before these olferings and the' priest 
prays to the kasha-lai.\ In it he states that .the child has become 
separated from the group of ancestral spirits and so shoidd not be 
disturbed with dreams. After this prayer, the priest offers a 
little zu to each of the dead ancestors of the’boy, napiing them 
one by one as far as possible. Next he clips the hairs of the 
boy and buries them near a peepul {Ficus religioia} t,ree. On 
this occasion too he offers a little zu^ to the. fcasha-lat and, reqneljts 
them to leave the child in peace. After this the maksa preimes 
curry from the pig’s flesh and the nitujQus make ready the three 
pots of zu by diluting with water. Again the priestoffers a 
little of eacb, of these to the kasha-lai naming them one by one as 
far as possible. The same rite is performed in cpteeetioa 
with the girls too but at the end of the third month of their 
life.. 
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PURtTMS : AN OLD KUKi TRIBE OP MANlPtTR, 

Magic and Divination 

Magical ideas, in their true sense, are scarcely met with 
among the Purums. The concept of an impersonal force influ¬ 
encing human destiny (or course of nature?) can hardly be 
traced. The weals and woes of man, his disease and death, his 
food-supply and his happiness in general, are controlled by perso¬ 
nal beings—mostly spiritual agencies. The various phenomena 
of nature—rain and drought, storms and the calm rveather, flood 
etc.,—are also attributed to personal beings. As a result of this 
pure magic can hardly be found in the rites and ceremonies. 

There are, of course, a large number of taboos, some of which 
are magical in nature. The most prominent magical rite con¬ 
nected with their economic life is the Shanghong which is per¬ 
formed in the month of Mera (October-November). Though it 
is claimed that Sabuhong the corn-deity is worshipped on this 
occasion yet the laiha shows that it is an ancient magical rite. 
Herein paddy grains are invited to come to the fields of the 
Purums from all possible places and persons. The laiM is not 
a prayer to any personal being for a bumper crop but it direct¬ 
ly tries to coax the grains to come to their fields. There is a 
ring of compulsion, as it Avere, m this laiha and as far as we 
could gauge the mental attitude of our informants, we could trace 
it even there. 

Generally speaking spiritual beings are held to be the causes 
of human weal and woe and so they are propitiated. But there 
are attempts uoav and then to force them through magical 
means. Thus when a mto from a different village enters un¬ 
aware into a lying-in-room, the place has to be ceremonially 
cleansed or rather made safe. On this occasion the different kinds 
of spirits which might possibly have entered into the house in 
the wake of the foreigner are forced to leave the place with the 
help of a laiha (prayer oi‘ incantation) in Avhich their names are 
categorically mentioned and they are ordered to go out of the 
house. It can easily be imagined that the Purum maipi does 
not believe that hej' order will he carried out by the disease 
spirits out of respect for her. She does not employ any super¬ 
natural personal being of greater strength to carry out this task. 

But she entirely relies on the force of the words recited on this 
occasion. In the same way the evil spirit responsible for the 
death of a woman in child-birth is driven out of the house by 
the maipi with a laiha (prayer or incantation) wherein also we 
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of the child by means of fowl-dmnation. His or her name also 
depends on a similar ceremony performed with grains of rice 
in some villages and with a special kind of bow at others. The 
selection of a site for the establishment of a village is also de¬ 
pendent on a divinatory rite with eggs. The treatment of di¬ 
seases is almost always begun with a rite of this nature some¬ 
times to find out the cause of the ailment and sometimes to 
know whether tlie patient muH at all smviVe the attack. During 
the worship of Lamtaiba, the village officers try to.learn the 
future of the village from the position of the legs of the pig 
offered to the deity. Auspicious or inauspicious dates for the 
performance of certain rites are found out by a method of cal¬ 
culation which is partly divinatory in nature. Often things 
offered to deities are also submitted to tliis test in order to find 
out whether they will be acceptable to the deities concerned. 
During the worsliip of Senaiiiahi in individual houses for the 
prosperity of the family the position of the legs of the fowl sac¬ 
rificed to the deity shws the future of the family. 

Priests 

There is some confusion about the nature of the officiating 
priests in the different rites and ceremonies of the Purums. We 
have seen tliat the accredited village officers of tlie Pururns are 
all concerned witit the secular side of their life. There is no 
village officer to look after the religious side. There are three 
classes of peoples who officiate in the rites and ceremonies of 
the Pururns. Some of the communal rites of the .Pururns are 
performed by one or other of the village officers. Thus the khul- 
lakpa officiates as priest in the worship of Lamtaiba while the 
hhunjahanha performs the rites in connection with the worship of 
Nungchungba. Tlie magical rite in connection with the Sbang- 
hong-ang is performed individually by all the village officers in • 
their respective houses for the good of the whole village. On all 
these occasions the performers of these rites act in tlieir capacity 
of village officers and not in their individual capacity, and all 
the rites are communal ones. 

There is another class of rites wherein the oldest man of the 
village officiates as priest.^ He is generally known as the them- 

23 Cf. tlie Pitsu of the Augami Nagas. (Huttou— T/te Aiwami Nagas, 
p. 188.) Among the Old KnM tribes, according to Shakespeare, 
the N.. priest i« known as thempu, khulpu or hulropa. 
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ptt- i?). Suctl a ritejs perfonnckl^on the occasion of (‘nterihg^a \' 
'newiy-built house. .Chumbang at^tes^ that the thempu also \ 
eiates at the first-lxair-cuttihg ceremony.%vlien tiie kmha-lai arey'’ 
worshipped/ Ai'-the name->giving cereinony the./thcmpA pefr 
forrhs the divinatory rite'according' to Ch)t'mhan’g''l>ut Khuleii at* 
/tributes- it- to OHfli'pi who Acts as ‘m-idwife/ai^the parturition of the 
child. At the-end of the ditsposal of the dead body, of a persori " 
who has diethujxde.r oi-dimj'y circumstances;- 'the thentpii: cleanses 
.the . house■•.i■n'^,wMcir death has bcexined 'acx’ordmg to’ -C-Iiumbarig;. 
mformants. At the b'oundtjry of. tlxe yiltage he Icipdles.by saw¬ 
ing rnethod the. sacred fire which e^^^ery-johe ' who has talren part .' 
in disposing-the jiody of a Aroxnan. dying ih child-birth, must ; 
.touGh.'and‘.thereby perliaps drives away the-evil spirit ivith whieh 
■he has eome/in coritaet ' in course / of this disposal;. .But the 
house of the .de^h wonran is eererxidnially'cleansed by the’-maipi 
(the medicine-'^Vomfin who .acts, as midytfe). The tMwpw'alw 
appears as a ' second officraiit in thc'worship of .S'enatriahi ’per¬ 
formed on the occasion of .the iiistallatioxl. pf'avnew yillage 
cer. , All ‘these rites are > performed hy/the -individuahfor his, 'own-, ; 
sake'dr forvhis fabtilyi Comi'ntoal welfare'is 'hot'.cbnneefed 
with ^ny'orkeribf/these.tites. , . /- 

■ ThehgdAMuai/househdlder/also-.appears as priest in a'-feV/, 
rites .pe;‘fdrTOe'd'm hie qAiu- hdu'sA*^ ,' The number-of sucli.THies is 
v^ry emdll/ -/ When. -3' man- wants;- to attfiin .A higher rank '., 
ajpohg his\6p-vi.llageis . lie ■•perforttiiS ' tlie th'mt^hmgha genm vn . 
■v^diigh- ha. olh.biates priest. At hia installati0£ii‘-,cei'e-\ 

nibhy. edch viliA-^e \ohicer officiates personaHy, at thv> -sacrificial 
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* >who iijerfQms tbe sacrifices -is r^lly a. nia^cian. EacH village has 
a . rkiu|abeir of, them t^oagli : OAe . is* appointed by the Chief. They 
. charge fees'* fof , theii*. work f^ora Ath^ff .clien^. • (Sii{tke8|>oare*y-op, 

thernpu is- tlie Village ^ 
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,a8'’‘ili -cbinm-unal rites. 
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Changninglong agree on this point but the former claims that 
the maij)a officiates as priest when Senamahi is worshipped in 
individual houses, and even w'hen the deity is annually or bien¬ 
nially worshipped in the hoiisps of the pipas. Besides these, 
some of the newly introduced deities such as Krishoa and Aram 
are also approached individually. But there is no rite in con¬ 
nection with them. 

The last but the most important class of officiants are the 
mMtpas. This term is a corruption of the Meithei word ‘maiha 
The maipa is pre-eminently the medicine-man and deals Avith 
such deities and spirits which are considered to he responsible for 
causing diseases. He does not officiate in any communal worship 
except in the case of I)urga a loan deity and Panthonglakpa. In 
the worship of all the deities borroAved from, the Hindus the 
maipa, officiates as priest. He also officiates in the sacrifices to 
the deities in charge of diseases such as Irai-Leima, Haihru, the 
haikrus of the four directions, the stars etc. 

Means of Worship 

The different deities and spirits which are believed to guide 
and control human destiny in this world are appeased or satis¬ 
fied in different maimers. Food-offerings, animal-sacrifices and 
prayers are the most common means of worship extant among 
the Pumms. Music and dancing also may be said to appear in 
this role among them though this trait is not as clear as the other 
three mentioned above. 

' Food-offerings consist of both cooked and uncooked food. 
The first fruits of the field are offered to Senamahi by eveiy 
householder at the beginning of the harvest season. On this 
occasion cooked rice and fish are offered to the deity. Ihe meat 
of sacrificial animals is offered to many of the deities after 
cooking. Nejakra imaejur or Clarkis hdtrachus) fish is a fav¬ 
ourite offering to Kali and Arahu. Fruits alone are'offered to 
Mahadeva while sweets and fruits are given to the stars. To 
Irai-ningthau only eggs are offered. 

Besides such cooked offerings of meat, animals are saci’ificed 
to particular deities (e.g. Durga, hisha-lai) by severing the head, 
spearing the heart or by strangling. Often the meat oi such ani¬ 
mals only is cooked and again offered to the deities concerned. 
To Haihiu, the jungle deity; is offered a chicken wdneh is let off 
and driven into the jungle. Fowls and pigs are the most com- 
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inon sacrificial animals; mithuns only appear once in connection 
with the thienhongha genna hut even there it is not offered to 
any deity but is only killed to supply meat for the feast. 

Prayers are also addressed to a number of deities. They 
are uttered sometimes in addition to food-oiferings and animal 
sacrifices and sometimes alone. Thus Krishoa and Aram are only 
prayed to on all occasions of difficulties without additional of¬ 
ferings or sacrifices. Tins is also the case in connection with 
the deities of the four directions who are often wordvipped for re¬ 
covery from diseases. 

Zu an important offering which is given to almost all the 
deities and spirits. Even other things are also conveyed, as it 
were, to their recipient, with oblations of zu (e.g., at the first 
hair-cutting ceremony). 

Myths or Wall 
Earthquake 

Just as there are men and animals on this wqrld of ours 
there are similar beings in the underworld. The peoples of this 
underworld send from time to time a beetle to carry to them 
some animal-dung. Now, this beetle on returning to the under¬ 
world invariably reports that there is no man or animal on this 
w^Cirld. All of them have disappeared. On this report the 
people of the underworld can hardly rely and they try to verify 
the statement by shaknig the earth which causes earthquake 
ilingnu noke). The animal-dung when carried to the under¬ 
world turns into gold and this is how gold originates accord¬ 
ing to the Purums.“ 

Thunder (Ateh) 

Thunder is caused by firing of guns by the heavenly beings, 
l^he lizard says to the heavenly beings that they will not be able 

26 Cf, the tale given in Shakespeare’s Lushei^Kuki Clans^ p- 184. The 
Lnsheis^'believe it to be caused by the falling off of dung from the 
edge of the earth when it is being' collected and carried by the 
woodlouse (Parry—op. ciL, p. 487.) One of^ the Thadou ver* 
sions has some resemblance to our storj^ (Sbaw—ATofe^ on 
Thadou Kukis, p. 72.) ITie Meitheis hold that the earthquake 
deity shakes the earth from underneath. (Hodson—op. p. 111.) 
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to shoot right at its tail. So saj'ihg ii'inerr% climhs: up the' 
trunk of a 'b'lg'tree pointing its tail, to wards the' sky . The gods, 
enraged at the'impudence of this lilth.jctdatiwephegin to shoot at . 
the tail of, 4he lizard and this, causes- ' thunder.“ Idghtnih'g' , 
{huchambraK) is caused by the dash of the‘sVords of the heaYen- - 
ly beings who whirl thein so that pe6;i.de of .this world-may know 
that rain will soon pour down. The llukuns think that, thg - 
lightning is a signal of rain. , ' ' ' 

.Eain, "• , 1 . 

Bain (nO is caused by .tlie/G-od.BO thkt all Jiving bem ■ 

this earth may-'liave food. I hilinan beings t'o 'gr;pw,\: 

grains in their fieldtC The nature of- tlie r-din-gij'er'-is not 
ever clearly giveit. ' ■ . ■ , ^ \ • V' 


■' • - Bain-how ' . ' ' . , 'f ‘ 

Bain-bow (ho/eng-lanp) is said to b(y a god JVho h{is-tliey 
shape of a pig. When it' appears on the sky, it .is believed;, ' 
that, this , deity is . seeking , for crabs and -eating them wheii 
found. The appearance of the rain-bow is believed to indicalck ' 
that the rain will spoil be over , ' \ ' 

' '..v/t ' Js • ^ \ .BbHpse , y ' , 

' ■ ■ At one tilde therP 'was ajchief wylth; seven; son^.One day;' 

'the sons went to- huat . and fcillM a'^deer, Thp. six ^e|der, 

'thers. left the,deer ia charge -of fee Vyoiingest one udder a tree 
apd went away for fiirther'gameS, Sometime after .a gii.st 'of 
wind Aaused'two Mfes of the tree to fall upon the dead-deer , • 
which at onee revived and fled away. ' In the evening the brp- . 
thers-came'back and enquired about the deer. The youngest 
brother tPld them what had happened .but he wa^ not believed. ' 
They thought that the boy had kept it hidden in some place. At, 
this thought‘they grew very angry niiil-.:killea. the, boy. and left-, 
him under the tree and. went 'home. Git •.'thPir ' arrival the 


36 Shakespeare records, a similar Wory as prevalent' 'ainoBg ‘ some .o£ £he* QM 
. / Hiiki danBV (Shake^eai^e-^op. p. The unpudeUc^ of 

lizardi^ is also, believed to be the oanse o- ■thuciiierbolts ailing the 
.Lakhers. A s.imilar boUef is also found among tht Thidous. 
(Fan^—op, fit., p. 499, and ¥ootnote No, 1 by Hutton.) 
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father asked about the youngest brother.- They replied that they 
did not know any thing about him. Perhaps he had been 
eaten by wild animals. The father rebuked them for their neg¬ 
lect. In the meantime again two leaTe.s felt from the tree on 
the body of the boy owing to a gust of wind and he revived. 
On this the boy thought that the tree possessed some medicinal 
properties owing to which both of them revived. So he collected 
a quantity of its bark and vwnt home. Wlien his father asked 
Avhat had happened he told everything and the chief asked him 
to dry the bark in the sun. ' The sun now came flying and tried 
to carry away these medicinal barks. On this the chief asked 
his-dog to catch hold of the sun who was however devoured by 
the black dog. At this the chief prohibited the dog from bring-^ 
ing out the sun by'the mouth. aA, that vvouId le;xd th'an'incred-' 
ible increase of,mer) And.women bn this earth causing'lack of 
food -and‘space... He- asked, the animak to pa.s&/the,^-siiiv.‘-by the • 
rectum which would- considerably, restrict’ the ' growtlV, o,i:.'human ’ 
population on- this, ehrth. The dbg obeyed, his master and this 
is.tiie .causq of solar ellipse. '.The' lunar ’hclipse i& also'due to 
the same cause according.to. them-f-the moon, helng, the. husband • 
df ;the sun. ’Hindu influence .id noticed fn the -fact . Wiat 'hdM'’a-: ’ 
days this dog has beejr identified with 'Ar.ahpketi.y.H'.f.' |tahU'knd 
Ketu) 'who even fioV devour tke sun; and the. moon at ceHdin 
'tiffles.^y.'^ A' y ^ - ' 


^ \ > 


V '• 


v:’ 


27 A ' similar tale'is irec^uied by Sbafceapeare irt. coan^yon .^ih the\Pnrnm8.% 

. / ^ ' 1?he KoJ%n find ihe Anal also speak of A dog de^nring, tbn ' snn . 

, and • ffiK moon , tb^ time of> (^lipsV ' 

.p,^ 183.) Ono' of'tbe Lakher versions is very''closely siii^ilar to > oar 
' ' acccnrit ' {Rari-y-^op/ pti,)- pp.488-489.), ^ ^fanfpiirf^f 

^, and Karens also, haye/according'to Hattdn', ^ 'similaiN , beliefs dl a 
■ , \ ^ " ' dog doyouring; the siun. A^^afry-rop, ciL, p. 489," Fobtiioto No. 3;)^ 
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FESTIVALS 

The national festivals of the Purums number about four 
and they are performed in the months of Inga, Mera., Phairel 
and Kalel. Each of them is connected with the worship of one 
of the deities who either protects them from natural calamities 
or helps them with nature’s bounties. These are occasions of 
great festivities when dancing, singing, and drinking of &u trails- 
dorm the ordinarily monotonous and drab existence of these 
poor people into a life full of passion and excitement. During 
these periods they temporarily forget the privations of life and 
allow themselves to be carried away on the Mungs of plenty and 
surfeit. 

Porak-lam-taiba 

In days long gone by there were two persons Angte and 
Angsu who went to the jungle one day and never came back. It 
is believed that they have become deities. When they entered 
into the jungle they asked the villagers to worship Lamtaiba in 
the month of Inga (June-July). At the same time they warned 
the villagers that if they fail to follow their advice disease and 
famine will make their life miserable. But if, on the con¬ 
trary, they worship Lamtaiba they will be immune from all 
kinds of diseases and will be blessed with bumper crops. Prom 
that time onwards they worship Lamtaiba. 

Lamtaiba is worshipped in the forest, towards the north 
of the village, outside its boundary. Only the seven village offi¬ 
cers attend, and no other person, male or female, is allov^ed to 
be present. The most peculiar point of this rite is that zu is not 
offered at this worship. The offering consists of a male pig 
which is caught hold of by two of the village officers at the feet 
while the khullakpa holds the neck with his left hand. At the 
time of sacrificing, the head of the animal is kept pointing to¬ 
wards the village and it is held suspended in the air with its 
face up. The khullakpa now kills the pig with one rubbing 
of his dao (chopper) across the neck. Just after this the animal 
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Ffli'tim Domestio Utensils of Wood^ 


Fig. 63 (A) Double-mortar 


(B) SiDgle-mortar. 


Pig, 64. Wooden trough 


Fig, 66* Wooden vessel {Heng). 


Fig. 66 (A; Wooden seat or head rest (La/f?iangf)—upper view 
(B’ Bo. lower view. 
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’ is, droppeu dn^,th,e- if.aitW di<^a with its head, 

'pohjtitig toif^ar^s the tillage iKavi^urs ,wo|l^fGrrt|e-villagers;^ 
xottier. po5{t^oti,''heing . indifia^^pe,#e ■•a'pptoaG}i\i£ famiije , -^lid 
'dijSQays'.. = The’ ileshOif ,^^ 16 - an|:!^aria. n^xti-iiook^.qn.'the' ’spoV 
aiid, e^tetf with hbiled nee .who' thea ,re- 

,:tui:r;’to,-£116, village 'at ahoul ll or 12,' noon. ',■ They,repair tp-.the' 


tl UAV wf A/VK • 1ft, V V vx \A “ J.4. W • JU V/’^ \«.x J-V W 

'■ 6ji^'the,par|£>f4t^>,p^fo^'rii ih'qbserl'ed the en-,> 

tKapea intb^' ej^mronr-tte yilia^eClihb ''sa(JrihQe'' is perforin- 
oq\heiralf:'.p-f ‘tlie 'vtlibljS tillage,'and'ta)c^ plaoe at about 7 'a.m. 
\in\tM\rftoxmng; '1 ,\ '' I". ,' ’ ,.• ‘'vy- • ■:■,_■ ' ' 

; ' '■,Pura'ug'-jt^fe''*pext'three, inopths, of. Iri'gel, Thaoal,- aiid ijaiig- 
. pan th^e .is\iMD‘ or.' festival. '. Mera.' (October-Ko- - 

vetAbdrX'the .filth 'of the ye'ar ...'igain witnesses aiipther 

ttvni VoTheti-TWftsfeVnA-wi^ Ls HkanffKoh& 'l This time' it is addressed 



formed, on a'date,prp\iou.slvj8ettk vijlage officersy'-'twy 

‘ PhduM-nfiihds'^^ tfiey ^ire elilectiv^y called. ■ The term' seems to 
be a MaTiipuri;pHe4httfigh,’t^^^^ ./Piirvuiiff have ,cdmpi'etely adopted 
it)l'. ,pn the, day.'of BaBufioE^' Worship .bacli .of ii^e ■J^PiimUbas 
■ goeh to' hiS >espeCtW and colifepts, some leayes ci, the' 

\pfl,ddy ■-plai^k.’and ha'ng&'thdiu. Up ijya bmidlg from ^hfi’cHhdtrd^ 
,p>st’*.p| tie hduseiaud -iodles io}]p\nn Tliis .ipiha is 

'biterRattniA.f-rnhi the'htandhoinkof^Turtnh^h ethbodies. 



'out the 'p^plX’with whom they haye^ dfirnitfes-. ' tlfe slrio^^ 

reCepI' nUgfationdv of the! tribe' 

I-oauX/I >n tik 'fiyfpVAiit'' vilTa>!tee‘..\ Tht&' it "mav be re- 


■ ■ ,Vv 


^>■ V ..'(iK'. . V - .. 

’ fd) Gh6the-d-'s4rig'‘^hong'''py~'-^ 


' 1 •Shakesil^ra ako' records a .fedsfc'., ftsHed -‘ ShangJlsiig - peUorjiied in Odtoljer 
' ' ' .\ yi 5 . 0 n .each h».aapholdey,hi;%a ^8•. aheaf^'W. th'e. 

.. <(ffcred to- the* ‘'yiUage god. {Sliakesi)e8ife-r-£«ah,elfc ’AgW - Ckrtf,- 

■ ; M; ';. '-V'' 
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(4) 

ShorontMl-a sang-hong-o \ 

(5) 

Lang matching-a sang-hong-o ! 

(6) 

Yam-pal-kong-a sang-hong-o \ 

(7) 

Pallel-a sang-hong-o 1 

(8) 

Kanshi-a sang-hong-o ! 

(9) 

Tui-ti-a sang-hong-ol 

(10) 

Punim-khulen-a sang-hong-o \ 

(11) Kapi-hao, Kapii-hao, Kapa~hao, sang-hong-o 

(12) 

Sang-nei-ang-e. 

(13) 

Mim-nei-ang-e. ’ 

(14) ■ 

Zu-pey-ang-e. 

(16) 

Ame-pey-ang-e. 

(16) Asa-peij-any-e. • 

The following 

is a free rendering of this chant: ' 


(1) Come Pady! 

(2) Paddy ! Come from Liaigslmk. 

(3) Paddy! Come from Chothe. 

(4) Paddy I Come from Shorouthil. 

(o) Paddy! Come from Langmaiching. 

(B) Paddy! Come from Yam-pal-kong. 

(7) Paddy! Come from Pallel. 

(8) Paddy! Come from Kan-slii. 

(9) Paddy ! Come from Tui-til 

(10) Paddy ! Come from Purum-khulen. 

(11) Oh Paddy! The wealth of kapi (father’s 

mother), of kapu (father’s father), and of 
kapa (father) come. 

(12) Let these paddy come to me. 

(13) Let these mim (?) come to me. 

(14) 1 shall give you zu. 

(16) I shall give you curry. 

(16) I shall give you meat. 

With these words the worshipper blows air from his 
mouth on the bundle of paddy leaves.^ The maksa prepares zu 

2 Among tbe Xiakheus at the beginning of the harvest -a red hen is sacrificed. 

Before the sacrifice the performer ntters a chant similar to the one 
used by the Purnras. He coaxes the paddy to come from bottom 
and top, to swarm like nghapei and ngkatang fishes and to fill ten, 
uay^ a hundred baskets. (Pany :—The Lahher&t p. 436.) 
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aiirl the villagers, are invited to drink. Singing and dancing 
take place. No one may go to v'ork in the field on this day: 
it is genm. 


Nungchimgba worship : 

For the next three months, Hiahgkai, Painu, and Wak- 
ching, there is no festival or worship. In the month of Phai- 
rel Nungchungba (sometimes called Lunclrangba—‘ 1 ’ and ‘ n ’ 
being interchangeable) is worshipped by the hhunjahanha (at 
Changninglong this deity is worshipped by the khulpu and the 
as6i (?) on behalf of the whole village). On the day of worship 
the village officers meet in the house of the khunjahanba in the 
morning and take omen as to the future of the village. On 
the verandah, in front of the entrance to the house, 
a place is plastered- with water only. The khunjahanr 
takes a hen’s egg in the palm of his right hand r.nd utters 
some laihas over it and then drops it on the ground from a 
height of about two feet. The manner in which the contents 
of the egg are scattered about shows the future of the village. 
If most of the contents remain in one place, it is good, but if 
they lie scattered about mischief is apprehended. The laiha 
which the khmijahanha recites over tlic egg is addressed to bis 
dead ancestors and to the ancestors of other siblings wlio are 
entreated to give them bountiful crops and also to keep them 
in good health. 

After this divination they go to their respective houses and 
eat their midday ineal. The khuhjahnnba next goes to the 
Idmm of the village before every' one else and he is soon fol¬ 
lowed thither by the villagers old and young, and male and' 
ferdale. Each family' carries a gourdful of zti. The Ihrndn ib' 
ah important place for every Purum village. It is situated at - 
one end of the village'. On the establishment of a new village 
some space is kept apart towards the customary side and a 
peep'ul {Ficus religiosa) tte'e is planted'there. Underneath this 
tree a monolith is set up at the same time. This is the nung- 
shtili (sometimes called Lungshuk) stone (Nungchungba-ku-mei- 
tam) the seat of the god Nungchungba'. The whole place is 
called Idman. ' . 

The iarnaw. is situated in Tampak, away from the village 
towards the south, on the top ' of a gentle elevation. There 
was one upright ,'»toTip besifle a big fiat table-stone. This is' 
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said to be the seat of the god Nungchungba. The nutigshtih \ . - 
stone is placed towards one side of a raised -circular ,eaftheh' \' 
■platform covered with sitirII pieces, of stone. A few feet "from '' ' 
this raised platform there is another smaller erect stone besid^ 
a flat one. In front of this a spacious circular area is cleared 
and levelled for the yillage boys‘and girls to dance and sing on.'..- 
A number of big trees stand .‘around this area'. The laniqn of \ -.A 
Tampak is'beautifully situated and looks picturesque. 'Thh vil¬ 
lage ruiskang (Plate AT^ Pig. 19) stands about 200 ft. from the, 
laman:. In Changningloug, the lawiati is found ori-. the higheat . . 

point of the ridge on which the village is situated. This.,is to- ' 
wards the ..east of the village. . .Here also vye found ' eiftiilar. ' 

arrangements. -.'There was the nungshuJc sione, the spjaller 
erect stone and the dancing place. Here it was said that -both 
the nitngshak stone, and the smaller erect stone were the.'seats of 
the samd'god nanaely Nungcbungba. The of fhis vil- 

lage-is aBDut. l50.fh '.towards the east of this plach. • In Khulen 
we saw the mishang at the south-eastern end of the village. The 
la-man is a little further towards the sbnth. , 

When the villagers conje to the laman the khuhpjignha \ 

asks whether all the villagers are asi^embled on the- spoir,. It' 
is a, formal question and the answer beiug in the affirmative; y 
he orders tHeia to. Begin the dartee. The)' khgllaJipg .Alarts the 
dance and it is taken ,n|> By others present. -'AO. tke."!d£0ic^s • 1 \ 

face towards the ..nwgfsPttfe. where the khkn^a%flnha\rerim^^ ■ ' ' 
ting all the while., \ \ ' V- 

At 'Changninglong'the kbn?ffit -and'.tKe' «5.T\areyth‘c pri^^ 
this fesfival and both of them-sit Before theMuhgskuk stdhe. 'It, ‘ ' 

is further stated tBat the asei-worships . at the. nmgskuki 'h, 

the khulpii s,t the other stone.- The K/i.ttn/ahaOb<i-.may"not §ing, ' '. 
or dance. TBe *- villagers ihake .themselves merry <)ver ■ th^ir 
^iird of m and, continue to dance andTing-and Iplayypn.niusir, -. 
qal instiiinients till,late in, -,the'afterpqon. . The .'ffisfiyal .e^^ 
nues for'seven days’;-each day the villagerC corhe 'tb the Inman. ' 
after taking their morning meal and dance and' sing till about-. ^ 
3-30 P.M. in the afternoon. On the eighth ■ day they all keep 
within the village'and abstain from work. On each of these, 
seven days every villager salutes the nwngslmk both on -anlval 
as well as at the time of departure. The young' men and 
women are prohibited frnra. all kinds of sexual indulgenee dur- ' . '. 
ing this festival as it would lead to sure death. ■, , ■ ; 






During tlie months of Lamta and Sajibu there is no fes¬ 
tival to observe. Bat in the month of Sajibu groups of villagers 
subscribe to hold feasts which they celebrate in the house of a 
member of the group. This has nothing to do with the vil¬ 
lage as a whole and it has no connection with any sacrifice or 
worship or with the welfare of the village in any way. These 
are occasions of pure feasts when a large quantity of palatable 
food is consumed in company of friends and relatives. 

In Kalel, Nungchungba is again worshipped in the same 
way as before. Dancing, singing and playing on musical 
instruments go on for seven days as on the previous occasion. 
This completes the annual cycle of Purum religious rites and 
festivals. 
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Rfengtmi nri i> '' {Kheyaii^ si b) \>1' xGhumb^ijg'^, Kongthaiig (Mamm . ; 


sib)). Pansh.ipgA, /(MarrifiX-, -sib)tfib \ 'maipa,y and Kashin 
(Kheyang sib)''the zupoiwd of '''Kbuieb and Skbgfepi (I 


(Kheyang sib)Xtbe) zupoitdd of '''Ebiilen .and Skbgfeoi (Mar- 
rim ;sib) the fuplakjMt, aiid Ken.gnerig\(Kbeyang sib),' tho\chang- 
lai of ChangniggiQn|;) Out'-qf-tlie six sibs of thp Piiruins) fobr 
are represented •’aiusmg' our informants and 'out, of .the’ fbur 
lages vte have eolle'cted our .'data' frojn three inciiidipg 'Khulen 
■wliicli is' the, pra'^'.ent yiiJ 


\ ' 
\ 


^regpp'ncy 


'X,A \ 


A A 
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■ Pregliandy \sAalw^^, 'r^a-rdetl A.Vi^''.eVip!B.ifHititi^^^ in; ' 
primitive sobifety. \pAj'^aA(X)nsed'Uende Af. lbi^ -)attitucl'e', pririiitive. > | 

mind has invented V nuhij^er of'••protedtiye.^'.me'asdi^^^'ioP sa|e- 
guarding the pn&iente ■ duiingKl}ers'tfe|i.caX6-..<(on \. -A' ' 

A' .. ■VVhen'ihgvM^man firet;ige(s.'»'tlie' it^eriding nhange,,-she' 

genex^jy-. mf6fms.X^rA’'>huslxibd.)A^^)pd'8 'eA,pX''X^b'..'■ 

course- is normallybregaxded'vt^^ l^xV'd'ur'^A sigB.\o| 'pvhg^ ■ 

Khulen and Changninglong da)np;t^pd^Q^^^^ pi'phdbition‘op .the .' 
food and movements of the expeCtaht'. baother 'xdkEftg.'; hll the > ' - 
months of pregnancyv ApeordiIlg■Xt<>.tltdmVbe.^^mby'e^en..attfepd,^ , , 

the burial ceremoap of a person Vho'has died A hndeiXAordinhi'y ' 
circumstances. But the ,CdiurobangA,JhfohhantS \'say''tlATt'-for'* 
the first eight monthsA,Xhere''\'E5.hoA%cha'p'ge)‘.ii\ th^*\6itEnaXy,;.'x 
routine of her life; she attehdV''to her 

But during the ninth, and tenth moiath^- she'ihXm 1 ^' 0 d)t)^iv^d^foV^' ' 
move out of the village and is given,Aonlyv light \^ok?.i5,nc'HA.afe A 
cooking, collecting fuel from aipar'b 3 ^.,i)Iaces*^ Ot-.X'issVe^^’**"^ 


ted \.d>' 


fetch "water from the village ^ppfpg ' 'or Xstredm. , v 


ran 


.hK|s 
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period she is often provided with delicacies by her parents but 
there is no compulsion in the matter. In Khulen and Chang- 
ninglong the husband of a pregnant woman is not required to 
observe any taboo on food or general movements; only he is 
prohibited from having any intimacy with his wife during the 
last two months of pregnancy followed by another three months 
after parturition. 

Parturition 

There is no separate lying-in-room among the Purum 
Kulds and parturition takes place within the living hut. 
AVhen the woman perceives labour pain she spreads out a mat 
within the Phunilil part of the house, near the oven, which she 
occupies for some time after birth. On this mat she sits, 
resting on her knees, and catches hold of a post or rope let 
down from the roof of the house or from a beam thereof.^ A 
female attendant holds her from behind while the maipi 
delivers the child. In order to facilitate delivery she forces 
down the foetus by acting on the necessary muscles through 
breathing. 

According to Chumbang informants' the parturient is 
attended by the maijnnu and the w'omenfolk of her husband’s 
sib. Her mother may also be present during the operation but 
women of other sibs may not remain within the house: But 
this is not so in Khulen and Changninglong. There, women 
of any sib may attend but men, including the husband even, 
are not allowed to remain inside the lying-in-room at the time 
of parturition. Generally the maipi with one female atten¬ 
dant only manages an ordinary labour case but in difficult cases 
three or four or even more may be requisitioned. The maipi 
is a woman of the same village and of the same tribe too who 
has learnt the mantras required to be recited on the occasion. 
Her sib does not interfere with her occupation. In Chumbang 
there is only one maipi who belongs to the Julhung section of 
the Kheyang sib, while in Khulen, Hathei (of Parpa sib) wife 
of Shema (Kheyang sib) is entrusted with this duty. The 
nmipi is required to help in parturition and to treat the mother 
if she falls ill after child-birth. She must be acquainted with 

1 A si.milar position is also adopted by the Lakher parturient. (Parry—-T/te 
Lakhers, p. 888,) 
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the prayers and incantations recited in ordinary as well as 
difficult cases. In Chumbang men are usnally not allowed to 
remain inside the house at the time of parturition but the 
husband is not required to observe this prohibition.^ The 
children also may remain within the hut. 

, -Before delivery the maipi offers five plantains, three lather 
leaves and a handful of. rice to the sun and the moon at the 
door of the house where the parturient is lying. At the same 
time she utters the following mantra over the head of the 
woman :— 

Ninu natho-yam honej-hetao hong-yo hlapa 

Natho-yam hong-hyetya-o hong-yo-o oyani taibang 

mi cub, 

Olshoye ninu noarhetyo oyarboyo stiyo hlapa 

Nobar hetyo oyarboyo suyo 

My interpreter, himself a Kuki, freely translated the 
above stanza with , the help of the inforihants in the following 
terms:— 

- Oh Sun! Oh Moon ! the woman is feeling the pain. 

Let the object of pain come out of her just as your 
. ’ ■ ■ ' rays come out of yourselves. 

The offerings made on this occasion are the perquisites of 
the maipi. 

As soon as the child is born it is caught hold of by the 
maipinu. The umbilical cord is cut a little above the naval, 
after'it has been tied with a string. The operation is done 
with a newly made bamboo split by the maipi.^ The after¬ 
birth is deposited in an earthen, pot and covered with husks of 
paddy and placed under earth at one of the back corners of 
the living house. If the after-birth be disturbed or eaten by 
animals or insects, it is believed, that the child begins to cry 
and ultimately dies in a short time. The child is next bathed 
in tepid water and placed beside the mother who has also been 
cleansed in the meanwhile, though not bathed_, and transferred 
to a separate mat on the ffoor. 

, ' ’ ^ Aimong the ITiadoua tKe husb.and usually helps the parfeunent while a-iuong the 

. Xiaklbers ho renders Biniilar help when no woman is available. 

iShaw—hro(eS’ Thadou Kukis, 51, VdXTy—'The Laklicrs, p. 383.) 

3 O^he’ Thadpui ' ^cut tfie ^ umbilical cord With a bamboo split or a knife, the 
. Lakhers with the’former only. (Shaw—op. cif., p. 61? Parry—op. 
cit, p. 388,) 
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^ No attempt is made io save the dhil<i if’ tBe^ mother dies. 
heh>re delivery. ’ In’ djise^ of a stilL-b'OTJi (^lild .it is j-daced. witii 
■■' its face upwa-rds, iiear-'tlie pHce,’ wlxerer it "has' beeja . deliyei-ejd- and 
, 'faiiiied with a' piece o'f cloth or napkin of its father. If 
' thi's does not prove successful nothing more is done. " 

; There is no belief connected M'ith the sex of tlie first-born 

child of a pair and no difference in treatment of either tlnx 
mother or the child is made at this time on this ground. In 
Khuleii and Changninglong, at least, there is no belief in con¬ 
nection with twins and their sex, as well as infants born with 
teeth. 

'From the time M'hen labour pain starts the mother is not 
given anything to eat or drink except a little zu. For about 
twenty-four hours from the time of parturition the mother lias 
to remain fasting. She bathes at the end of this period and tlien 
only she can take food. During this period the' child is not 
allowed to stick at the mother’s breast but is nursed by some 
other woman of the village. This taboo also is removed after 
the mother has bathed. Mother’s milk forms the only food for 
the Pururn child till the end of the third month.' In the 
fourth month a date is fixed for feeding the child with rice. 
Rice-brew (zu) is prepared and a hen is killed and its meat 
cooked. The mother eats a little, of .-this meat and sips a little 
of the zti and puts some rice: in the month of tlje child .after 
masticating it herself. Thenceforth , the child is given ride to 
eat in addition to mother’s milk Avhich continues to be its 
chief nourishment for a pretty long .period even after this 
ceremony. ' ■ • '■ 

During the three Eflonths following parturition the woman . 

' has to observe certain food restrictions. She. may not eat the 
flesh of pigs and fowls; fish, vegetables, beans, pulses, etc.,,are 
also prohibited to her. If she breaks one or other of these 
taboos, it is believed, her blood will be poisoned and she will 
fall victim to diseases. Certain kinds of food are specially 
recommended for this period sneh as boiled rice, curry of 
ngamu fish, salt, pepper powder/ and small pieces of dried beef 
or mithun’s flesh singed in Are. During this period she occu¬ 
pies the mat on the floor, already mentioned, while her hus¬ 
band remains on the'bedstead. 

During the first three days after birth, the house is genna 
to the inhabitants of other villages but not to co-villagers. The 
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fact is notified to the public by hanging a branch of the tairem 
tree and anotlier of the leikhum tree on the outer wall of the 
house occupied by the parturient. If any one breaks this taboo 
by inadvertence the owner of the house demands a fine of a 
bottle of liquor or a pot of zu. Moreover the guilty man has to 
bear the cost of cleansing the house. In this cleansing rite the 
maipi burns a leikhum leaf and a khaichu leaf on a fire kindled 
before the door of the house. Besides this, she pours a little zu 
on this fire and utters the following incantation : — 

Bitrhu-pintil Lai-ok-pinu \ Sunghnil pinu \ 

Laidhuk-pinu ! 

In-hing-cha\ Lai-hing-cha.l Sarui-lam-hel\ 

Thing-ai-thi ! 

Tui-a-mong I ngai-ma-heishitoye unimakei 

insunga hoinopa hlanopa ngai-ma-hei- 

shitoye shukatheng-yaou. 

The incantation was translated by my interpreter with the 
help of the informants themselves in the following terms :— 

Oh! Goddess Burhu-pinu (the presiding deity 

over cough and Cold) 

Oh! Goddess Lai-ok-pinxi (the presiding deity 

over diseases) 

Oh! Goddess Sunghrul-pinu (the presiding 

deity over the troubles of the bowels) 

Oh! Goddess Lai-thuk-pi-uu (goddess of 

small-pox) 

Oh! God In-hingcha (god who eats men raw 

—Eakshasa ?) 

Oh! God Lai-hingcha (Rakshasa of the gods) 

Oh! Sarui-lam-hel (goddess Sarui the wife of 

Lam-hel the jungle-deity) 

Oh! Thing-ai-thi (the spirit of one who has 

died by falling from a tree) 

Oh! Tui-a-mong (the spirit of one wdio has • 

died by drowning) 

Oh! You all mischief-makers who are present 

in the house to-day—go hence. 

(Ngai-m<i-hei-shitoy0 —^you all, uni-ma-hei —to-day, in¬ 
sunga —within the hut, hoi-nopa —^mischief-makers, shuka¬ 
theng-yaou —all go hence). 
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. -The taboo-£feat^rj,k'a^- lo inhale smoke which .-'lises 
from the burnt leikhuht-^iid khakhu ha,v<ts:^^ 'M liiis-all ;.of 
them 4rmk the';2w-'''giveii by -the taboo'brbaker. ;’For ten 
-the aSother- may' not com'e but of the-house but after' thia period 
she resumes her odinary. daily life.' ,Tha innipy y/^', helj^s^. in 
ddiyering the child'iCt.reated 'to a feasf of fowd-^oi'Ty and.on 
the very same day, or, according .to -sorne, on 4he hext^-dayi' and 
.is given a piece of tfew cloth as her remunefafion., ■-Tfre attend- 
ing‘women are given a-jar of za which is calledbnao7to'aT^;M-** 

- . (child-saving zu) and they are expected to. drink more than the 
usual quantity of liquor on .this'occasion. ' Froni this the ex¬ 
pression 7iaokan-chang has come fht^ hse to indicate , ar. large 
quantity. ^ 


'Death in child-birth 


. pea^ in child-hirth is regarded with excessive supei-sli- 
tious' dread by the Purums.'’ Such a woman is huiied in'a 
separatefar a'w^y_ from the village. No this 

place'nor .prepares /hMm .in such a tract. The-body.-is carried 
to the buriar ground by the husband of the woman and the 
imipas -of the village, ■.p^sinot safe for an ordinary man or 
woman to look. upon such a cbrp^. ' Indeed, they must keep 
indoor till the body'rs safely'deposited in'the grave and pre¬ 
cautionary measured taken-to protect the inhabitants. After 
such a death no fire is kept'burning within the -village till the 
carriers come back. .When .the. party returns, . each' of its 
members must wash his mouth, hands, . and feet at the' 
boundary of the village and touch'fire and-inhale the smo-ke of 
burning tairem and khaichu leaves. After--these precautionary 
measures, they may enter the village. The.fire mentioned 
before is no ordinary fire but is kindled on the'-spot by the 
thempu by sawing method. It is taken-to the village and given; 
to the first house-they meet with on their way after-entering the 
village. It IS then tak.en to the house -of each other villager by 
the thempu himself—the last recipient being the husband of the 
dead woman. After receiving this fire the villagers may leave 
their house. For five days no pregnant woman should enter into 
the house of the dead woman, though as a rule, people are afraid 


3ft Cf. Thadou Naodopjti and Naodop an (SIhaw— op. cit., p. 62) 
4 Cf. FolkloTe, Vol. XXnr, p. 467 efc. 
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to go there even pretty long after. The departed spirit, it is 
believed, remains near the grave. The soul of the child also 
turns out an evil spirit like that of its mother. 

So far as regards the cleansing of the village but the 
house where the death occurred is also required to be similarly 
treated and this is performed by the maipi. As soon as the 
body is removed the maipi touches the different parts of the 
house with a tairem branch and scatters about some rice grains 
within the house reciting the folloAving incantation ;— 

Kapar santepa deng-leng-chu namit deng-le deng 

pheymige. 

Naha deng-le deng-rhok-ange. 

Nala deng-le-chu deng-hlokange. 

Nalung deng-le deng-bul-lange. 

Theng-yu uni-makhei-chu. 

Am-na naram-chu ku~u-nao om-ange. 

Ha-na narame. 

Freely translated it means :— 

Kapar santepa (name of a kind of rice) is being scattered. 
Tour eyes ivill be injured. Tour teeth will be broken. 
The joints of your limbs will be shattered, Tour bowels 
will go wrong. G-o hence from to-day. Don’t remain 
.hei’e. Tour place is far away from liere. Tour place is 
on the other side. 

After this the house is plastered with w^ater only and not 
with cow-dung, solution. The house is thus ceremonially puri¬ 
fied or father guarded against evil spirits and the fire given by 
the thempu (as already referred to) is lit and this finishes the 
house-cleaning ceremony. A jar of zu is next prepared and the 
pall bearers including the husband drink it. This zu is tabooed 
to the children of the deceased woman. 

Death in child-birth is believed to be caused by the spirits 
of AAnmen who have died under similar condition. These 
spirits roam about in the forest and when any pregnant woman 
goes there she is caught hold of by such a spirit who causes her 
death. Such spirits are equally feared by the young and the 
old. 

In case of abortion or miscarriage the foetus is buried in 
the jungle, far away,from the usual burial place, in the same 
manner as in the case of a woman dying in child-birth. 


f^mST/fy 



f iAfii Ivill. 

Piuum Baskets. 


Sieve* 


Fig. 70. Carrying basket (Twill). 


Fig. 69. CaiT|ing basket (open-hexagonal), 


Fig. 72s.. Storing basket. 


Fig. 71. H)fcver0i<*. 


Pig. 78 . Marring basket. 
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SimilaT precatitiGnary measurea. are aleo taken in' this case. 
The souls of such children also turn out evil, spirits of a very, 
dangerous type. • '■ 

. \Ear-honng Ceremony , < 

. • W is one month old the waipf is called on' 

the thirty-first day to perform the ear-piercing ceremony. The 
child is placed, on the lap of its mother and the maipi pierces 
.the 'eaflob'es of the child with a threaded needle besmeared with 
pig’s fat.- -The thread is left within the wound for seven days’ 
andmn the eighth day it is replaced by inm or brass ear-rings. 
The'mother df the child puts these rings and. throws away the 
thread . The TOcipi is entitled to a handful of rice for •■her ser- 
vicesi .on this occasion in, addition to three pies. If the ■nnund 
takes time to heal mother’s milk, is applied. 

Sec. n’;—-NAMB-GiviSG Ceremony 


On the third •day (in Khnleh on the-second day) ■ after the 
date of birth (f.c., if the-child be born oai Monday name-giving 
take's place on 'Wednesday) 'tlie name-giving ememony. is - per- 
' formed. ;The Pnrums- have only one name and’ there iavno secret 
l•4lame. In Chumbang a. bowl of water .is placed' before the 
; thempu who talms three grains of paddy, and blears them.'of. 
■ their husli with, his own hands- A- name is. selected iii' cqnsnl- 
, tation with the parents of the child .and .uttcring. it the the'Mp'u 
drops the three grains of rice, in the waters -of the boiiYl simul-, 
tahedusly.^- If all of, them sink' together, the omen, is good) 
and the tiame is kept',-but'if they fail to go down together , the 
test .is'repeated' twice'■more in the samh'rvay. If all the three 
tests fail,*' the 'name'is given up a*nd‘ a, n'ew name is' tried in the 
sapie manner. ' This continues until a ’suitable name is found 
out. Usually the'narab of' the)great-grand-father is given to a 
' boy. . If that narric fails th stand in.'-the teat then the name of 
one of his brothers /is,' gi veil.'. .If the'names of all the brothen! 
of the great-grand-father also prove', unsuitable in. the test then 
the giame ' of ’ a nian* .w;ho belongs, to the, generation of The great- 
granfl-ftither'. and also to his sib' is ) selected . and iested iti, the- 


5 A .glimilar rite is performocl , by ..tbp 'Obotbeg o thiS'occasion e.ocording lo 
B’hukeapcarov 'Clam, ' 1^0.) 
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usual way. In case of failure here too, they try with the names 
of the grandfather, his brothers, and siblings of his generation 
in order of precedence.® If, such an exigency arises that none 
of these names passes the divinatory test the ceremony is post¬ 
poned to a different date when the same experiments are 
repeated in the very same manner, and this goes on until a 
suitable name is found out either on that date or on any other 
day later on. These divinatory rites are performed on the 
verandah of the house of the child’s father. 

In Khulen and Changninglong a slightly different method 
of divining a suitable name is practised. .There instead of the 
thempu, the maipi, who has delivered the child, finds out the 
name. A bow made of a particular kind of bamboo with a 
cane-strip as its string is required. The maipi holds the bow¬ 
string lightly at the middle and utters the selected name. If 
the bow moves of itself, it augurs well and the name is given. 
But if it does not move another name is uttered and this goes on 
till a suitable name is discovered. 

During the name-giving ceremony attempts are made to 
divine the future of the child. In case of a male child the 
thempu catches hold of a cock and strangles it to death. The 
position of the legs of the bird shows the future of the boy. If 
the right leg be placed on the left one, it is regarded as a good 
omen and the boy’s mother will have more sons. But if the 
left leg be on the right one or if they are apart from one 
another, it forebodes evil to the boy. In case of a girl the rite 
is performed with a hen and if the left leg be found on the 
right one it indicates future good health of the girl herself and 
a bounteous female progeny to her mother. But when the 
right leg is on the left one or when they are apart, it forebodes 
ill to the child. When the omen is bad the rite is repeated 
again and again till it augurs well. Divination with the fowl 
is a general culture trait of the Purum Kukis. It is performed 

6 The T'iiadons use only “ a part of the compcmnd name of grandfather or 
father, or giandinother or mother of the child according to whether 
it be a male or female.” Hutton thinks that “ a boy is alway i 
given a name from the «irle of his i atrilineal ancestord but there, 
is no fixed rule as to girls.” (Shaw— op. cit.f pp. 51-5:) and Foot¬ 
note on page 52.) Lakher boys are cfien called after their grand¬ 
father or one of their ancestors and Lakher girls after their grand¬ 
mother or other female ancestor (Parry— op. ciL, p. SOI.) Vide 

Clan Monopoly *of Pierson al Names among the Purnm Kukis by tlm 
author, Man, January, 1939, No. 2* 





xjrop IS uiyuit^u uxj-ip -- ^ . .. 

particiUat ^pirM respons.f^ for the malady ia found ou% 

"tljis!means/ -'when even two^^ich coclis do hot -g-ite any goo^y 
6men . feasfea,-to-^s.' arp'JwwsfUp^ ■ ’aiid ■ the proce'as is repea tec 
again. This dhurry w at'the time of illness, is, known as 
'mMiUha-kotJnSpximm-hm . ' ' i-. 

:^t‘naihe-giviijg the tfecwpw is- entitled to ah atu {]Qt in 
'Manipiiri) and a goiirdful of zu. Atu is a kind oihoe made of 
iron and used in jlmniing operations. If utu be not available . 
oh this day some other, piece of iron.' must be given to Mm. • 

■ The, 'tkempw-may use this .piece .of'iron in any way he likes but, 
may hot give it to ’another person. The parents of, the child . 
are. not reciuired to give, any feast to their friends, of relatives, 

on this occasion. • 

Clan-monopoly., of petsonal'-names was in existence among 
ihe Piirums in the iia:stC “ But in course- of time, with the 
change of-ideas, new.nani.es were added to the list, and the old 
narnes became unpopular and gra,diially tvent out of hse 
(Yide Mcmf Jan, .1939. No. 2 for a detailed description of this , 
custom.) ; '. . 

Btsc. III.—First Hair-cutting Ceremony 

When a boy is three years old his head is sbayed all rOiind 
keeping, a'circula.r ^patch of. haijv about two iiiphes in diameter, 
on the top. '-As the boy. grows-,, this-patch, of.hair also is allow¬ 
ed, to increase in diameter, say,, at the rate of about one or Two. 
finger-9r.eadtks eveiy year tilb jt riches the extremity of. the 
;"head ori 'ailvsidek\ iTsually' this occurs about the fifteenth year 
of the. boV'-ivhen hair-cutting . is,finally -..stopped. '.Prom th^ 
time onwEi'd Rir/the/to are collected'at the back of the .hedd 
and .tiedUp W'ith a-si-mpie knot.’' At-about this time he gets 
a piece of tiirban-cioth from his father with -which he covers his 
head-henceforward.,'' ^ . 


7 Thadotis also, practise the same custom, 
. VlA-rr« /»Vnf fholr tlOir (t) tli© afif 


{^haw~dp. at^, ' p- 13). LAkhet 
of , nine - at.Ser whi'-b R coin- 




Th6 fiist IiEir-cutting' c6i’6ruony for the boys is perforiiieci at 
the end of the third year. The parents are required to supply 
a pig and three pots ot zu. The ceremony takes place on the 
verandah of the house. The pig is Icilled by the wakSa by spear¬ 
ing, a little above the foreleg on one side. It is then placed in 
the verandah with its head pointing towards the east. A pot 
of pure zu (not mixed with water) is also placed at the same 
time beside the pig by the ningan. 'The boy sits before Uiese 
offerings and the thempu prays to the spirits of the dead ances¬ 
tors of the boy who are collectively known as kasha-lai. The 
burden of this prayer is that from that day the child has be¬ 
come separated from the spirits of ids ancestors and so it siiould 
no longer be disturbed with dream,s. After ntteri ng this prayer 
the thempu pours a little zu for each of the dead ancestors,•nam¬ 
ing each of them as far as he could remember or gather from 
his clients. The boy is next given a little zu to drink, after 
which the thempu cuts the hair of his bead in the manner des¬ 
cribed before with a knife called snmbou which the Puniins 
themselves make. The clipped hair are tied into a.bundle with 
peepul leaves and buried under some tree, preferably a peepnl 
{Ficus Teligiosit) 'which stands near the house. Placiug them 
in the pit the thempu again offers some zu and prays to the ka~ 
sha-lais to leave the child in peace as he is driving away the 
diseases along wdth the hair. 

After the offering in the verandah the ningans take the pot 
of zu inside the house and mix water with it and thus makes it 
ready for the guests. The w^ater that is mixed with this zu 
must be 'brought by the ningans themselves. At the same time 
the maksas prepare curry wdth tlie meat of the pig. When zu 
and curry are ready the thempu offers a little of each to the 
kaska-lais naming each one of them as far as possible. After 
this the thempu puts a little bit of the curry into the mouth of 
the boy and a little zu later on and he also takes a little of each 
variety at this time. This is follow'ed by a feast to others who 
sit in the following order. The hrst seat is reserved for tbe 
thempu and he is followed by the village officials in the follow¬ 
ing order—khullakpa, luplakpa, hanzaba, zupanba, hithangba, 
and sehingbg. After them the other village elders sit in order 
of seniority of age. Women as well as young men and boys are 
not allowed to sit there along with tbe officers and elder.s. Thus 
seated the latter drink zu first and then eat the meat-curry. The*” 


mtsTa/ 
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young men and children togetlier with tlie women sii in a 
separate place and they eat rice wdtli meat curry and drink ztt. 
The malisas and the nmgans keep company with them. 

The head of the pig is cooked in a separate pot and eaten 
by the village officers and tlie tkenipu. Though it is not tabooed 
to others, it is given to the former as a mark of respect. Along 
with this meat another pot of zu is also given. At the end of 
the feast, when the thcrnpu is about to start for his house, the 
boy salutes him by prostrating at his feet'. The Jollowing 
dialogue takes place lietween the two at that time. The boy 
says; Prom to-day all my evils have departed. The pig we 
have killed is small and tho zu we have prepared is not so nice 
but in future, if J am allowed to grow older and remain free 
from diseases, the pig will be bigger and the zu nicer still.’’ The 
iJiempu says in reply: “ From this day you are free from all 
evils and you will remain well etc.” Saying this he puts his 
right hand on the head of the boy and rubs it a little. As the 
boy is only three years old he neither knows the formula nor 
can he recite it properly. So, naturally his father comes to 
his rescue. After this the theinpu departs for his house follow¬ 
ed by the mahsa with a gourd of zn aud some meat-curry for 
the members of bis family. Tins ends the first haii-cutting 
ceremony. Afterwards when the boy’s hairs grow long they are 
cut off by his parents. At about tbe-fifteenth year wlien hair- 
entting is brought to an end no ceremony is performed. 

The girls also undergo the same ceremony but at the expiry 
of the third month instead of the third year of the boys. The 
whole of the head is shaved leaving a small patch a little above 
the neck at the back.® They cut their hair up to the end of 
the fifth year from' which time they grow- them long. The same 
offerings are made and a similar feast is given to the villagers. 


Sec. it.—Puberty Rites 


There is no puberty rite either for the girls or for the boys 
among the Purums.® When a girl is in her monthly course 
she feels shy and tries to hide her condition from others. At 
this time she wears more than one piece of cloth so that the 

8 The Tbadou girk also follow vhe erne practice. (Shaw—op. cit, p. IB.) 

9 Lakhers also have no puberfy rites for their boys and girls. (Parry—op. cit.. 


pp. 393-94.) 
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; discharge may not .be visible. Bre-mantaby ioebstruatibii^ -does 

not entail any social disgrace to die indiyidijal-,_or,'to.lie^‘''fabai]y.,. /,■. 
Sexual intercourse most often beg'utf^'.belOre^ attaiyrnent of puber-* .* 
i ty on the part of the girls. The.'systemi^of-'bachelors’ residence 
1 may be held at least partially responsible for it .. . ■' ’ . ■ • - 

i ■ • V * ■' '■ \ . ■' '» '•* 

1 Sec. V.—Education- ■ , 

Tliere is no organised method, of imparting education to^ in_- 
,dividuals of either sex. The different arts of life are acquireeb ,■ 
mostly by observation and imitation and later by apprenticeship. 

During the earlier years the children noimic in games the occupa¬ 
tions of their eldei's. Little girls ^are seen busily engaged in 
cooking .and looking after household affairs just like their mo¬ 
thers all in play. Sometimes boys also join and play tlie par.t of- . .. 

senior males. The different kinds of g.nnes in which the little 
boys engage themselves serve the purpose of physical exercise. 

As soon as the children attain five or six years of age they . 
are expected to help thqir parents. The ^uds look after their 
younger brothers and .sister^, guard the paddy spread 'oilf for dry-. 

. ing ih'the sub'agaihs^sbirdA^nd ddiftestic animals,-, run errands' 
for .their ^mothers, brifig Avatei; from'the village spring or. stream 
according to-their- capacity, etc- As they grow-iii .ago they are 
entrusted with more ami more’imVrtant’ household-duties'such, 

. as husking paddy, cooking; feeding, the domestic ' animals, and ' ‘ 

\ ■ finally Working in the field. •'^The boys oif- tlje otlier hand bo 
. ,gin by looking after the. cattle and'driving away wild birds and 
, . beasts from the ripening paddy fields. Gradually they partici¬ 
pate in the different' operations of the jhum field and valley field , 

' = ■' and, are at. last tanght how to.'manipulate theplough, the.ar'r« - 
(leveller) and the harrpw. '.All these operation8\they learn from 
- yo. tfieir father or other elders'-who dp hot teach by lecturing but- 
allow them to learn-by,observ^ition and. practice, only helping to' 

■ solfe tlleiKdifficulties froip timdyto.tinie. Thus vvhile weeding 
'■a paddy field , 'when. ^ boy. iA unable to distin^^^ the paddy . 

. . ■ plant from dthar siinilaT looking plants; the -father comes to his. 

.'.'. help and shows the 5rsfih{|uishihg,mar'kS. .'Ti]t,this way the boy 
. is taught the various arts of life. . ' ' . . 

- . The stories and folktales recounted around.the fireside at 

■night in the houses of thq grown up spinsters impart to the young . - 

the knowledge of tribal (;ustbms and'.manners. The. moral, code 
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of the tribe is also learnt from this source to a great extent. 
This is also a training ground for love-life. • 

Dancing and singing are looked upon as important acquisi¬ 
tions especially in love-life. There is no definite institution for 
teaching them to the young aspirants. But they learn them 
mostly by observation and practice. There are numerous occa¬ 
sions when the whole village indulges in dancing and singing 
and very young children—say of five or six years of age—are also 
allowed to participate in them. They are seen standing on the 
ring or at the end"of the line as occasion requires and trying to 
imitate their ciders though often with indifferent results. Every 
one on such occasions tries his or her utmost and the little boys 
and girls also share this feeling and soon learn the steps and 
tunes. Besides this there are in each village some old men and 
women wlio are considered to he adepts in music and dancing 

and to them tlie children go for training. They teach them at 

their leisure and the pupils regale their tutors with ztt> for their 
labour. There is no professional teacher of mu.sic or dancing. 

The village medicine-man (maipa) is an important adjunct 
to village life. His profession is not hereditary nor is it con¬ 
fined to any particular sib. Any aspiring young man may learn 
it and does so when the village maipa grows old. He ap¬ 
proaches the old maipa with the present of a hen and a pot of 

zu and asks him formally to teach the art. The maipa accepts 

the gift and begins to teach him the laibas (-Manipuri term for 
incantation) and the different procedures connected with the wor¬ 
ship of spirits responsible for diseases and other public calamities, 
along with divination and magical rites. Chauba the maipa of 
Cbangnisglong (Plate I, Pig. 5) learnt the art from Thathoi of 
the same village while Panshang of Khnlen was taught by Angao 
of tlie same village. After the period of learning both of them 
showed their performances to their respective teachers in order 
to verify whether they could correctly perform the rites. The 
disciple always shows respect to his teacher and on his death 
gives a hen and a jar of zu to his household. 


Sec. VI.— Marriage 


Marriage rules and regulations were mainly collected from 
Tarnpak and supplemented from Khulen and Changninglong. 
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[^napak, closely follovvs'lNhulen. Moreovep'w.e verified the ac¬ 
counts given by Taihpak infoiinfints fropa tlie’.people of Khulen. 

Theoretically there is no fixed age’for^rpaiTiage apiong the 
Puriims. Boys usually marry at'about the age of twenty, or a 
little earlier or later. At twenty-five it .Is A bit late while at 
fifteen it is rather early. Girls marry usuaily earlier than'-, the 
hoys as they develop more rapidly. At about' thirteen,,' thoy 
reach marriageable‘age. These theoretical assertions of our In- 
forinants do riot fully agree with the few definite instances’"they 
have given about the actual age of marriage of. different indi¬ 
viduals. Thus Sliilimg the of Tampak, married foythe. 

fiVst tinae at'fifteen. .Muchao, another man from the same "vil- 
.lage, married at fifteen a girl of thirteen—Linn by name.. But 
Qhauba'married at tii'enty-three a girl of about eighteen. Shilung 
married for the third time at'tvren^y-eight a girl of sixteen years. 

. In a riiarried couple it is usual for the boy to he older than' 
the.girl but 'cases are pot unAnown where the girl is older than 
the'boy.'- Thus af Tampak.them is a'pair 'Akham.and Sum- 
hap by name where' the -wife is.xjlder thhn the husband-by one 
‘yearA ;. ^ A." ' ; , , / ' ; , y \ 

. When, a boy reaches liiarr-iageable > age his" parents remain 
'on the Ipok ovit .for a suitable bride. ■ They often discuss the 
advantages or disadvantages of a particular girl . and thus in 
course of time get their mind on sdme raavlen, who fulfils all 
their expectations'. They now consult the opinion, of the, boy 
concerned and if he be willing fo the rtiatch They, open nego¬ 
tiations'with tbe parents or ■ guardians of .the girl.- Tf the boy be 
not in favour of the union it is at once given up and another 

girl selected. • • .• ; . . ^ , 

The .selection of .a bride is'’not always left to the parents 
'of the , hoy, Somethnes he. himself tales' the ini'ti'ative. When 
a'-.hoy sets his mind on.a particular.lg*iri heA. .a,sks ■, one of his" 
friends to act-'ps. go-hetween.-'The 1 after • privately' a pp'f baches' - 
■the girl.and,'breaks the fiub.iect to her.I'd suitable terrns. 
gives .her coA^edt to the ma-tch-,the,.gO-betw.een-neiit gires. t'o the. 
father of the ’'boy arid informs him .abdiit. tlie^ .Wrefies- of-his,, son- 
and requests him to bring about the union.* A A' * 

This account of the selection of a bride either by'the groom 
himself or by his father was gathered from Tampak in 1932 and 
W'as verified from the same village in lO.IB.. It does, not'hovveyer 
exactly fit in with the information from other sonrccs. ' The . 


mtsTffy 
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Purums extensively practise cros^-cousin marriage of one type, 
namely, with the mother’s brother’s daughter,the other type. 
i.e., with the father’s sister’s daughter being strictly tabooed. 
In 1936, we found that all the married couples of Khulen (42 
in total) had contracted this type of union. In Tampak, out of 
33 cases, 20 were of this type, four had married in their mo¬ 
ther’s brother’s sib while among the remaining 9 some Ivad mar¬ 
ried outside both these groups {i.e., mother’s brother’s daughters 
and girls of mother’s brother’s sib) whereas, about others, pur 
informants could not give any detail. In Chumbang there was 
only one case of mother’s brother’s daughter marriage, seven 
cases-of marriage in the mother’s brother’s sib and tw'O cases out¬ 
side both these groups. Thus, out of a total of 85 unions record¬ 
ed in 1936 in the three villages of the Purums, 63 (or 74.12 per 
cent.) happened to be brought about by union with the mother’s 
brother’s daughters, and in eleven (or 12.94 per cent.) cases the 
bride was taken from the sib of the mother s brother. If the 
latter class of marriages be tlie effect of a softening of tlie oiigi- 
nal rule of mother’s brother’s daughter marriage owing to obvi¬ 
ous difficulties in individual cases then we can easily perceive the 
extent of mother’s brother’s daughter roairiage among ^ the 
Purums Under such circumstances the information about 
selection of brides gathered from Tampak most probably refers 
to selection from amongst one’s mother’s brother s daughters _oi 
girls of the mother’s brother’s sib, and not from amongst all the 
marriageable gWe of the community Or ie it an 
the social will which wants to break Ihrongh the traJitionai nile _ 
Tampak, as a matter of fact, has absorbed a greater amount of 
the culture of the valley than any other Purnm village and it 
raav be the effect of such absorption. No doubt there is a 
change the angle of vision in recent years and this is evident 
from a comparison of the table of marital relations of the three 

villages referred to before. , , ,, , • • i + 

Whatever mav the group be, from which the bride is. selec - 

ed, provided the father of the boy is willing to the match propos- 


Za«n of their mother's clan, (Hodson-Tr.o MeU .e.-S P- 76. ^ 
L„.,hai marries any ^oman other than hia sister or mothei. 

(Shakespeare—op»cit., p- 60.) 

31-1566© . 
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ed by his son, he goes to'the house of the. girl’s father, accom¬ 
panied by his wife, at the earliest opportunity, with a bottle of 
zu. After, the ijsual exchange of greetings the father of the boy 
expresses the object of hiswisit and makes the formal proposal by 
requesting the father of- the girl to'drink ih& 'zii he has biwight 

from home in, the following words : — 

•' ^ ■ . ' ■ . ' ' ‘ . * ** 

Kathnrpa nflsenatihi' Mshnmi-dadi' kaman phanqshn. 

. . ^ Kaju-i'no •ncrlimg-shano kathur chang-wio. 

TheJolloAving is .a free- rendering of thisi-formal address : 


Kathurpal-' .(Tngai)' My son dikes your - daughter, Let 
him marry her.- .Please drink my Pu and don’t he angry. 
We shall have to be brothers'henceforward. 

When the father of the girl has no objeotion to the union 
he drinks,the zu and accepts thereby tlie ofPer,'bn.t if he ishmwill- 
ing,- he'rofrtses to drink and the matter is dropped then'and-there. 
No omen is nonsuited by the, boy’s parents on their way to the 
house of the girl’s father. Provided the father of the girl is 
willing the terms are settled. There is not much difficulty on 
this point among the Purums as there is only one way to secure 
a wife among them and it is to serve for a period of three years 
in the'house of the bride’s father.^' There is no bride-price or 
bride-groom-price among them, nor any means of commu¬ 
tation of service. The rule is very strict and clear on this point. 
The bridegroom-elect has to pass three years in the house of the 
bride’s father and work for the latter to his satisfaction 
throughout this period. He may be employed in any work that 
the sons of the house may be required to perform. During 
this period he is given board and lodging by his prospective 
father-in-law. This period of service is known among the 
Purums as yaun-gimba. The cases when a noa-n has not to 
serve this period are when he marries a widow' or divorced 
woman or one who conceives before marriage. The records of 
village census show that in every case of the 86 unions noted 


11 Shakespeare records marriage by servic-e among the Aimol, Anal and Chiru 
tribes. Among the Chothes, Kolhens, Korns, Lamgangp, Tikbups, 
and Vaipheis a bride is secured by payment. (Bbakeepeare— op. cit., 
pp- 154-165.) Marriage by service is also found among the Bang- 
kbols. The boy serves for five years but at the end of three years 
he is married to the girl. (Soppit—i Sh'ofi AcK)Oimi of 'ihe Kuki . 
Lushai Tribes on the North Eosb- Frontier:, etc-, p.- 15,)' 
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lerein the bridegroom served the yaun-gimba period and paid 
maushem. Shilung of Tampak married for the first time a 
maiden and served the usxial period. He divorced this wife on 
grounds of incompatibility of temper and married for the seconcf 
time a divorced woman. On this occasion he was not required 
to serve the yaun-gimb'a period; this wife was also divorced on 
the same ground. He again married a maiden and served for the 
usual period of three years. At the end of the yaun-gimba period, 
when the bridegroom returns to his father’s house with his wife 
or sets up independently a house of his own, he gives a feast to 
his parents-in-law. • On this occasion he is required to kill at 
least one pig and give one jar of zu. Those who can affoi'd kill 
more pigs and give more jars of zu. This is called maushem 
and every pair has to provide for it at the end of the yaun-gim- 
ba period. 

Three days after the first visit, either the father or the 
mother of the boy goes to the house of the girl’s father again 
and asks him to come to their house to formally ask the boy to 
go over to his house in order to serve the yaun-gimbn period. 
Oh the appointed day the father of the girl goes to the house of 
the boy’s father and formally asks the boy to come over to his 
house. On this the boy together w'ith a friend of his goes to 
the house of his future father-in-iaw. They take their meals 
there and the friend departs for his own house while the boy 
remains to serve his'period. Usually no feast is given to any 
party during these mutual visits to bring about the match. The 
terms of marriage need not be settled in the presence of the offi¬ 
cers of the village nor is any witness necessary. Such precau¬ 
tions are unnecessary as the marriage dues are traditionally fixed. 
Moreover we have already seen that most* of the unions are held 
between relatives. The village census further shows 


overwhelmingly large majority of marriages take 


that an 
place within 


the 


as 


account 

regards 


for the 
terms of 


same village. These circumstances 
absence of any precaution against fraud 
marriage. 

Chauba of Changninglong says that during the yaun- 
gimba period the boy must not have any sexual intimacy with 
the girl. Though he remains in the same house with the 
parents of the girl, he occupies a separate bed at night.. The 
girl’s bed is placed in the phumlil part of the house w'hile that 
of the boy lies in the ningan part and the two parts are separat- 


misjpy 



, ed by an •imaginary - line - which .rans along the length ■ of. -the - 
house. -Thus there-is very/little'•obstacle to their intimacy 
j^in^pite of what Chauba says. sidg? is occupied by 

^ the parents, unmarried daughtera and married or untnarfied 
sons while the mngan side, is-reserved for such-persons who may 
pass the night with the family as w^ell as married daughters and 

- sonsrin-law. For the occupiers of tlie phwwhl-aide the ningan 
part is tabooed at night and vice'versa. But the informants 

- , from , Tamp'ak • (Atol—^the Iwfuldk'pa, Areppa—^-the - kfew/akanha 
• and Chongkung-—tire zupanba) definitely stated in' 1936, that 

when the boy comes over to the ^house ol his wife’s father to 
serve ihe-yaun-gimha period he begins to live with the girl as 
man and wife from the very same day. This' is further corroi 
borated by the elaborate rules guiding cases of ■.refusal on fbg' 
part of a boy.or-girl to marry after the.starting, of the y'aun-' 
service, It is reconcile such contradictory' 

statements. -As. regards the present condition we are. inclined-- 
to believe the informants from Tampak though it is not im-, 
possible that, Ghanba’s'statenaents refer either,to the old times ' 
. or to a condition' which is the ideal of the tribe at present. 

. If 3'boy-refuses to marry a girl, say, after a year of service 
(ydun-giniha)i 'then his parents have to pay a pig..And a jar of 
zu to the-parents'of the girl. This payment w'hich is, in the 
nature of a fine called'..mirmlung among the Puruftis. Ifi.dn 

the other hand, the girl refuses’to marry .a'boy who has served,', 
say, about a year, for her, then her parents have to pay a fine 
of fits. 50 in 'cash to the parents of the boy. Moreover, they 
have to give a piece of-upper cloth to the kfmllakpa of the vil-- ' 
lage and three pigs and three jars of zu to the village officers.' 
Tins fine is called manthio. The difference in the amount off 
fine is rather remarkable. The heavy fine imposed on the 
girl 8 parents for her refusal may be attributed to two causes— 
one economic and the other social. In the first case the'society 
wants to compensate the youngman for his labour in connec¬ 
tion vfith the-yaun-giniha service. The second or the social 
cause perhaps centers round the custom or right of marrying 
the mother’s brother’s daughter, actual or classificatory, which 
prevails among the Purums almost without exception. So. 
when a man is discarded by his mother’s brother’s daughter in 
course of bis yaun-gimha period he not only suffers direct eco¬ 
nomic loss but is also deprived of a long established traditional 
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Fig, 76 A, B & C, Three types of neck ornaments. 
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< anii is'so entitled to heavy corape'nsationl ' In refusing a 
boy idle'girl comniits ’ an offence both against‘the society^ as well 
as'-against an iiKli;viclual;.'f.e., her fiance. .HO;’ her.'pawjnts have 
to cK)nipensate the, bOy as well as the village/AMcers . who re' 
present the fibcietyh .But when a boy refuses tO'.,ni$rry a gfr/ 
her. parents do ,i\0t huffer any 'economic loss and- so^ is -ehtitled to 
a Jowejf. rate • of cornpensation ''or fine. ..This ' hne - ’ may ' be also 
intended to ^protect a. girl’s/right >to the hands of her. father’s 
sister’s son.' This ffne fhrther discloses'the Tact that the 
-Puruins’do not put a yery-high ^premium on female chastity be¬ 
fore marriage. If the girh becomes pregnant duping, the yaiin- 
pi'mho, period anti either party refuses to marry ^ after this the 
fine remains‘the same. The child born of such .'n.nj’on belongs 
to the begettef' and . is handed, over to him later -.dn. Such a 
girl does hot experience, any difficulty in securing '‘. a suitable 
husband at any later, date but the latter is not reqihred- to serve 
the yaiw-pimba .period for-her. /. . ‘ 

When the. traditional period of yaun-gimba has passed off 
smoothly without any hiifch, - either the father Or ,the mother of 
the boy comes to the house of the^'gi-fl’s father and asKs him .to 
send his daughter to their house , along vidth them'so-ni/ A date 
;is fixed for the purpose*, and if possible it falls on a‘Monday as 
dt ia held'to be specially auspicious for-The purpose. 

On the appointed ' day 'the walcsas who have been previous¬ 
ly invited by the father of the' boy come to the latter’s house in 
'time. Three pots of zu (zu. b'el inthum) have been already pre¬ 
pared by the members'of the house and now the .wafcsas kill a 
.pig supplied by 'the parents of the boy by be.ating.it lyith a club’ 
and then cuts it into pieces. They- prepare a kirfd of curry 
called' sltmsM-.wdth this meat; It .is cooked with, sufficient 
quantity, of chilly,' turmeric, etc. The -mq/csas' 'then - start with 
this s/ijnsw, darried’ iii sangphais, while the -follow them 

with the-three pots ofalready, referred, to. The .party which 
/goes out to'bring homV the'newly married couple- .consists of 
only- the ananas and ni'ngans. - It is, not. customaiy for the 
parents of the-boy.oi'any other member of his sib .to-go to the 
house ot -the girl's father' to eat the shinsu and the jzti sent 
therefrom:.' It wOuld bfe a^matteF^of great shame to go on that 
-..date tjiqugh-all of-tljem/Assemble .in. the ho tike of the boy’s 
father and. remain --there till the .mTival -of the / couple. The' 
pmty of'wiftfcsds and nm^ns generally arrive at the ■'house of the 
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s father in the evening and the latter receives them with 
dne attention. In the meantime the village officers headed by 
hhullakpa and the male siblings of the bride’s father arrive at 
the latter s 'house. They were invited beforehand. They sit 
in a line and eat the shinsti and drink the zu sent by the father 
of the bridegroom. No boiled rice is supplied at-this feast. 
Neither the boy nor the girl can eat this shinsu or drink this zu 
as they are tabooed to them. Not only this, the female mem¬ 
bers of the sib of the girl cannot take these two articles as they 
are genna to them also. At the time of distributing shinsu 
and zu, they are first given to the father of the girl, then to her 
mother and next to the two oldest male members of the sib. 
The khullukpa and the luplakpa come next and they are 
followed by the other members of the sib according to senior¬ 
ity of age. The order .of precedence in this feast shows that 
the parents of the girl have the foremost right over her and they 
are followed by the two representatives of the sib which lays 
an almost equal claim over her. The fact that the sib is re¬ 
presented by the two oldest male members indicates the work¬ 
ing of the gerontocratic principle among the Purums. The 
position of the two village chiefs between the representatives 
of the sib on one side and the other members of the sib pro¬ 
bably points out that they are intruders. Marriage among the 
Purums is primarily an affair of the family and of the sib, and 
the political authorities as they are now constituted have practi¬ 
cally nothing to do. So the khullukpa and the luplakpa are 
given a minor position. On the other hand it is also possible 
to assume that the two oldest men of the sib are the relics of 
the two chiefs of the local group which used to be composed on 
sib-basis by members of the same sib in the past. When vil¬ 
lages with members from different sibs came to be constituted 
on territorial basis the heads of the local sibs relinquished their 
political authority^ but retained their position in social matters 
affecting their respective sibs. One or other of these two 
hypotheses probably accounts for the nature of precedence 
accorded in this feast. This line of argument is further 
strengthened when we compare the order of precedence in the 
feasts given by village officers at the time of assumption of 
their offices. At the end of this marriage feast the girl salutes 
her superiors, e.g., her father, mother, uncles, aunts and others 
who may be present on the occasion. 
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Now the girl departs to her husband’s house in company 
of the maksas and ningans who have come to take her there. 
The bridge-groom does not accompany her but remains in her 
father’s house for five days more. During this period he is, if 
possible, treated to feasts in which pigs are slaughtered. On 
this occasion the bride’s parents may present her one or more 
of the following articles, namely, (1) poon (cloth), (2) huhu 
(brass-plate),- (3) hang (basket for carrying), (4) tapu (basket 
with lid for keeping valuables), (5) cham (chopper), (6) tuida/n 
-(brass cup)^ and_ (7) ngaupoom (loom). When the parents are 
rich'..she, ibSiy oxpect to get all of them but a poor man’s,, 
daughter -remains’'satisfied with one or two only. 

When the hri<^k procession- reaches the house of the hus¬ 
band’s father it issumptuously .treated with zu. The friends, 
and relations who happen to be-present on -the occasion are also -, 
similarly treated with this beverage. The boy returns on the,' 
due date, i.e., five days after the arrival of the bride. A. week 
after her arrival the bride goes to her father’s place and returns 
on the same day. She may not .pass the night there on this, 
occasion. They now settle down to their ordinary life. , ■ 

Among the Purums the married sons may either live, 
vkdpar-^tely or \together, with their parents. There is no hard 
arid fast) , rule' about the smatter - except in the case of the ; 
youngest'son, and, perhaps also, of the only son. When a . 
man'has three srihs the first two may marry and set up separate 
'housechut the, youngest son is required to live with his parents 
e^en after marriage until they die when he performs the funeral 
rit^s.. After, this the paternal property is equally divided among 
the'vthtee, bn3thers>r^the youngest getting a slightly bigger 
'share., ■ ’■ ’ ' '■ ' '' ■ '■ ' ' 

. Polygyny is^ not usual, though not prohibited by custom. 
It is rarely met with. ' In 1^36 we did ndt meet with any case 
of polygynyin iChuleri,^ Chqngriinglohg or Tampak. But 
where polygyny-is practised ..if is' limited to twn wives only and 
not more. Polyandry is unknown to them. 

^ Insane, persons^ are not .allowed tO: marry. Post-marital 
inshnity on thm'pa'rt . of the husband is regarded as sufficient 
■yaiise* for; separation of the. wife. The wife of a mad man, if 
young-and childless, usually goes over to, her father’s house and' 
may. remkrry'from, there. In sucK m.arriages the bridegroom 
is'neither required to'serve the yaan-gimba period nor to pay 
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maushem. Wlien the wife of a mad man has a grown up 
son who is able to maintain his mother, she does not espouse 
the hands of a second husband but rerhains in the house of the 
first husband and looks after him. If the husband is cured 
before the remarriage of the wife, she may o_onie back to him 
but if she be already remarried he has no claim over her. 


Divorce 


Divorce is not uncommon among the Purums, It may be 
effected by both the husband and the wife. A man may divorce 
his wife for adultery, disobedience, and the persistent habit of 
stealing, while a woman is entitled to divorce her husband for 
adultery and ill-treatment leading to bodily injury or severe 
pain. Barrenness on the part of the woman is not regarded as 
sufficient cause for divorce. Our records do not show whether 
impotency of the husband is a sufficient cause for divorce by the 
wife. Continuous illness of either party does not entitle the 
other to seek for divorce. When a man tries to divorce his 
wife for either barrenness or continuous illness he is fined a pig 
and a jar* of zu by the village elders. 

When a woman is divorced for adultery her father has to 
pay a fine of three pigs and three jars of zu but is not required 
to pay back the maushem. In the absence of the father the 
fine is realised from his heirs. The same fine is realised from 
the man when be is divorced for adultery. As already stated a 
woman is divorced for persistent stealing. She is warned on 
the first or second occasion after which the husband seeks for 
divorce. But the husband cannot be divorced for stealing. 
When the husband is punished with imprisonment for theft his 
wife may temporarily go over to her father’s house but she will 
have to come back as soon as her husband returns home and 
asks her to come back. This anomalous treatment may be 
attributed to economic grounds. Imprisonment for theft is a 
trait introduced into the life of the Purums with the expansion 
of suzierain authority over them. Before they came* under any , 
civilised government the Purums punished such cases with 
fine only. So, a wife with a persistent hab,it of stealing was a 
source of constant economic drainage -to her husband who Was 
required to pay her fines. But a husband guilty of the same 
crime did not cause anv economic loss to his wife as he himself 


THE MFE-Ci'C'LE 'OP/AN'.,IJipi\HDUAIi-,.>,^i , \ 

master^ of ,'tb.fe family'purae 'an^ wk^'not fesi^nsible tp' 
-aTiybbcly\fpr any- eticpomip. lo^. ' , Except perbaps, a slight pnbife 
v' digapprmhb the 'wife vdid ' 'OQt,;3hffier JfToto-^ any mother los^ by the 
thibvipg*prbpensi^y^obhh^ hhsbantl'.whoCoViW,'Satisfy, all her' 
demancts as ,usu{^l..' Bnt. with,’ the -,^{hfrhduction of this ' hew. 
piritisllTneiit; he., impi4onmeht^'the p'?sition h^vs been.|'i‘aotically 
'reversed.- . Now, .when the htish^^d 1® fo serve his term; of . 

’ Wrisonment •hp 'is-. Nyithlield ‘ffohi discharging his usual duties 
towards‘his wiW tyho has to^ maintain herself "and her children 
if any during this period. A,g a result she how goes to, her 
father’s house wherd.she finds both protection .and .maintenance. 
This arrangement may^contimie in a jhuming society where the 
maintenance-of. an individual capable of doing .work is ,not re¬ 
garded as a'burden on a'family. But as. the Purums are noW' 
moving fast towards, permanent cultivation in valley -fields the 
addition of members will be a. real burden on the economic 
resources of.a family-. Moreover, when'the wife ie imprisoned, 

' the husband, of course, dohs not suffer any direct-economic loss’ 
but is, deprived of her Services in conducting, .the. household 
affairs as well as^ber labours in the field. These new circiim- 
■. stances have not yet affected the' laws of divorce but we shall-.not 
be surprised to find innovatibrie in this department of their life 
i in near future.-. • ' ' . - 

When a, wife refuses to come Back to her husband on the 
latter’s return frnm "gaol her father or his family has to pay a 
fine;of one pig and one jar of Hit. When a woman is divorced 
' for stealing, h^er father or his heirs are not required to pay any 
sfine asvin cas^nf aduitpy." • . , 

‘ ■ All cases leading'ta_ divoree must he placed before the viP 
lage council presided, oyef.by -the khttliukpa. Thp parties them¬ 
selves ycannof^ bring about divorce. The village elders enquire 
into-the matter and discuss the merit? of the case and then pro¬ 
pounce .th^ir judgment. They may or may not allow divorce 
in'a particular case and they have to ‘find out which party is 
responsible for the guilt which leads to divorce. In'all these 
''.inatfers their decision is .final and there is no appeal. All fines 
imposedan connection with 'divorce Accrue to them. . 

In'Phrum society tBe ohildmn- heTong’'to the fatherland .not' 
, to the' .mother ,- In c,ase‘,of divorce, all grown up child t'en , remai n 
\with the, father. Only infants below,three years of age go with 
the molher and'.remain with'her till they arc three jAars old 

53—I5d6''B' ■ ' ' ■ - . ■ 
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:en they must be returned to the father. For the main¬ 
tenance of each such child the mother is entitled to receive 
fifteen big, baskets of paddy annually, from the father. 


Widow Remarriage 


Widow remarriage is practised by the Purums. Generally 
young widows, who have no child or only few, marry for the 
second time. A middle-age'd widow with grown-up sons and 
daughters rarely takes a second husband. In the records of the 
village census a number of widows is found living in their dead 
husband’s house and rearing up children. There were three 
such widows in Ohumbang and two in Ehulen. It seems that 
sex inclinations play a very minor role in the remarriage of 
widows. It is the economic necessity which often forces young 
widows to marry a second husband. We have already stated that, 
as soon as a Purum boy marries he most often sets up a new 
house Avherein he lives with his wife on their joint labour. In a 
family of this nature the death of the husband before at least 
one of the sons attains maturity leads to severe strain on the 
widowed wife. Single-handed she finds it difficult to perform 
all the functions connected with the food producing activities. 
Moreover some of these tasks are essentially masculine , in nature 
and the young widow with a number of immature children can¬ 
not maintain herself on her own labours alone and is thus almost 
forced to remarry. This compulsion is all the more pronounced 
in case of childless young widow's who have either to live with 
their parents or their heirs or have to I'emarry. Even amon.g 
the Purums they, perhaps, do not find a very happy home in 
the house of their parents. From the village census it appears 
that several young childless widows had repaired to their 
parents’ house soon after the death of their husbands and were 
remarried from there. It is a custom of the Purums that a 
widow cannot take a second husband so long as she remains in 
her dead husband’s house. She may do it only after going 
over to her father’s house. 

There is no additional restriction in the choice of mates 
for the widows. The same rules of exogamy, endogamy, pre¬ 
ferential mating and prohibited degrees guide the virgin and 
the widow. The family of the dead husband has no extra 
claim over her. She may marry one of the younger or elder 
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hers of her dead husband bnl there, is" no eompiilsioh'oh 
either side.In remarriage, of / widows the bridegi’oom is 
neither required to serve the'^awn-gmhd pferiod. nor pay the 
niausheni; TJje' fiqother' takes the iihants- below-three ' jsears' -of 
age to ber new home and brings them up there till they com¬ 
plete their third year when they are handed dvel to. the, heirs'of 
her dead husband. Im this'case also;, she gets annually hfteen 
big baskets of paddy for each child, from the-heirs of her dead* 
husband as maintenance charge. The separation of the - mbtheir 
from the children'seems to exei’t considerable influence in -keep-'' 
ing the widows- away, from remarriage as. Purum mothers arex 
exceedingly/affeetionate to; their children. 


Sec. VII,'—Dea^h and Punebae . 

' Information on death Bnd . funeral was . collected fipm 
Chumbang. in 193^ and. from Khulen and Ghangnihglong in 
1936. We did mot make, any enquiry'at Tampak as it happens 
to follow the customs ,M Khulen. The author did not witness 
any' burial personally, so'/ what is recorded below was recount¬ 
ed “to him. by the villagers according to genealogical method. 

;« Death-is very-,rainly attributed to natural causes. When 
a man dies in exceptionally, old-age then only it is believed to be 
caused by natural decay; in all other circumstances . death is 
regarded, as due to the mxaievolent activities of evil, . spirits.' 
TWs the five sons of Gupram,. the thewpu of Chumbang*, died 
of the machinations of Lai-yai. and Sunglu'ul-li (sometimes 
called Sunghrul-pinu), When Lai-yai - . catches hold of a 
man he expires very soon and the dead body shows f he. 
signs of thu attack,of the spirit in the fcrfm of long soars, oh. it. ,, 
Sunghrul-ii rnanifests herself in the. , form of what we/cali 
cholera and takes away her victims one. after another- at a 
rate. This account was given by Oupram himself fyoni 
personal experience. • • , ' 

Burial - \ ■' 

A person about to die is placed oh the floor of the hCus'e, 
beside-the bedstead, upon, a mat. The head of the. mah us 


12 A Thadou widow aUo my rem^^ lier. husband’s yoimger or elder brother, 
y , (Shaw—opwdt.j'■p, (K)^'Fa. 4, by Hutton.) . • ' 
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towards the back of the house. On the expiry of the 
person, the relatives give vent to their sorrow by crying, which 
continues for a pretty long time. When the first wave of 
grief has subsided they engage themselves in making arrange¬ 
ments for the disposal of the dead body. It is washed in tepid 
water by the niaksa or in his absence by the parents, brothers, 
sisters or other relatives. The waist cloth is changed and a 
new piece is given; the upper cloth remains as it is. A fowl 
is then killed and cooked in an earthen pot and placed beside 
the head of the corpse. It is believed that the soul of the dead 
man (thaoai) comes to it. If the body decomposes soon and 
gives out bad smell it is an indication that the soul has come 
and partaken of the repast offered to it; otherwise they believe 
that the soul has not come to take the offerings. Meanwhile 
the village officers and the other inhabitants come and sit either 
within or outside the house and they express their sympathy for 
the bereaved family. They may not take anything like oi 
other edibles belonging to the house but there is no restriction 
on the zu brought by the married daughters of the house who 
come , to see the dead. This is observed till the disposal of the 
dead body. ■ 

Before proceeding to dig the grave a pig is killed by the 
itiaksa by spearing; it is cut into pieces and cooked. At the 
same time sufficient quantity of zu is also prepared by him and 
all these kept ready for the feast after burial. Though the 
rnaksd kills the pig and prepares zu he does not pay for either. 
All the expenditure is borne by the family of the deceased. 
The maksas next go to dig iihe grave. 

A coffin is matle with planks joined by rope lashing—nails 
being tabooed in such constructions.^* The head of the corpse 
together with the face is covered and bound up with the turban 
which lie used to wear while living. A part of the upper cloth 
of the man is spread out inside the coffin and the body placed 
upon it. With the other half it is covered up. The coffin is 
made exactly to fit the body which is placed on its back with 
the hands stretched along the sides. If the body be of a male, 
a chmn (chopper) and an wanchang (brass-cup) are placed 
inside the coffin. At the same time four copper coins are tied 

13 The Thaclons put the corpse in » log of wood roughly hollowed out. A piece 
of plank is put on the top to cover it before burial. (Sliaw—op, ciL, 
p. 63.) 
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?each wrist with a piece of cloth. This is-meant for pm-* 

chasing food on the Way to the other world. . When a womaii 
dies she is placed in’the cof&n-with all her ornaments on. 

.'E'Yefy.Pnruiu .village has a separate burial ground wdiich is 
■away from the'village on the, slope of a, hill. Within the burial 
ground each sib has a separate area. Women dying in child-, 
.birth are not-burie.d in this ground bujr.are hiferreddh a/place 
far away from the-.village within, the''forest,’,-where., .people'.do 
not usually go or prepare/hama. • ' ' - A . . y 

It is the duty of the maksas to dig the, grave.^'' At< first -a. 
rectangular pit is dug on the slope of the hilhto a certain depth. 
'Then, on the side opposite to the incline of the hill, .a. fcvv feet 
undef the- ground level, a horizontal. tunnel ■ is prepared. The/ 
coffin is deposited in this tunnel. The tunnel is made as .big an , 
the coffin in wffich the-body is . placed before burial, 'A'lnong/ 
the Pururns there is nO fixity about the orientation of the head 
'at the time,of burial. ' It depends'upon the incline of tlie -biirial 
•gtound. .If it be.e'ast-west, Le.-, tlie\ea-stern side.'is liigher and 
the western lower, theA the fefet-of the cofpse wfill point .tpw'mtffi 
the east and., the head, tpvvii^i'ds the west and so on.“-/In casg of 
'accidental death'the "body’ikpot buried in this sort of tunnel but 
is.Jjldced on a sfielf-.feXQavated'along one side, of the vertical pit.“ 
No coffin is made in siich cases but the dead body is tied to A. 
piece of plank and deposited on the shelf in this condition., The 
mouth of the tunnel as well as the opemside of the shelf are, 
barricaded either with pieces of stone, wooden planks or bamboo 
posts, Th©^vertical pit is next filled dp with earth. If apother’' 
person of thd-same ‘sib. dies in the next year, or any 'succeeding 
yedr this grave is, opened, the coffin is' faken out and .the bpnea ' 
in it' are collected and. tied dp. in a piece .6f cloth. ' The coffin . 
; of the recently dead -person is next' ffi-ished inside, the, tunnel' 

. and the remains, of the previods one are placed beside-.it tied up 


■'''sil?! 


'I'V 




14 AHmig tile Ivabiiis /''--W gi'a\i<) is dug’’by. t.bose AWhd,'ar^ cjoan^icted with ‘tbe 
TamHy’ .by mavmage\^wkb if«i ' . ' *(Mc.Cu]loc5h —Accopint o{ 

. . th'e VM}y of Mmnijfore, etc., p. 62.) •/ . ' •/. 

16 The LaJkher coniinoders ' are biitied ih ^uch 'tiiuhcls tbouiih'VHels- and im- , 
^ portant'persooe- have'family yanlts, po. and 

\ . 412). ,Thie’'feb,uis-.a;l&.” seem^^ to^Vh^ a s.imilaiv o 

(.MuCnilpoli'-~ep. . V Janaen grave .is iUsq of- the 


V same t^pe. hh, \p.' .i'8.) Hikton.. ^spea^a /of graves 

of similar tjtpe prevalent Shaw, does nob 


* \ tef.eir to it, ‘ /Fn.' 2 on pagev k^\6i Shawls UqteXoA TMdm 'KnUsA 

similar citstom is also ob&ened by the Xjakhers. . p.^- 

\ V \ V V . ■ ■ , . ■ . • • • ' ' ■ \ ■■ ■ ■ 
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cloth as referred to above. The pit is then filled up as be- 
But if a man from the same sib dies within the same 
year then a new grave is to be prepared for him. The grave of 
a person dying by accident is never distui'bed for any purpose. 
A man may be buried in the grave of any woman who has been 
mai.iied into his sib but not in the grave of his married 
daughter. For burial purpose there is no distinction of sib 
between a man and his wife. The wife is alwa 5 '^s buried in the 
biudal area of her husband’s sib. 

The dead body is carried by four maksas on their shoul¬ 
ders. It is taken out of the house through the front door with 
the feet in front and carried in the same position up to the 
burial ground. Friends and relatives, both male and female, 
accompany the dead to the last resting place. Within the 
grave the coffin is placed by the maksas. On the top of the 
grave a temporary platform is constructed with bamboo and on 
it all kinds of food are placed in an earthen plate. Zu is served^ 
in a chunga (section of a bamboo with one node kept intact), 
which is also placed by the,side of the plate of food. Below 
the platform a carrying basket (pai) is hung from a post and a 
spear kept fixed in the earth near by. In the basket, a gourd- 
shell filled with zu, a bow and a quiver with some arrows, are 
kept for the dead. These objects are given when the dead is 
a man, but in case of women the basket hung from the post 
is a loang (carrying baskets of women) in place of pai and it 
contains only a gourd-shell full of zu and not the weapons as in 
the former case. On the top of the platform the same food 
materials are kept as in the case of the men. 

The part played by the maksas in the disposal of the dead 
is very significant. Practically it appears that in the disposal 
of a dead body the nearest relatives of the deceased have nothing 
to do except looking on the different acts as mere spectators! 
Is it a relic of former dual organisation or matrilocal residence 
Among the Tlingit and the Iroquios of America exogamous moiety 
Organisation exists and among these two tribes reciprocal burial 
by the moieties is the custom, i.e., the members of one moiety 
dispose the dead of the other moiety. Among the Purums this - 


17 Vide anther's article on this topic in Anthropological Papers, New Series, 
No. 6, Cftlcutta Uuivereity, p. 41, eq. 
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•kibs been to a certain extent necessarily changed on account of 
the tripartite organisation. 

x\fter bnrial the members of the party return to the house 
of the dead person and each of them her hands, 

mouth and feet with w'ater provided by the inmates of the house 
and change their clothes. A fire is kindled in front of the door 
within the verandah and every one of the funeral party touches 
it there. ^ Leikhiim and khaichu leaves are burnt on this fire. 
The thenifu ceremonially cleanses the house by sprinkling 
water with tairem leaves. (In Khulen the house is again 
cleansed on the third day after death i 



of the dead person leaves the house.) 


drinks a. little zu and eats a little of tlie pig’s flesh which he 
cooked before going to bury the dead body. The tJiempu does 
the same after him and they are followed by others. Pregnant 
women may not eat this meat nor drink this zu. All persons 
may now enter the house. No genna is observed by the widow 
or the sons of the dead man either in respect of food, dress or 
general movements. The only taboo observed is that the 
widow may not remarry within one year after the death of her 
husband. 


Concept of Soul and After-life 


Information about the soul and after-life was collected in 
1932 from Chumbang which was later on verified and aug¬ 
mented in 1936 from Khulen. In both these villages we were 
helped by the village elders headed by the thempu and the 
maipas. We have also incorporated into this account incidental 
references to these topics made on other occasions. 

The Purums believe in the existence of the soul but there 
is difference of opinion regarding the number of souls possessed 
by an individual. The informants from Chumbang told us 
that each person possesses only one soul which resides vdthin 
the body and departs from it at the time of death. But the 
Khulen people spoke of five souls for each person. One of these 
closely guards the individual against evil spirits and thereby 
saves him from different kinds of diseases and misfortunes 
which proceed from these evil agencies. This soul is called by 
the Manipuri term loi-naha or companion. Another of these five 
souls causes men and women to dream and it works and 
appears in dream only. This is the dream-soul. The third is 
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shadow-soul wdiich is idfentihed wi,th. the, shadow, cast by a 
person against light. But l^he. rphection in water is not'.re-; 
garded as a soul. As regards the\ remaining twh ou^'v'ibfcr-^ ' 
mants pleaded ignorance as they w'ere not acquainted with .the , ■ 
fqrmS and activities of them. But they\told'iTs/thkh ihejt'Miad'- 
heard oh 11161 , 1 - existence from their elders.- ' -.A ' ' ' ^ 

■ '1 'After tlie death of a person his ■Mi-nciha' or odthpaiiion-soul /' 
■> remaitis'within the house for three day.S'a‘s already stated; and 

leaves it for the khnmiinng only when tlio. house is cleaned fol the 
.Second time. It is not definitely known w'hat becomes of the ,. 
other souls. Chumbang believes that all sOuls whether good of ■. 

• bad directly proceed to tlie khamnung w'here they are judged ■ 
according to their merits but Khulen holds that .only the souls 
of good persons can go to the khamnung while those of evil¬ 
doers are stopped on the avay and led to the place of punish--y. 
raent. ^ * . ,• 

■ There is no term for ‘ sonl in .Pu'rum language. We^- . 
questioned our informants from all th'e four villages orb’variohs ' 

■ occasions on- tins .point but they.' always used the- Manipuri' v’ 

■ yworcl ‘ thaorti ’ to indicate the sonl and definitely stated that 

they do not know'any Purum .equivalent for it-. -■ . 

Khulen uses the. word khamnung (a-.Purum term) to indi- 
cate the other world bul .Ghnmbang always refers to it by the 
' Manipuri terra laireppa. The khamnung is situated on the 
sfy, according fo'Chumbang, toW'ards the W'est. It is ruled 
overvby Clioih (evidently a corruption of Yama—-the ruler of 
the under-wprld according to Hindu pantheon). The souls are 
either punished- or rewarded ..according, to the nature of the deeds 
they perforni in this world. Those whp are guilty, of 
misdeeds like stealing,-Ijfing, etc., areV required to live, in pits 
of human faeces or are branded with red-hot iron os required to 
repeat their misdeeds publicly over there. The ..souls of good 
naen, that is those who have feasted , their villagei-s, are allowed 
to build their houses in the /Afl.wwzm(7, and live theie. The^i 
are later on gradually joined by their relatives, as for example^ 
their w'ives, sons, daughters, and others when the latter die^’ 
and live happily. The cham (chopper)-placed in 'the cofifin of 
. a, dead mail serves him in the khamnung to construct his house • 

^ while the pmncharig (brass^cup) is required , to keep , food and 
drink. body pf a dead 

Voman appear in the other world on the bbd;r of her soul, deco- 
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M with which she moves about in the house constructed by 
her husband who has perchance come to the kharnnimg before 
her. • 

The. life in the khavimmg for the good people is the same 
as here on this earth with the exception that there is sufficiency 
of food and no one suffers from any want thereof. But the ^ 
Purums seem to have very vague ideas about the nature of life 
the souls lead there. They are not sure whether the souls have 
got to work for their living. The souls no doubt suffer from 
the pangs of hunger and thirst like anybody on this earth. It 
is also said that sometimes these souls are bom again in the 
womb of the women of their tribe to pass another span of life 
here on this earth. The Khulen informants told us that the 
loi-naha (companion-soul) living in the khamnung has not the 
same strength which its earthly body possesses. 

Purum ideas about the -soul mid the other world appear to 
have been considerably influenced by the conceptions of the 
Hindu dwellers of the valley. The concept of retribution 
which is absent among most of their neighbours and congeners 
seems to have taken root among the Purums. Men are reward¬ 
ed or punished according to the nature of their deeds on this 
earth. Every soul cannot now go to the happy land of the dead 
where sufficiency prevails. The different kinds of punishment 
awarded to the wicked are also derived from the sanuv source 
and tallies with what is recorded in the Puranas. But in the 
definition of the good we find a glimpse of the tribal mind. It 
seems that piety consists in feasting the villagers which can 
wipe out all misdeeds and earn for the giver of feasts heavenly 
rewards. Performance of religious rites and ceremonies like 
worship of Pathien, the Supreme God, or of other minor deities 
or spirits, does not count in the matter of attaining a place in the 
khamnung. Truthfulness has somehow or other created a 
position for itself but other ethical qualities such as kindness, 
charitable disposition, etc.,, have not yet entered into their 
religious conception. The sacrifices and offerings made to the 
different deities are not meant for securing bliss in the after¬ 
life. They are required to please or appease the deities or evil 
spirits who influence the worldly affairs of the Purums and 
bring about, on the one hand, death, disease and misfortune, 
when angry, and on the other, bumper crops and other kinds 
of happiness, when satisfied. 

83-1665 B 
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, We have already said that all good persons go to the 
fehamnwngf and live'there but this only' reters to those jvho 
die a natural death and riot to those unfortunate ones who die - 
through accident- or by some other .unnatural way. Thus 
when a man dies by falling from a tree or by drowning, he is 
not entitled to enter into the khamnung. This also applies to 
persons who are Icilled by wild animals .tike elephants, tigers, 
bears, etc., and also to those who are* burnt to death. Women 
,^dying.in child-birth also share the same fate.' These souls'.'.'^ 
turn into evil spirits and roam about in the jungle and Avreak 
vengeance on spch unfortunate persons who may fall into their. ' 
clutches, ■ ; , 


\'v 
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: CHAPTER VIII 

SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE • 

Sec. I—Measures oe Time 

The Pur urn calendar is much influenced by the MeithelSi 
The year consists of twelve lunar months and is divided into two 
seasons namely summer or kalel and winter or phalvi. Each 
of these seasons consists of six months. The summer however, 
is further subdivided into two equal parts of three months each. 
The first three months of the year (namely Sajibu, Kalel and 
Inga) are real summer while the next three' are known as 
shurpi or rainy season. Winter has no minor subdivisions; 
autumn and spring do not appear in the calendar as they hard¬ 
ly exist in these hills. Each month consists of thirty days and 
is divided into two parts of fifteen days each.^ These divisions 
of the month have no name. The division of the month is 
based on the phases of the moon : one part starts from the day 
following the Fullmoon day and the other begins from the day 
following the New Moon day. The Fullmoon day is called 
hlathul and the New Moon day as hlathar. There is no name 
for each day of the two parts of the month nor are the latter 
divided into weeks. The Purums have no clear idea about the 
number of days of the year and we could not find out the means 
adopted for adjusting the lunar year to the solar one and there¬ 
by to the seasons from year to year. It was pointed out to the 
informants that if they follow the lunar calendar without proper 
correction then after, say about forty years, the months includ¬ 
ed tinder summer will go over to the winter and vice versa. 

I This was too much mathematics for them to understand and 
they could not give any satisfactory solution. In actual prac¬ 
tice however nothing like this has as yet cropped up which 
shows that there is a method of correction but unfortunately 
our informants were unaware of it. 

I Cf. Lakher system which is almost similar to that ol the Purums. (Parry - 
The LakherSf p. 192.) . 
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The namei? ' 6f the twelvA monthg^ of the '>yegut' alfe ‘giyerr 
below together with/'their Mahiguri English, eqhivale^nts^ 

They are .arranged in order from the first month of;the yean 


Pumni' Calendar 


PUEUM MANIPUEX ENGLISH 

S.EASONS 


1. 

Sajibii 

Sajibu Aprii-May ^ 

SumiAer 

* /■A' . . 

2. 

Kalel 

Kalel May-June ( 

(proper) 

KALEL 

3. 

Inga 

Inga June-July j 

KALEL 

or 

4. 

Ingel 

Ingen July-August ^ 

Bainy 

.Summer 

5. 

Tliaoal 

Thoual August-September ( 

Season 


6. 

Langpan 

Langbol September-October ) 

SHUBPI . 



7/Mera Mera October-November 

8. Hiaiigkai Hiyan- November-Decembei 

gei 

9. Painu Painu December-January 

10. Wakcbing Wak- January-February • 

ehm^. \ ’ 

11. Phairel Phairel February-March 

12. v iaamda Marcb-AprU 


PHALVI 


or 


f Winter 




V. clay and/the following night are* dMded' "into eleven 

' ' ’ parts',.as giveh.'helow. The day starts with^ the, cock-crow.- 
, ; 1. Ar-hiihg (cckjkhjrpw). . ‘ . 

. v' 3 . Khan-war‘(breafo of ■da.y). 

‘.V. .’a’S* Ni-sh^c ■'.^shn-rise) 

Ki-'dnng-ina'(before''^idday). ■ ' 

. \ v*v .h.^\Ki-dhh^. (midday 

k'-' Ay.;6. ■■Mthang->ai' (aft^^^^ « ' 

\\\\ V,''v(./-M-fa (shh-s^^^ , 

B'.n Kol-a.l (after sunset, but before darkness has crtme over).’ 
> * ' '■ » • .. \ ' 

■9.V Ya-chang/b^inning of night)., ' * ■ , 

\\10. •A-thim (complete darkness has enveloped the earth). 

' 11. Nong-jai (niid-night)','-, 

After nong-jai knothef . day. begins Vvith.' ar-rhung or .cock¬ 
crow, .yery short period of limo is galled nga-hak-tja. . 

' '■ ^ ■ '■ ^■ 

, SpC’., il—M eASURKS OP. iiENGTH- ■ ’ 

/ ' There' are ttyo ‘sy&temg of measurihg' length.'-. Of.ie -of them 

is calculated with the * breadth of fingers,’ while the pther 
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starts with the distance between the tip of the thumb and the 
tip of the index finger when the fingers are placed side by side, 
and ends with the arm-stretch. The first, is generally used 
when comparatively short lengths are to be indicated. The 
two methods are given below 


First Method 


-middle and index- 


2 . 


3. 


4 . 

6 . 


Kut-ani (width of twD fingers- 
in juxtaposition). 

Kut-inthum (width of three fingers—index, middle and 
ring fingers—in juxtaposition). 

Kut-inli (wddth of four • fingers—^index, middle, ring 
and small fingers—in juxtaposition). 

Kut-pakhat (width of five fingers of one hand). 

Kut-pak-ani (w'idth of two palms or ten fingers). 


In this way short lengths are expressed. Measures of 
thickness and .width are also generally indicated according to 
this system. 


Second Method* 


2 . 


3. 


1. Khui—The distance between the tip of the thumb and 

the tip of the index finger when 
these two fingers are placed side by 
side in contact wdth one another. 
Uchi-liap—The distance between the tip of thumb and 
tip of index finger w'hen the fingers 
are spread out to the utmost extent. 
Hapha—The distance between tip of thumb and tip of 
middle finger when the fingers are 
spread out to the utmost extent. 
Hu-ning—-Tip of middle finger to end of radiale. (cubit) 
Ban-chan—Tip of middle finger to the top of shoulder. 
Tha-khai—Tip of middle finger to the middle of sternum. 
Wang-ma-ning-tul—Tip of middle finger to the farthest 
end of the shoulder blade, on the 
other side. 

Lam-ha—Tip of middle finger to tip of middle finger 
on the other side, (arm-streteh). 


5 . 


6 . 

7. 


8 
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This method of measuring length is used when dealing with 
comparatively longer distance. Very great distance is measur¬ 
ed by day’s journey. We tried to find oiit measures of area but 
were not successful as our informants could not grasp the idea. 

Though height may easily be expressed with the help of any 
one of the two methods described above, the Purums use a 
different system for indicating it. 


Measures of Height 

Ke-hong ... ... from ground to the ankle-joint 

Ke-rai ... . ,, ,, calf 

Khuk-bo _ ... ,, ,, ,, knee 

Ikir-jum ... ' ‘from ground to the middle of thigh 

Hontar .. . ’ ' ,, ,, ,, top of thigh 

Kpng ... ,, ,, ,, waiet 

Pang ” >• " below rib-bones 

Yak-par ... „ „ ,, armpit . 

Ling-ehong ... ,, „ ,, shoulder 

Hong ... ,, ,, , ,, neck ' 

Bao ... ,, ,, ■ ,, mouth 

Nhk-lung . ,, y „ nosetip \ ’ . 

Mit ... * V eyea'- 

Kur ... ' ;,'\-.e^r8 ' 

Bu ... i,' ■ Qrown .of'the, headj 

The -three different systems of measuring length amohg- the'. 
Purums are absolutely based on the human bd4y 'which perbg,p8 
proves, their great antpiuity and natural simplicity. In a\few 
.^x^sOs the terms have been coined with the help of foreign words . 

•bih that ^as not in any way affected the systefns. Nowadays 
\ Ibe^, have* come to .know the English linear measures which are 
^.imposed upon them .when''they come to purchase articles like 
. niill-mado. cloth in fhb market. Most of them do not under- 
'. stajKl tbis type of rneasurement and it is not strange that they 
• .'ate .soruetiniies .cheated by^the wily merchants. Among them¬ 
selves they n^er. use it.\ 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

• 6 . 

■ 71. 

8 .' 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 .. 

is': 

•14. 

. 15. 


'Ov/ 


. SEci —^Measuees OP Capacity ■ •' 

. ‘ V ■ The quantity of a •thing is hot expressed in weight bht by' 
•. • volume. They have np. weights and no balance. We did hot* 
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find the weighing-beam or steel-yard or the ordinary 
balance, but we think this condition will not continue for long. 
When they go to the market at Waikhong they have to purchase 
things weighed with tlm balance. The measures of capacity 
which they use are given below. They also show the intimate 
relation between the human body as well as domestic utensils 
manufactured by the Purums themselves. 


1. 

Mut-kha 

—one handful. 

2. 

Kutu-ha 

—one palmful. 

3. 

Kutu-ani 

—two handfuls. 

4. 

Tingkur 

—a small basketful (as much as a man can 
eat in one meal). 

6 . 

Tai-akha 

—one basketful (about 40 lb). 

6. 

Lan-ha 

—one carrying basketful (about 80 lb). 

7. 

Kok-ha 

—one big basketful (this type of basket is 


8. ,Pang 


used to store paddy and may contain from 
260 lb. to 400 lb. There is no fixed 
size for siich baskets). 

-A very big basketry vessel usually kept in 
the granary. This may contain from 30 
to 50 carrying-basketfuls of paddy. 


The suffixes ‘ kha ’ and ‘ ha ’ are abbreviations of ‘ akha ’ 
which means ‘ one ’ in Purum. 


Sec. IV— ^Numerals 

The Purums do not exactly follow the Meithei system of 
counting. They have ten simple numerals at the beginning 
and the rest are formed on the basis of ‘ tens ’. The multiplier 
follows the theme and is itself followed by the addendum. 
This is similar to the Thadou system except that the conjunc¬ 
tion ‘ le ’ which comes between the multiplier and the adden¬ 
dum among the Thadous is not used by the Purums. The rela¬ 
tion with the Lushei system seems to be even closer than this. 
The first part of the synonym for 100,000 ‘ lakh-akha ’ seems 
to have been borrowed from the plains of Assam or Bengal. 



EOKUMS : A-N OLP KUKI, TRIBE OF j\IANIPUB- 

: in;RUM NUMEliAL8:tipMPAaiBD WITH THABO^,‘OUSHEI' AND 
■MBITJOSI -NUMERALS'• ^ 


English 


TbaSdu . 

Lushei - 

Meithei 

;i. One » 

Akha' 

Khat 

Pa-khat 

Ama 


Ani • . 

Nt 

■Rahnih 

Ani 

3> 'Three 

Inthum • 

Thum \ ‘ 

Pft-thuin 

Ahum 

4. 'T’onr 

Inli / . * 

Li \ ■ 

Pa-li . ' 

Mari 

5, Five 

Hanga > 

Nga- ■ _ ■ 

Pa-nga* , 

Manga 

6* Six 

Aruk 

Ortip 

Pa-ruk 

Taruk 

7. Seven 

Sari 

Sagi 

Pa-sari 

Taret- 

8. flight 

Aret 

Get 

Pa-riat ' ‘ 

-Nipan 

9 ifine 

^u 

Ko , , 

Parkuii^ 

Mapan' 

10. Ten . 

' Ashom 

Sotn ' 

Shorn ' 

Tara 

11. Eleven 

Shom-akha 

Som le khat 

Shora-Ie-pn- 

khat 

Taramathoi ^ 

12. Twelve 

Shom-ani 

Som leNni. 

Shom-le-pa- 

Taranithbi ', 


^ > • 


. hnili 

and so 

oh in this 

way up to nineteen'. 



20. Twenty 

Shom-ni 

Som ni 

Sbom^hnih 

Kul 

21. Twenty-one 

8hom-ni-akba 

Som ni le khat 

Shom-hnih-leh 

> Kulama (?) 



pa-khat 


80. 'Thirty 

Shom-thuih ^ . 

Som ^t)intn 

. Shom-thura 

Kunthra 

40. Forty ■ 

Shorn "li ‘ 

. Sotn -U ' 

Shorn li 

Niphu 

50, ' 

Sbora-anga 

^ Som nga . 

'Shom-nga ' . 

Yangkhai 

■60^ Sixty ' . 

Shorn-i'uk 

Som gup 

Shom-ruk , • 

'‘Huraphu 

70. Seventy 

Shorn-sari 

Sord sagi 

Shom-sari 

Humphutara 

80. Eighty 

Shorn-ret 

Som get 

Shorn-riat 

Mariphu 

90. Ninety 

Shom-ku 

Som ko 

Shorn-kua 

' Mariphutara 

One hundred 

Ri~aha 

Va khat 

Za khat 

Chama ' ., 

Two hundred 

Bi-ani 

Ya ni 

Za ni 

Chani 

Three hundred 

Bi-athum 

Ya thum 

Za thum 


Pour hundred 

Bi-ali 

Ya li 

Za li 

X"'' 

Five hundred 

Ri-anga 

Ya nga 

Za nga 


Six hundred 

Ri-anik 

Ya gup 

Za ruk 


Seven hundred 

Ri-sari 

vYa sagi 

Za sari 


Eight hundred 

Ri-aret 

Ya got ■; 

Za riat 


Nine bundled 

iRji-aku , 

Yako^ . 

Za ku'a . 


One thousand ' 

Li-shihg-ba 

■■ ■ . . 

.'Sban^. • '• 


Ten thousand 

Li-ahing-sliom 


Shing , i 


One lakh 

Lakh-akba 


’X ■ 


V.. Src,\\'—-Points'of'TT iE.'f!oMi>Ass ■ . . 

■* ' .'THe. -four points af the' co'ippass.'lire-'ni-sfeo (east), ni-thk 
.(AVes)i)i ' awhng (north) arid ' hlang-ting (south).' -iVi-A/to-and 
ni-t\(ik. -seem'to he connected wiih ^lthh rising--and, setting of' tb's 
.hun (tii), -The-F upward , direction . is calied .chivng-teng ' and 
Aqwnvfsxd one thqi-teng.. The* four ' corners havd no Purum 
termis but are at present'indicated with- the '■Manipuri terms. 
When describing the-spirits Df the different directions we found 


miSTffy 
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that these terms are not used except atvang 
haps a Meithei term adopted by the Purums. 
nong-chuh are evidently taken from Meithei. 

Sec. VI—Eclipses 


which ia per- 
Nong-pok and 


We have stated elsewhere that solar eclipse is believed to 
be caused by a black dog devouring the sun (ni). This dog is 
nowadays identified with Arahuketu (Kahu Ketu). The lunar 
eclipse is also due to the sahie reason. On this occasion the 
moon (hla) is devoured by the dog ,or rather Arahuketu. The 
Pnr nms do not sle^p M long as the solar or lunar eclip.s^'lasts. 
^Morebver weayihg.i^'t^bQoed duringUhe solar eclipse. ' 


'' 


% > , I ' \ \ 


V * •>. 


. N 
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CHAPTER IX 


MUSIC AND DANCING 
• ■ Sec. I—^Music , ■ . . . ' 

: Music, "boih Vocal and in^trumeutal, often euliveus the life 
of the Pururns. Ou public festive occasions, such as the worship 
of Nurtgcburtgba, music'and dancing form the most important 
items of entertsifimeut. It has been stated that on this occa¬ 
sion the villagers, both male and female, married and un¬ 
married, begin singing and dancing in the laman from about 
10 A.M. and continue right up”to 3-30 p.!\r, and this programme 
is repeated from day to day for seven days. The worship of 
Sabuhong is another public occasion when the villagers indulge 
in dancing and singing for a day only. Social gennas like to- 
lai-hong and thien-hong-ba, performed by individuals are also 
occasions of great festivity in which villagers are invited to the 
house of the performer where they pass the time in dancing, 
singing, drinking and feasting. In the thien-hong-ha gmna tho 
festivities continue for three daysi On occasions of marriage 
as ■well as when village officers are installed, dancing and sing¬ 
ing form important features of the ceremonies. 

The most important musical instruments of the Pururns 
are the sarinda, rotchem, drum, horns of mitliuns and the gongs. 
(Plate XX, Figs. 77—81.) The sarinda is a stringed-instrument 
hollowed out from a single piece of wood witli a curious shape. 
(Plate XX, Pig. 78.) The upper part of this hollow is left 
open. The instrument is played on in an almost vertical posi¬ 
tion with a bow. It is also a common musical instrument of 
rural Bengal arid has most probably entered Manipur from its 
western border. The name of the instrument also points to 
the same conclusion. The roichem (Plate XX, Pig. 80) is the 
bagpipe of the Manipur Hills and is a. very common instru¬ 
ment of the Lushei-Kuki tribes. It is made of a number of 
reed-pipes inserted into a gourd-sshell. One of these pipes is 
the month-piece. Different notes are produced by varying the 
length of the pipes. It is a very common -w'ind instrument 
found in almost every hill-villago of Manipur and has a wide 
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distribution, outside this State, in Assam. A similar instru¬ 
ment called c/ieN(j' Ja, foundk i'b Chin^ ^b has a greater num¬ 
ber of pipes and,, is t)f\Veiy’ancient date. It is hot impossible 
that the rofchew is derived from this Chinese instrument.^ 

The drum (Plate XX, Fig. . 77) is made of a log of ivang 
tree, the inner pprt of which is schoped out. At both ends it is 
covered with hide preferably of deer. The pieces of hide at 
both bDds are kept in ■ pOsitiep and stititehed at the sarne time 
by, means of narrow strips of bide passed through the perfora¬ 
tions on their borders. The hide is prepared by keeping it un¬ 
der water for a day and then cleaning it by rubbing with the 
edge of a knife. The drum is generally kept hung up within 
the house and'brought out only on two-occasions, according to 
Changninglong, at the time of the worship of Nungchungba. 
Any one who brealrs this taboo is fined one pig and a jar of zu. 
But this does not seem to be observed by -alb the villages. At 
Khulen a dance was organised by the youth, of the village in 
honour of the present writer in which a drum was played upon. 
We did not liowever enquire whether there are different varie¬ 
ties of drums from ceremonial standpoint. 

To keep company with ^the vocal music vdQiun horns and 
gongs are often beaten upon'with'sticks. (Plate :.XX, Figs. 79 
and 81.) These are the few musical instruments of the Purnms 
which break the monotony of their life. Dancing - is almost 
always accompanied by vocal music. A number of Purum songs 
sung” on different occasions are given below. They were freely 
translated by our interpreter Mr. Kampu with the help of the 
Purums themselves. 


Marriage Song 


Oni jui kilha ohe jwi hilha 
■ Changft jui kilha sante jtci suh 



" in tfee; 'G^tknf of the Indian 
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PURUMS ; AN OLD KUKI TRIBE OP MANIPUR 
Funeral Song 

Ghini mi tUi-^gang von tui changpi jui tui malum nko ! 
Rdtsia voretao wangrna ningthou ngoupanpi ! ! 

Pree Translation 

Ourfellotv frieiid is dead and falls like the trunk of a 

banana tree. 

His countenance has become pale and he has gone leaving 

us forever in great sorrow. 

To-lai-hong-ba Song 

Karengo ahrao rengo snn sum ahra, 

Sitai phantang ahrae : 

Our chief or khullakpa is very handsome and good and the 

dolai is also very nice to look at. 

Rengin lam rengin lam hotin rengin lam 
Michungah mo rengin lam 
'Michungah mo rengin lam 
Somju iheipa jung kaidom 

Our chief’s dancing is very good 
You are dancing on the dolai 
You are dancing on the dolai 
1 want you to drink my wine. 

{Note —In Purum language ‘ reng ’ means ‘ chief ’ and ‘ ka ’ means 
‘ our.’ So ‘ kareng ’ means ‘ our chief.’). 

Nungahungha Song 

SaUo lamnu rimle vdi in luttai 
Umtui kunga sakam kei o 
Ajek sengri hojai. 

Free Translation 

Every tribe has dancing 

Our Nungchungha god is also very liandsome like the 
striped skin of a tiger Which lives near the water. 







. PLATED 

PuruiffInstruments. 


.77. Priim 


Mitbun horn. 


IS Stringe4*iD9triiDQeiit {Sarinda) 


Pig. 80^ Bag-pipo {RotcJiem) 















MtTSlC AND DANCUNO .. 

Pamjai a panmingbang kaniwghang 
Rangsel von rihik iui 
Mirirona mirironchan run etipa 
Miri ronthei chanio-e. ' 



Freo fmmlation' , 

Hanging on the side of the mithun • 
a tiger is biting it. - . ■ 

It is 'on a higii motihtain' 

• and it is dead., -. ’ ,' ; 

% * > * * ' **- 

’ hove Songs \ ■ ‘ 

/ . (Sung-by a. y bung man) ’v ' 

' de 'dio \ iQkiing -thdng .van timhel homo. 
Diol Simlei- tensang kaihal komo ■ 

Dial Simleihoiha,ngifngui o\ ana. 

■ , ■ ■ ' Free •'Frapslation ' \ . • 


\ v ‘ 


6h\my clearest ! Though the/sky above falls-d6wn,, _ 

Dearekl Though the wliole. world (earth?) - craeks; ' ■' 

-Dearest! Let us not forsake each other but live or die in the 
, ' ' - V same spot- 


,\\;v- -A'- 

\ \ V ' ' 




V \ 


(Sung by a young, woman) 

. Arei kala kaditchu 
“■ , Rengrei kala kaditchu 
Dial Achul hunga,. 

... . Achul rengrei kaditthei ana. 

Free TransJalion 


the flowers that,I likb be'St < 

V Of . the rengrei flowers ' that "I . liKe best 
Dearest[■ I like yo,u best 


V 


Ak the rengrei flowei' which blossoms in the oltf field. , >. > 

■ V (Note—Tils''• old field ’ referred to here is the abandoned .j7tww field . 
•' ■ V where the rengfrei flowers blossom in abund«n6f-) ^ 


A » 



tmsr/ff. 


PUROMS : Ai? OLI) KtfKI TWEE OF MaMPUR 

Sec. ,II— Dances 

There are different varieties of-clances among the Pururas 
none of which seemed to be sprightly except one in which the 
men only dance in a circle with clubs in their hand. This is 
perhaps a weak imitation of the war dance of some of their 
neighbours. The most common form of dance is the one in 
which both boys and girls take part. The boys are either 
placed in front and the girls behind, or they move together in 
a circle (Plate III, Figs. 10 and 11). The boys Spread out their 
hands laterally and the'girls extend the upper arms only but 
keep the forearms in a more or less vertical position. Both the 
groups move the palms only all the while, keeping the rest of 
the arm in a fixed position. The steps are not at all lively 
and the pose gives an air of relaxation. The music is monotonous. 







■• V ' CONCLUSION 

. Sec. I.— Acculturation ', .' 

^ *■ s, 

In the preceding chapters \t6 haVe passed, through .the 
different a.spects of the life of the’PuTums. It i^QV remainh to 
pause and 'find out whal( recent or remote influences liave help- 
•(kI ,to . giye them their presqjit 'slmpe.- -Prom earlier-accounts, we' 
iearh that th&.'Puruias along with\the^other Old.Kuk'i tribes.of 
.M-anipiir .were dislodged from , thein'c^riginal home namewhere In ^ 
the'LusHai Hills much earlier‘thah'lhe Old Kuk'i'^tribes ©f Car, - 
char. The Chiras and Anals’are naentioped in the Manipur Chro¬ 
nicles earl^ as the middle of tli^'l6th century. The Aimol 
came front Tippeirg; 'in 3,7,23 hut the\astern boundary of Tippera 
thep extended td>'the e'aj^ .of ijjiishah'Hills. These tribes were 
driven tovvards> the ■harth'lLjy-the New''-feuki tribes wlio were 
themselves forced towards the same direction, in turn, - by the 
incursions of the Lushais. The Old Kukis soughU^sheltep-in the* 
hills whicli skirt the Imphal y-allev (HI the east'and . west. • 
Isolated from , their parent stock they began lite ane,;^ in . the 
seclusion of these hills. But they w'ere not lef.f -long’-to them.- 
selves. Soon they werC followed by the New Kuki, tHbes in 
their new home and arc re thus scattered in all dh'dctions. a^ain; 
In course of .toeir , peregrinations Through the hljls ofy Manipur 
they became pyitetically isolated' in to-small grodps; In •their, 
new home they-.^;ere immediately subjected to',tire iniWence of 
,the Meitheis, who’ presented'a- higlicE culture with^ a more 
effective productive'organisation. • Manipuri culture was neither 
antagonistic nor absolutely diff'erent.'Irom that o|-.these Kukis,at 
, lfejt§t at the beginning‘of their contaet. In their, original home 
- in tiie Lushai Hills, as fW as' Ve know, the Old Kukis were sdr- 
rodnded by peoples of the same type of culture'from whom they 
Ibad little to copy. But in the new environment the-jiolitieat 
and economic superiority of tire Manipuris set an. i^eal. i^eforc 
•theih, and they eagerly began to imitate or assimilate those yle-^ 
ments of culture whicli attracted their atteation, moet. -' .Mor.p''- 



oyer, these Old Kuki tribes do not seem to have suffered from 
inferiority complex at any time after their sojourn in Manipur. 
There is no conscious attempt to preserve their culture from 
the inroads of their superior neighbours and no antagonism has 
ever been felt against it. This attitude has greatly helped in 
tlhe peaceful assimilation of traits of Meithei culture. The 
Purums have never tried to grovi' a hard shell like many other 
tribes of India by setting up social barriers to protect their own 
culture. 

Besides the Manipuris, the Old Kuki tribes came in con¬ 
tact witli a number of Naga tribes such as the Kabuis and the 
Tangkbuls, in their new home. The common traits of culture 
that we meet with among the Nagas and the Old Kuki tribes 
may be due to this contact. The New Kukis, who now forni a 
substantial section in Manipur Hills, might have also affected 
the culture of the Old Kuki tribes to a certain extent. But it 
is difficult to ascertain the amount of their influence on the Old 
Kuki tribes after their settlement in Manipur as both the 
groups originally belonged to a common culture and common 
habitat. 

In the life and culture of tlie Purums marked traces of 
Hindu influence are visible. But possibly they have not deriv¬ 
ed it directly from the Hindus of the plains of Bengal or 
Assam though it is not impossible in the case of certain other 
Old Kuki tribes, e.g,, Bangkhol and Bete, which settled in Cachar 
arid came under the direct influence of the Hindus of the local¬ 
ity. The Purums seem to have derived their Hindu traits 
from the Meitheis which has necessarily coloured them to a cer¬ 
tain degree. It is, however, difficult to assess accurately the 
extent of influence exerted by each of the different groups of 
people on the Purums. Roughly speaking the Meitheis seem to 
have exerted the greatest amount of influence on their culture. 
Next in order of im|X>rtance are the Nagas. The contribution 
of the New Kukis, as already'stated, cannot be properly assess¬ 
ed at this stage. 

Besides contact with these groups of people there are other 
factors which have deeply affected the life of the Purums. They 
are no longer absolutely isolated from the vortex of modern civi¬ 
lisation. No doubt, they are away from the nearest rail-head 
by a distance of more than one hundred and fifty miles which 
lias given them relative immunity from direct attack by 



foreign merchandise and money-lenders. But the road which 
connects Imphal, the capital of the State, with Shuganu passes 
by their habitat and is used for transport of men and goods by 
automobiles during the dry months. This brings to Waikhong 
market, thi-ough Avhich the road passes, commodities of foreign 
manufacture. Waikhong market is constantly visited by the 
Purums of the three villages situated neai- it for business as 
well as for relaxation. Tailor-made sliirts and coats of foreign 
fabric, lanterns, torch-ligiits, etc. are now seen in the bouses of 
comparatively well-to-do Purums. The relatively high price of 
such articles owing to heavy transport cost now stands on their 
Avay to general adoption. But this is not always effective. 
Thougli foreign merchandise has come to Purum home, it is still 
immune from the money-lenders of the plains. This is partly 
due to difficulties of transport and partly to the judicious laws 
of land tenure of the State as well as the nature of land-eco¬ 
nomy of the people. Investment is risky where there is no 
permanently cultivated land with a marketable value. Nobody 
would invest money against jhuni fields and the Purums have 
nothing else from which the loan can be realised. The recent 
introduction of permanently cultivated fields will sooner or 
later change the situation and if the State also relinquishes the 
stringency of the land-laws the Purums will fall easy prey to 
the land-grabbers who are sure to flock to their home. 

Pax Brittanica has affected the internal political organisa¬ 
tion of the tribe. The village officers now wield very little real 
authority. On the other hand they ha^-e to submit to a lot of 
troubles for holding these posts which no longer bring honour,, 
prestige or profit as they iised to do in the past when the arms 
of the Supreme Government did not reach as far as these bor¬ 
der regions or were not so efficient. 

In one respech the Purums appear to he more fortunate 
than some of their neighbours. The Christian missionaries do 
not seem to have turned their eyes upon them. This has sav¬ 
ed the Purums from a number of complications which usually 
follow conversion to Christianity among such ethnic gronp.s. 
State officers do not play an important role in the lilt of the 
Purums and State Service, excepting a solitary instance, has 
not attracted the Purums. They do not leave their home in 
search of employment as labourers. They live and die where 
they are born. These facts prove that whatever traces of foreign 
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Sl 


been adopted locally 


either from the Meitheis or throucfi them from the foreigners. 


We shall now try to show these influences categorically in 
different departments of life. 


the 


It is difficult to picture exactly the nature of economic life 
of the Purums wlien they entered Manipur. From the meagre 
accounts of McCulloch and Brown it niay be gleaned that they 
practised temporary hill-cultivation {jhnm) as the most import¬ 
ant source of food supply and this is still tlie foremost produc-' 
tive system among them. But the example of the valley dwel¬ 
lers has deeply influenced the Puriims'. in this respect. • We 
have already sboum in a previous chapter tluit there is d atehdy . 
growth of plough-cultivation among the Purums.. In fact new\ 
villages iiave beeii established with an eye to tliis factor, and % 
families are migrating towards tlie valley leaving thdif home on ;' 
the hills in the'expectation of getting, land Vvhich can be jierma-' 
nently cultivated. This new orientation of-their economic sys¬ 
tem has already begun to influence the different’■aspects of their 
life such as inheritance, marriage, religion, etc. ' The Purums 
were not acquainted with plough cultivation and "its advantages. ' 

It is the example of the Meitheis which has opened their eyes 
to the better prospects of this form of cultivation. ‘They have • 
adopted it wliolesale—methods, implenieuts and even vrejigious . 
rites—from tlie Manipnfis of the valley. The names of .tiny agri-- 
cultural implements used by them in this form'of cultivation 
have also been taken from the Manipuns. In fact It is a good 
example of wholesale adoption of^- a trait-complex. Though ■ 
plough-cultivation has assuiyid-them a stea-dy supply o’f food- ' 
grains it has, on the other hand,- tied'them to tlie soil for a 
much longer period’ of thp- year which lias deprived them' of 
some of their more manly pursuits. Hunting as a supplement¬ 
ary means of supplying food-.has altogether disappeared. Traps 
and snares are set by indi^^iduals 'not for procuring meat for the 
family but as a pastime.- Organised, hunting is only resorted 
to when wild animals come to destipy the standmg'crop. Other¬ 
wise hunting- hJis assumed a ceremonial cfiaractW and is prac¬ 
tised only once a.year. ‘ The wild fmits and roots of their 
neighbouring hills and jungles no longer play any part in their 
economic life. Even at times of scarcity nowadays they do not - 
turn to this natural source of food but try to borrow money . 
from their neighbours. . • 




CONCtjtJSION 

Along with the change in the nature of cultivation there 
has been a coiTesponding change in the type of domestic ani¬ 
mals too. Plough-cultivation requires draught animals. Cows 
and buffaloes are now found in the houses of persons ■v'ho have 
cultivable land in the valley. These animals are not sacrificed 
to any deity which appears to have been the main incentive for 
keeping idomestic animals in their pure jhiiming' dsiys. She- 
buffaloes and cows are not generally milched. But nowadays 
some of the Purums take milk on occasions in imitation of the 
people of the valley. This now leads to occasional milcbing of 
these animals in some houses. But this innovation has not’yet 
changed infant diet or diet- of the sick nor have the people leal- 
ised its great food-value. Those who take it now, do it perhaps 
from a sense of bravado. 

In the matter of dress and decoration the Purums seern to 
have borrowed freely from the Manipuris. The previous writers 
on the Kukis would have us believe that the Old Kukis used to 
go about naked not long ago.^ But at present nobody can ac¬ 
cuse them of this indecency. The ordinary waist-cloth (Plate 
II, Pig. 8) of the Purums appears to be of Manipuri origin, to¬ 
gether'’with the method of wearing it. I'hejupper cloth (P)ate 
V, Fig. 14 and Plate XI, Pig. 37) they might have brought 
from their own homeland, but the turban (Plate I, Figs. 1 6) is 
of doubtful origin. Many of them now use shirts and coats 
(Plate I Fig. 5) important occasions. These articles or 
dress are made of import cloth and are sevvn in sewing ma¬ 
chines by tailors at the Waikhong market. Ihe /ah/« (midei- 
vest Plate VII, Big. 24) is a common feature of the dress of 
the young men. These are evidently loans from the Meitheis 
who also borrowed them in turn from the people of the plains 
outside Manipur. The striped phanek (Plate X, Fig. 34) 
which the Pnram women now wear on special occasions is nn- 
douMedlj- 0 { Manipuri origin and.is ou'en now purehawd trom 
the Meithei dealers in the market. Tl.e long-s eercd t'gh - ‘ ' 
ing jacket (Plate HI, Pig. 10 and Plate X, P,g. 05) made ot vel¬ 
vet or satin with a preference tor black or blue co our « i ^ 
Purum women don on festive occasions is ato borrowed o 
the Meitheis. But the chemise and blouse which are » populai 


1 Vide Shaw—'I'WoK Kukie, p. 18. I’n. 8 b> Dr- J. H. Hutton, 
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in the plains of Bengal ap(l\^^sain have not yet made .'their ap¬ 
pearance. , . ; ' . V 

Purum girls wear a number of ornaments (Plate !,X, Pig. 33 
and Plate X, Fig. 34) before marriage. These ornanVhjts have 
all been borrowed from the people of , the valley and tlmy are al¬ 
ways purchased from the dealers in thd market aud'rioiie of them 
is manufactured by the Purums theliiselxesv . After mafriage 
even these borrowed plumes are discarded CPlat(^'IV, Pig; .13) and 
married Purum ladies do not feel shy to go aliQiit witholit them. : 
These borrowed articles of decoration have hp^ ypt taken root in^ 
their culture which seems to be utterly devoid of-hll traces^ of ’al't-/ 
istic genius. The vehicles of primitive art are* their objects' 
daily use. In the culture of the Purums we do not meet with 
any expression of artistic sense save and except where they have 
come in contact with the Meitheis and borrowed- from them’. ' 
Even these adaptations have not freely flcairi.shed ■ among 
them. * ■ X ' 

In the matter of hair-dressing men and women show mark¬ 
ed influence of the dwellers of the valley. The young boys 
now rarely shave all around the crown of the head or keep, a 
tuft of hair on tlie top (Plate XI, Pig. ’36) as old ^c'ufefohis re¬ 
quire, nor do the young men wear their hair long -tiW in. a'knot 
at the back. This has given jilace to closely cropped hair espe¬ 
cially at the back (Plate II, Pigs. 8 and 9) in- the- style of the 
Manipuris. The old men, however, still pursue the customary 
fashion which will perhaps die out with them. .I?p to the fifth • 
year Purum girls keep only a small patch of hair at the back of 
the head, a little above the neck, the rest of the head-ha-ying beefi 
'shaved clean. But from the sixth year custom re(Juires’them te . 
-grow' their hair long. But this is not observed'Ao. strictly in' 
these days. The Purum unmarried girls nmv cut thd hair’ in 
the style of the Manipuri leisabis. (Plate IV, Pig. 12'and Plate X 
Pig. 34.) ' ' 

The domestic architecture of the Purums has also been in¬ 
fluenced by the Manipuris of the valley. The more substantia] 
house with four-sloped roofs, spacious open verandaTh ahd deco¬ 
rative-carvings (Plate VI, Fig. 18) on the beams is a direct’ loan 
from the valley. This type of hou.se increases ih. pumber as 
we come down to the flat country. In Klmlen At i's rare/. ?it 
Cliangninglong a fair number may be seen, while at Tampak it' 
is cbmmon. 
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The ordinary Indonesian tension-loom which the Puriims 
use is of ancient origin. But the more complicated loom on 
which the fabrics with designs are woven has been taken from 
the Manipuris. Some authors hold that the spinning wheel 
and the small ginning machine are also loans from tlie plains- 
dwellers for which, truly speaking, there is little evidence. 

The Purums do not manufacture any kind of earthenware 
and purchase all the pots necessaiy for domestic purposes from 
the potters of Waikhong. Waikhong is one of the few centres 
of pottery manufacture in Manipur. Brass and bell-metal 
utensils are found in well-to-do houses only in imitation of the 
dwellers of the valley. These are purchased from the Manipuri 
dealers and are never manufactured by. the Purums. The Purum 
householders generally make their owm baskets. But the artistic 
baskets of the Marrings (Plate XVIII, Pig. 73) have penetrated 
among them and fashionable families are sure to possess one or 
more. The big mat (Plate VI, Fig. 18) woven by the Lois are 
also found in Purum houses of affluent means. 

The entire village organisation of the Purums seems to be 
of extraneous origin. The eight village officers, each with j.^r- 
ticular duties set apart, do not appear in the accounts of Mc¬ 
Culloch, Brown or Lieut. Stewart. McCulloch, wndtng of the 
Koms, states that “ the heads of the pure Kom villages appear 
elective, and to have iro great power or perquisites. ” Brown 
speaks of the Purums as a branch of the Koms. According to 
him “ Tlie Kom villages resemble, in all respects, those of the 
Khongjais; their system of government is also similar.” This is 
probably true of those Kom villages which, according to Mc¬ 
Culloch, had come in close contact with the Khongjais and 
even had largely intermarried.^ Lieut. R. Stewart in his ac¬ 
count of the Old Kukis of Northern Cachar writes : ‘‘ There is . 

no regular system of government among the Old Kookies, and 
they have no hereditary chiefs, as is the case wdth the new ones. 

A headman called Ghalim is appointed by themselves ever each 
village; but he is much more of a priest than a potentate, and 
his temporal power is much limited.” ^ As regards the duties, 
privileges and method of appointment of the khuUahpa there is 
not much difference between the old accounts and the present 
condition. . But the other officers of present day Purum villages 

2 Vide McOulloch—account*' of the Valley of Munnipore, etc., pp. e4-6S. 

3 See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Yo\, XXIV> p. 
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appear to be eitlxer. borrowed/from th^A' 0 jie\'\Qr_iiDp'oml .by the 
Meitheis to facilitate £idiTdni§tratitfflV\\Tire an tlie 

Purnm village headman is karmg bnt MiiS^ is, now iinknovra to 
them. All the posts now bear Meithei nafnes and the, duties - 
assigned to them are also iVIeithei in origin. ■ . , ■ 

In the domain of social organisation - or ■',ra'tl:ier ' internal ' . 
structure of the tribe in particular,!-there', seeiiis. to-liave been 
little or no borrowing though there is suffieient siinilat'ity with- • - 
the Meitheis. This sinhlarity ‘is'_niost .ptobabj^ dne/to their 
participation in a common culture pattern.- all the 

tribes of this region have the same-form of intdrhaK, hifucture. *< 
In some cases however alternative Meitlipi names.for clans have 
been mentioned by different tribes. - -.Tliis igp-no '. dpnbt, the 
effect of a social desire to, show affinity with the yulture traits 
of the }x>litically dominant group. The .purams also showed^ 
this-weakness occasionally when we ilsked the names of their 
sibs, but it was only' a temporary feeling wbh'h they eonlcf/not. 
keep up jfor long After a few'minutes, uoconseiously - they / 
would . revert to their own names‘for the differeht - sibs. , 

The Puruni laws of inheritance are now passing tlirpugh a 
transitory Stagfe brouglit .about by the introduction of, plough'- 
cuhivation. Permanently ctiltivable fields with- a. regular mar¬ 
ket for sale has affected the traditional lavys of ’inheritance by 
the youngest son, which is now being replaced by. equal distri¬ 
bution among all the sons wdth a little in - excess for the 
j’Oungest. ■ '' ■ 

It is in the domain of religion'that the Puriim's have bor- 
rowed most from their neighbours, the Meitheis. Both . beliefs, 
and practices have undergone appreciable change. There .are- - 
three elements in the composition of Piirum .religipii, ri«:.,, .the, / 
ancient traits of their own culture,- the direct loa-ris- from ' the ■ 
•Meitheis and Hindu elements borrowed-through the-.,Manipnris'. 
.Nungcliungba, Ijainhel, and Lamtaiba seem be, the 

' . original iPurum deities who still hold sw'ay over the health 
productive system - of the-Purume. In addition 'to these,- there , , 
is , a number , of other evil -spirits, mainly djsease-'gndlingf, 
such .a's Lai-tbuk-pmu,'Lai-yai'W^^ whibh'fbrmAhpbahly * 

part of the old core-of beliefs. ' ^ , ' . . ' ■ 

The god Senamahi is an.importiant .deity- of the Pnrums. He . 
is at the same time the household god as w^ell* as the god ot‘^he . 

sib. He has a place set apart ak one corner of the house where > 






he is worshipped by the liouseholder wlievi necessary. Leinia- 
ril is spoken of as the wife of Senamahi by the Khulen inform¬ 
ants and Hodson refers to a close connection between Senamahi 
and Laima-ren (the great Princess) in the beleifs of the Mei- 
theis.h Senamahi’s connection with the sib among the Purums is 
through the pipa. Each sib has a gnealogical head called pipja 
in whose house the god is worshipped. With the rise of the 
subsibs the, pi/MS of tliese social groups now maintain Senamahi 
in their houses. The first fruits of the field are offered to him 
at the house of the pipa. Among the Manipuris Senamahi is 
the principal household god and in each house the south-west 
corner is sacred to Inm. There, a mat and a bamboo \essel 
are kept for his use. He is worshipped everyday rn every 
house. This is the only role in which he appears among the 
Meitheis. He is not connected with the sibs among them. 
There are Pibas among the Meitheis too but these offices have 
no essential connection with this deity. It is, however, believ¬ 
ed that formerly if any Eajkumar intended to wrest the throne 
he worshipped this deity with gold at a regular lai-phcitn. 
Though Senamahi seems to be equally important among the Pu¬ 
rums and Meitheis, his worship is certainly more elaborate 
among the former. If we assume that the deity has been bor¬ 
rowed from the Meitheis it is difficult to account for his con¬ 
nection with tlie sib. It is certainly not true that the Meitheis 
borrowed it from the Purums as the latter are held in supreme 
contempt by the Meitheis. This would suggest a common 
source from which both the communities have assimilated this 
deity. It is, however, difficult in the present state of our 
knowledge, to locate the source from which both have borrowed. 

The conceptions about tlie Irai-ningthou and Irai-leiina of 
the Purums are suspiciously similar to those of Ike Ningthou and 
Trai Leima of the Meitheis. According to Shakespeare there are 
eight gods called Magei-Ngakpa i.e., Watchers of the Directions, 
among the Manipuris. They are “ Khohru, the guardian of the 
North, Wangpurel the guardian of the South, Nongpok-Nmg- 
thau. Chief of the East, and Plang-goi Niirgthau who guards the 
West. The remaining four are not placed at the intervening 
points of the compass, but two, Marjing and Chingkei, have 
their abodes in the North-east, and two, Thangjing and his eon 


4 See Hodeoa—T/ie Meitheis, p. 98. 



Santhong, have theirs in the Soath^wsi Thsse ^^dcls are , 
sometimes spoken of'^g Lamiai or gods of the countryside as 
they are believed to have special protective powers over parti- • 
cular parts of the country. The Purums also have spirits of 
the different directions but their number is four. They V are 
Awang-haihru, Spirit of the North, Wangbarel, the Spirit of the. 
South, Nongpok-haihru, Spirit of the East, and Nongohuk-haih- 
ru, the Spirit of the West. Wangbarel is evidently the same 
as W’angpurel. There is little diffei'ence between .Nongpok 
Ningthau and Nongpok-haihru. Awang is the synonym for 
north both in Meithei and in Purum. .Khobru is the name of a 
lofty peak which rises above the northern end of the valley and 
is reputed to be the seat of Khong Ningthau, one of the nine ori¬ 
ginal Umanglais of the Meitheis, who, is identified with the 
guardian of the northern direction. Nongchuk is the same as 
Nongchup the Meithei word for the western direction. These 
facts amply testify to the Meithei origin of these Purum deities. 

The concept of the sun as tlie wife of the moon among the 
Purums cannot have any connection with the Hindu ideas about 
this deity in the rest of India. It has, on the other hand, di¬ 
rect relation with the well-known Indonesian belief. Moreover, 
the occasion on w'hicb their help is sought after by the Purums 
has no parallel among the Hindus of the plains of Bengal and 
Assam, though the offerings smack of- Hindu influence. 

The .most interesting feature in the life of the Purums is 
their absorption of elements of Hindu religion. Krishoa or 
Krishna has practically ousted Pathien the Supreme God of the 
different Old Knki tribes. He is now universally recognised as 
the chief of the Purum pantheon. The-second place is claimed 
by Aram or Bam and Mahadev. Krlslma anff'Eam are not ac¬ 
tually worshipped with offerings and sacrifices blit are only pray¬ 
ed to. But childless women worship Mahadev with offerings of 
plantain for progeny.The worship of Durga, the reputed deity 
of the plains of Bengal, has been ■fully assimilated by' the ^ 
Purums. Kali, YaniA and Bahu are also coinparativelyVancient - 
accretions from Hindu pantheon.We have already;\' 
show’ that there kre reasons to believe that some of fhese deities , 
at least have been borrowed by the Purum's dirbctly Irbm the. ;^! 
Hindus of the plains of Bengal or Assam wliile'some others they ' \ 
have assimilated from the Meitheis, not of their. prekfAt halii- 

6 See Shakespeare—Tlie Beligion of Manipur, PolUore^ Vol. XX.IV, p. ,-t2S. 
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tat, but of some other place, possibly nearer the capital, where 
the Purums perhaps passed some years in course of their wander¬ 
ings through the Manipur State. 

Hindu influence is further perceptible in their partial adop¬ 
tion of the doctrine of Karma. Every soul of the Purums now, 
cannot enter into the khamnu'ng. It depends upon the merits of 
the work.s done by the individual here on this earth, 'fhe souls 
of good men only are allowed to pass tatbis heaven while the rest 
have to suffer in the purgatory. 

Sec. II.— The Putubb 

The Functional School of Anthropology does no longer 
remain satisfied with mere recording of the details of tribal life 
as their predecessors used to do. The followers of this School 
believe that ethnographic information, .scientifically collected, 
may be utilised for the betterment of the group concerned. In 
fact they think that such knowledge is a means to an end and 
not an end in itself. Application of such knowledge for the 
improvement of the people concerned is the ultimate aim of the 
modern ethnographer. He is no longer an academician like his 
compatriots of the other day. Study for study’s sake is not his 
motive. This has led him to offer practical suggestions for the 
betterment of the people which he has studied. Though 
suggestions offered by these field-W'orkers are often valuable and 
helpful to the people as well as to the Government of the country 
they are not always above criticism. Social groups behave like 
complex living organisms. Any attempt to improve or alter 
their condition affects the even tenor of their life and sets in 
motion a large number of known and unknown factors which 
regulate their behaviour. If all or most of them are not equally 
and evenly readjusted, improvement is naturally retarded or 
even made remote. This necessitates very intensive socio¬ 
economic survey of small groups which has hardly been started 
even by modern ethnographers. Let us evaluate one or two of 
these suggestions for bettering the condition of primitive tribal 
groups. 

. Many anthropologists have advised segregation of primitive 
groups in order to save them from contact with higher civilisa¬ 
tion. In a recent publication on an Indian tribe ‘ the author 

6 Dr. Vcrrier Khvin — The Baiga, p. 515. 
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has advocated the creation of a ‘ National Park ' with a Tribes 
Gornmissioiier, an expert on the people, at its head. “Non¬ 
aboriginals should be required to take out licenses; the scores of 
vagabond adventurers that wander through the country exploit¬ 
ing the people should be removed, and others only licensed on 
Gondition of their behaving properly towards the aboriginal. 

No missionaries of any religion should be permitted to break up 
tribal life.’’ This is his idea of the.' National Park.’ Without 
going into the intrinsic merit of the idea there are practical 
difficulties towards its realisation. •_Wha^''are we*^to do. with the 
extensive culture-contapt areas-whepe’theXabqrigiifes/haVe come^, , 
to Ime amongstr the civilised? Xlt is neifhei\fdir nor. possible, to ♦' 

. ‘ ■.-drive out one section.or-the dtlier. Moreover jXit possible or . , 

_ advisable to-keep thd aborigines hut 'of contact wifh thtj civilised 
' ’ forever? Is it essential or inevitable for his 'protection and 

, betterment? To us, it appears like an attempt to stem the tidal 
bore. Modern civilisation with its railways, automobiles, aero¬ 
planes, telegraph, telephone, wireless, and hunderd other means 
■of rapid communication, has conquered time and space and has 
spread out its tentacles far into the heart of the country. It is 
not easy to check its advance; but at the same time, it is not ad- 
. visabte to place the aborigines face to face ivith this heavy onrush 
to be swept away. Civilisation to the savage, is sopjething like,^. , 
-aii intoxicaiing^stimul^t which-is cqnd'ucivh to. healtli fi'hen ’ 
propetfy'.adiliinistSrcfl'but causes ^sease, or deatir w^han the' ' 
control is removed; This is hok all; we-, ma-y *-keep'.aw'ay - the 
ordinary vagabond or nnscrupulous. exploif’er from-the %'■ National 
- .Park ’ but what about, the foreigfi-cajntalists who'establishes his, 

.■ cash-crop garden, or digs deep into-the.heartmf Mother Barth- ' 

' for her hidden treasures or sets up'huge fahtorieX where man is^ . , 

’ , • turned into machine.' Tlie ‘ ■Nationhl Paid; ’ is -hot immuiia'-- 
frpip his attack.', .The author"'does not suggest any means-fq .y,' 
keep him out pf it. - The capitalist is more dangerous' thaii lhe ’-- 
■-.^■■-i^st. tJnder ■the. cifciunstanees'-sethng up of ‘ National ■Palis '’ ;■ 

■. . '.->viH•■not'save the prim.iti've peoples from their mevitable fatoi . 

■ /•' Preyentiom is of course - better than cure, but wheii it-is. hot "pos- ’ 

■ ’.•sible to'prevent we .should better try to cure. . u ' 

. ' , . • ; In another part nf. India att’enipts -have been .made, to-inV' 

• ' '■. prove' the.conditiqri-of a grp.up-of.'people who vii’lhallj form, the • 
i - .lowest rung of the. Hindu siocial-system,'by a method V(diic.fi'i8 ■ 

’ diagonally-opposite- tqjhp one advocated' above. . The. ostensible- . •. 
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means of liyelihobil. of flm Nayaclis il ‘to beg^ biit.'fTiis is ^ pre¬ 
carious means\of existence. '-Mr. .Conolly;, the DAfrict ’OolleGtor, 

made the first attempt to wean them over, from begging and give 
. ■. 11 - 1 _ 



them land to cultivate near • Calicutnear _ about 18i>0..‘ ^ 
colony was later on taken over’by the'Basel Mission,but iimoyld 
not flourish as all the inhabitant's, except three, abated'Islarii 
and merged ih. the Moplah group. Near about’ 1920 the (Ipchin 
State undet; thi,a|)le guidance of Sk Vijayaraghavaeha,r>'ay the 
then DiwMy'made another attempt to reclaim them.. , Tire 
scheme was'pot, hoWeyer, .initiated from.any humanitarian point 
of . view' . vThh'Eroteetor of fhe Depressed Classes of Cochin 
State wrot 0 .’in''a^)etter-. “ Ag their (NayaditO . numbers incV.ea;sed, 
begging expeditions'to the haupts of civil ishd men became more 
frequent, ai^d their _ .vociferous • shouts to ‘ attract attention and 
enlist sympaidiy began to be.looked upon as- -a nuisance to tlie 
people, so mueh so, the Government Avas forced to take steps to re¬ 
claim them.”^ Settlements were’ eMablished in different- parts 
of the .State and the Nayadis Avere induced to settle there. The 
State made elaborate arrangements for helping these poor people. 
To each familyya small patch of land had Ireen given Avherin it 
AA'as expected to raise its food grains and thefeb)'learn the 
methods of cultiA^ation. Arrangements vA-ere made to teaeli 
them weaving,''mat-making and similar other industries. - Poul¬ 
try farming micl also been introduced and encouraged. ' Schools 
Avere establishedAto give free education to Nayadi boys and they 
were even given •• the midday meal. Wells had been sunk iti 
these colonie? by the State fo supply them AAoth pure drinking 
water. - 'Cloanlmess was not only inculcated in Avords but AA as 
encouraged .by free distrihiition of clothes. The State also 
looked after their spiritual interest and had established Bhajan 
Mutts or Prayer Balls in these colonies.This scheme appeared 
to be liberal in its outlook and fairly complete' in its scope. As 
a result there had been some improvement in the condition of 
the Nayadis of these colonies. The Madras Government also 
tried to improve, their condition by giving them land and also 
employment vih Government concerns. There has also' beep 
priA'ate- attempts by. -individuals to ameliorate Their condition. 
But ■everywhere, the Cochin State scheme Avag adopted Avitli 
slight'alterations or modifications. These attempts hoAvever 


. 7 ,A/Ai^Yappa;B' and Phgsiml" dHth^op.oiogy of the NaiJfid is nt ' M<ilahhrr.' 

’ '■ ’ 'p. 91. '■ ’• ■ ' ' 
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lave not borne the desired fruits. The Nayadis have not turned 
out good labourers either in the field or in the factory. Their 
old habit of begging has not been altogether given up. The 
weaknes.s of the scheme lies in its very philanthropic nature. 
Free distribution of food, clothing and shelter and free educa¬ 
tion cannot go on for ever, nor can they be provided for all the 
Nayadis and similar other castes of the country. It is evidently 
a temporary measure to wean them over from’their disreputable 
means of livelihood. But, we are afraid that the scheme has 
defeated its own purpose by being too liberal in its scope and 
action. It has naturally destroyed individual initiative : when 
everything is found without asking, it is difiicult to expect even 
a normal man to move about and work for himself and his 
family. The colonies are really charity homes and the Nayadi 
instead of going from house to house find everything in 
these colonies without shouting. It is very doubtful whether 
the example of these colonists will improve the condition of tlieir 
less fortunate brothers w'ho have not been able to secure a rest¬ 
ful corner in one of these colonies. 

The Purums of Manipur, w'ho have been deeply influenced 
by the Meitheis during the last hundred years, are now going 
to step into a new phase of life with the recent introduction of 
the traits of modern civilisation among them. We shall try 
to indicate in the barest outline how this contact can be adjusted 
to better the future of this little-known group of people. 

In suggesting measures for the improvement of the Purums 
we shall confine ourselves to the betterment of their health, 
sanitation and the material comforts of their life. We shall not 
try to prescribe for the spiritual uplift of the people as we believe 
that improvement in this sphere can only come from within and 
can never be imposed from outside. The history of Christiani- 
sation of the African tribes bears undisputed testimony to the 
failure of such attempts. 

The Purums know very little of modern discoveries in the 
domain of personal hygiene and rural sanitation. Their medi¬ 
cines, though .sometimes effective, are mostly based upon 
magico-ieligious ideas. Many of the diseases, according to 
them, are inflicted by evil spirits whose displeasure they incur 
now and often, consciously or unconsciously. Treatment follows 
aetiology. Priests and magicians are employed to coax and 
cajole the spirits responsible for the ailment. Sometimes herbal 
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dicines are also' administered but even these often show un¬ 
mistakable signs of magical origin. ’E^is, unf^tunate ignorance . 
about the real causes of disease is mostly-responsible for untold , 
miseries and a very high death rate. To this is-,also to be added 
their utter indifference to personal hygiene Vhd rural sanitation. 
There is practically very little attempt'-, to k^ep their village, 
their domicile or even their own person, .clean.The* domesbte 
architecture is defective from hygienic standpoint. Air and 
light find little opportunity^ to enter iiito their huts. The smoke 
from the hearth begrimes the entire^ inner side of' the house 
together with the domestic utensils wlrich are.not in coiistant 
use. The clothes ar-e rarely washed and bathing is/- hardly 
resorted to. The drinking -water is drawn from,'polluted sources 
and the food is not always properly balanced.'" Over and above 
these, their treatment of the enciente, oT.the,' parturient and of 
the newly-born infant also shows the sam'e* carelessness born of 
ignorance. ; Moat of these miseries can' be ^easily, remedied 
through proper training, ' The people are to be" taught in a con- 
vincing\manner the sinjple’ rules of health and sanitation. Pri¬ 
mitive men are not devoid of intelligenee;-they havd, on innu¬ 
merable occasions,, showp this .by their .ready acceptaiice of im¬ 
proved tools for the advaUOpment of their material life. So, if 
only we can bring before theih in an acceptable form the simple 
principles of health and sanitation they are sure to employ them 
without hesitation. . ' \ . 

The next important item in which improvement is possible 
and necessary is material comfort^; The Purums lead a very 
simple life. Their needs; are few'and these they manage to 
satisfy in as good a way, as possible!. . In fact there is no dearth 
of food except in years of spafeity due to failure of crops. Their 
old productive system is ,largely responsible for this. Any one 
who is willing to work apd labour hard, does 'not-suffer from lack 
of food. The jhum system pf cultivation may not leave a sur¬ 
plus but no one starves unless he is averse to work or is witheld 
froni it by disease, drink, or some irrational belief , about super¬ 
natural intervention • or some other oircumstance of similar 
nature. Almost every hill village in Manipur has enough jungle 
land wdiere one may utilise any extent of land without let or 
hindrance. He pays the same tax whatever the area he may 
cultivate. In such a productive system the individual lives on 
his own labour and there is no limitation on the employmeht of 
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labour. This is perliap’s the main reason why the Assam 
tribes have not flocked to the cash-crop gardens which the capi¬ 
talists have set up at their very doors. In fact we did not find 
a single Purum who had left his home for Avork in tea-gardens, 
•mines or factories. Nor has any Purum gone out of his village 
iiome to the plains of Assam or Bengal for purposes of service 
or trade. They live and' die where they are boi ri. This has, no 
doubt, saved them from many miseries of life—social, economic 
and pertaining to health. 

Though the Purums do not actually suffer from any lack of 
food in fat years we cannot leave out of account the lean years, 
and they are not rare in their appearance. Moreover the stan¬ 
dard of living of this tribe is rather very low. Enjoyment of life 
does not mean merely keeping body and soul together. Even a 
moderate standard according to Indian and not European esti¬ 
mate is far from what prevails among this group. Dainties 
they may not have but variety in food is a hygienic necessity. 
In trying to secure a surplus of food or rather a sure and steady 
supply the more adventurous among them have adopted plough 
cultivation in the valley. But their efforts in this direction are 
limited by the price charged for this kind of land. Very few of 
them have ready cash to purchase cultivable land in the valley. 
Aloreover, in Manipur, round about the home of the Purums, 
almost every such plot is already under the plough. If the 
Purums and the other hill tribes of the locality carve out a share 
of these fields it may improve their condition to a certain extent 
hilt it will surely affect adversely the interest of the dwellers of 
the valley, whose productive system is based on this type of land 
alone. Such a scheme may- be successful where sufficient land 
df this type might be made available without ousting others. 
Otherwise it will be a mere transference of wealth from one 
group to another which will not ultimately solve the problems 
of either. Besides this, there are other factors which need care¬ 
ful consideration before a policy of this type is adopted by the 
Administration. A change from jhuming to plough cultivation 
is sure to induce changes in many other spheres of life. Truly 
speaking, it will affect the very basic institutions of the tribe, 
such as its land tenure, law, marriage, concepts of property, 
nioral attitudes and behaviours, etc. The experiment has been 
tried elsewhere in India with little success. A high Govern¬ 
ment'official tried, it among the Juangs of Orissa who soon* ate u|) 





tire «eed grains and the bullocks freely given to them and re- 
tvirnecl to their, old ways of life. The same attempt was made 
'• among tl>e Baigas as early as 1867-1869 by Sir Richard Temple 
the then'Chief , Commissioner. These people were brought down 
, from, their homes on the hill sides and settled to cultivate land 
' in the valleys. Sir: Richard started the movement from a purely 
humanitarian point of view. - His idea was •“ to civilize these 
people and make them nseful members of the Gornmonv,'ealth ’ 
but,the financial interest of the Provincial Government led 
to ‘ta, shifting of emphasis from Sir Richard Temple’s policy of 
-bteneyolent improvement for their own sake to a frank and simple 
desire'to better the Provincial budget.” Shifting cultivation 
was stopped and the Baigas were forced in certain areas to adopt 
plough cnttivation. Dr. Elwin lecords the effects of this change¬ 
over in\the following terms “ The contrast between a bewar- 
cutting, village and a ‘ civilized’ village is astonishing., the 
SGcia.l and tfeligioits .life of the latter is emasculated, void of 
reality and vigour. Materially it may be better off, but the 
■ inner-life'of the people is dying, and the Baiga of these villages 
will spon sink'tb\the dead level of apathy and futility of their 
semi-ciyilized neighbours.”® He further adds ‘‘ bewar is for 

the Baiga a fundainental social and religious need ..it is 

part of-the very stuff of the tribe’s mythology, folklore and 
poetry; to abandon it is to commit mortal sin.’ ® He emphati¬ 
cally asserts that “the policy of weaning the Baiga from the axe 
has completely failed ” and it “ should now be definitely aban¬ 
doned, and a new policy of be war-education adopted in its 
place. In the face of these experiences among the Baigas the 
introduction of'plough cultivation among the Purums may not 
lead to a,, satisfactory solution of their problems. One may, of 
course, argue that what has failed in the Central Provinces may 
bear fruit in Assam. But even this does not sound sufficiently 
liopeful or convincing. The plight of the Kabuis, who had once 
lived on tlie-liiHs and practised jhuming, points to the same con^ 
elusion. The picture of their life, as painted by McCulloch and 
Brown less than a century back, is not what we meet with now¬ 
adays in the valley of Manipur, where a large section of them 
has settled leaving their original home on the western hills. 

8 Verrier i:\mn-~The Buneja^ p.113. 

9 Verrier Mwiti—op. oit.,, p. 

10 Ycrrier E’lwin'—op;, cil.i p. 019. 






They gave up jhumimj md adopted plough cultivation and settled 
in different parts of the valley but this has not improved their 
condition on all sidesd^ So it seems that the solution of the 
problem does not lie in this direction. In other parts of the 
world, especially in Africa, attempts have been made to meet the 
situation by two rpeans namely (a) by introduction of cash-crops 
and by (b) cultivation of new food plants. Cash-crop cultiva¬ 
tion may, for the time being, introduce liquid money into the 
hands of tribal people but it is extremely doubtful whether it is 
an unmixed blessing. It lays the petty agriculturist a prey to 
tlie fluctuations of the world market over which be cannot dream 
of exercising any control. Jute cultivation in the plains of 
Bengal and Assam has ruined innumerable families during the 
world depression and it should open our eyes. But if cash-crops 
are cultivated as a supplementary means of livelihood better 
results may be expected. Such a cash-crop for the Purums is 
cotton. Bach Purum family produces a quantity of cotton 
every year in its jhum field for its own use. The stuff cultivated 
at present is not sufficiently suitable for use in the manufacture 
of finer fabrics on power-driven looms. It is the duty of the 
Administration to find out a suitable variety of cotton which 
would easily flourish in the locality and possess the requisite 
qualities and introduce and encourage its cultivation by the tribal 
people of the locality. The selection and acclimatization, if 
necessary, of the particular variety to be introduced should be 
done with the help of experts whose services are to be, made 
available by the Administration. The introduction of such an 
improved variety of cotton would not in any way disturb the- 
agricultural economy of the tribe. On the other hand it will put 
a sufficient amount of ready cash into their hands. The textile 
mills of India are daily increasing in number and they purchase 
a huge quantity of imported cotton every year. It is not im¬ 
possible to meet this demand from local products scientifically 
improved. We sliould not forget the fact that cotton for the 
famous muslin of Dacca did not come from outside India. But 
moderation is necessary and imperative when a tribe launches 
on such an adventure. Over-production of the cash-crop or aban¬ 
donment of the cultivation of food-crops may jeopardise the 
benefits expected from such an attempt. Besides cotton, several 


11 Hfxison—T/i(? Naqa Tribes of Manipur^ p. 6. 
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kinds of oil-seeds maj' be easily and extensively gtown in the 
jhum fields and they will-find a ready'^^^rna^kfit in the plains of 
Assam and Bengal. - . 

CuRivation of new’fodd-etops is a safer alternative, for'the. 
Purums than cash-crops. They may themselves consume a part 
5f the produce and place the rest for said in the local market. 
‘But there is one. difficulty .even in this sphere. The .people of 
the valley of Manipur ■,are alrnost all ;agricxilturists and them¬ 
selves produce their ovvn necessities. The land in. the valley is. 
'-exceptionally fertile and the people do,i not generally purchase- 
their ordinary daily requirements from the market except those' 
few who. demote their energy t6 one or other of the rural indus¬ 
tries or are; employed in ' fishm^^ peddling and such other- 
business. .Thus the ma^et .Ifi-Manipur is rather limited. But 
if these feod.-cropsr,ean be transported- to. places outside Manipiir 
at .a .reasonable cost the-tribal people may find an opportunity to', 

■ improve'.their condition. . .. . • ' ■ 

It would'perhaps be more'profitable to introduce fruit- 
gardening. in these hilis. Acbording to McCulloch' '' Apples, 

• apricots, raspberries, . stFawberries, oranges,'' l im es, pome- , 

grariaies,-'guavas, mangoes, and Jack-fruit are all found within 
this, mountain attain to such flavour as might 

hav^e Been'expected, from the total absence of care and skill in 

■^tlieir''euittvation; and we.can-hardly suppose that they would 
; fail to-prove as\excellent-as -the pineapple were the same atten- 
tibn.Bestqwe.d'upon-the 5 r;that ,iB. ; shown in the culture of the 
latter.”^ Oranges are gfowm in the of the western hills 

by the hill tribes but nQt_so much-on the eastern ranges. They 
y-aie'sweet and.'of fair size. , If the people are -trained, better 
results may be easily obtained'. . Pineapples may be extensively 
cultivated pn - the ,slopes-'..of.'^the . bills. Sir George Watt. 
■KiC.I.'E.i ' wrote^. in . the ^Jpurtihl’ of the Society of _Arts 
(No. ■2733,'^Voh'-LlII, p; i?62) thMin the'valley of Manipur, 
the'peack^.4he. j)ear arid apple trees were Cultivated which would 
, be quite' an'iinjiossibility in any other part of India ' at the 
^-scinae altitude^. It-is worth while to carry out the experi-- , 

• ^ slopea of the' hills. This can- only be done by the, 

Adqiiriistratiop. ■ Peacbes. and .pears grow in' abundance in the ‘ 
Khasi Hills and there -is -every possibility of success in .the 
Manipur hills too, This would, if succe.ssfu.r, open- a vast-field. ' 
for .the tribal .people, • - i-.. ; ' , - , ' ■ ' 

' 37-4665 B .- - - - •'i-- . -i• 'T-. ' ’ 
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• Wg have seen that Pnrum diet is deficient in one im¬ 
portant item. It does not contain milk or any of its products. 
.Kecently only a few persons have taken to it but it should be 
made universal. Cows and buffaloes are reared only by those 
persona who have fields in the valley and they are only employed 
to plough these fields. The cattle are not generally milched. 
This should be stopped and an intensive, propaganda should be 
launched to introduce milk as a common ei^eryday food for 
persons of all ages and grades. Every family should be induced 
to keep-cows and buffaloes for milk. There is enough pastur¬ 
age all around the home of the Turums and these animals can 
be maintained \vithout any extra cost and with the least 
amount of trouble or care. The introduction of cattle rearing 
would benefit the people in two ways at least. Firstly it will 
enrich their diet. The children, the aged, and the diseased 
will find a food suitable to each of the three classes of peoples 
mentioned above. All-round improvement of health for every sec¬ 
tion of the people may reasonably be expected with the adoption 
of this nutritious food. Secondly it will be a source of jeady 
cash in their hands. Manipuri cattle have a good reputation 
in the plains of Bengal both as milkers and as draught animals. 
The Manipur bullocks are in great demand throughout Tippera 
and adjacent districts. A ready market may thus be available 
for these animals and the tribal people might be immensely 
benifited by setting up a trade between the hills and the plains 
through the Cachar road. 

Besides cattle, Manipuri ponies were also in great de.mand 
in the plains. But with the extension of automobile traffic 
this.demand has fallen off to a considerable extent and it is 
doubtful whether it can again be made profitable. 

: : . Spinning and weaving are the two most important indus¬ 
tries of the Pur urns. Every Purum woman has her loom on which 
she weaves the cloths necessary for her family. But she never 
weaves for the market. Some of the women are expert in exe¬ 
cuting beautiful and complicated designs on their fabrics. The 
aoa-atnpi and the rangambusiin are examples of their skill and 
industry. Tnspite of This there is scope for improvement in 
•this sphere. The primitive Incfonesian tension loom which 
they Ordinarily use should be replaced by more improved ones. 
Purchase of imported yarns, especially coloured ones, should be 
stopped and spinning encouraged. Indigenous methods of 
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dyeing yarns should^ be revived. The. people should bfe induced 
to produce for the market. This may 'give more profitable employ¬ 
ment to a section -of the people.- Arrangement .should-be made for 
diseminating knowledge among them-about tlie.- type of stuff for 
which there is a demand in the market. Above all-facilities for 
marketing these goods .should be organised. 

So long we have, looked to the Jaealth, sanitation and ma¬ 
terial comforts of the.-Purvims. But man, after all, is not a 
mere animal to’be satisfied with food and health; he is some¬ 
thing more than'that. This accounts for his discontent even 
when he is well-fed and w'-ell-groomed. Even in ..the; lowest 
level of culture man hankers after some intellectual relaxation. 

■ . This.'a.ccoimts for'the various kinds “of gam es;:.aji<l - other amnse- 

-'.ments among the very backward peoples .of The earth. Purums 
had a number of manly games but many of them have now dis¬ 
appeared under the p.ressure for food-(luest. , I.t-is. not impossible 
- .to revive them provided sufficient leisure is; available. Dancing 
■, ^; and .Ringing form inevititble accompaniments,''of nvery feast and 
festivity. But creative' art, the best and the- mOst •prolific ■sourGe 
of individual and communal jdcasure, is unfortunately ; remark¬ 
able for its complete absence among the Purums. Their music is 
.monotonous; tbeit songs are common and hackneyed -and have 
. ■ no artistic beauty.around thfem; they do not really harp on the 
* (Tevnal themes of life,..- They have no plastic ari; Carving haS 
no place in their life except where they have copied' from the 
.Meithei's. ^Etching and painting do not show any'sign of their 
[.existence. Even their basketry has no; xTrtistic design. This 
singular lack of interest in all kinds of artistic activities is a 
peculiar characteristic of the Purums ■apd as not discernible, at 
least-tp the same degree, -jjmon'g other tribes; of the locality. At- 
tenipts should be made to'fill; up this blank ; it is not impossible 
to'Introduce new ideas about them. Their- folklore and mytho- 
> logy may htvstudied to,sU.pply_themes for dfamas in the pattern 
'pi’: yatras '^ the;plains. , The successful introduc- 

^ ..tipn^of thesfe-may destroy the drab monotony of their corhmu- 
' ,mrf.lite.''lntroducti9tt carvuig, etching, and painting would 
■ indeed- gi'Ve inamepse pleasure to the individual artist. But 
- . this, is not sufiicient recompense for-which one would sacrifice 

his leisure ahd sometimes even food.' Art in other primitive 
commiulities,- why pi'imitive 'alone^jeten in advanced society, de¬ 
pends on the fundamektal sdcfio-reTrgioaisPtu'g'e. Appreciation by. 
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one’s Beighboura and associates leading to honour and respect, 
is a more important incentive to artistic production. Beligious 
merit also has induced individuals to production of artistic ob¬ 
jects. But these incentives are not at present found among the 
Purums and until and unless-sixch a basic condition is created 
one cannot be sure about the fate of attempts at introducing 
art among this tribe. 

Improvement is also necessary in the method of adminis¬ 
tration pf the primitive tribes. Purum village government is a 
part of the bigger question of tribal administration in India of 
which we have tried to give an outline elsewhere. 

. These are only a few of the possible means by which the 
condition of the Purums may be improved. But every one of 
them pre-supposes some amount of preliminary training and or¬ 
ganisation. It is not only necessary in connection with the 
betterment of health and sanitation, cultivation of cash-crops, 
and new food-crops, fruit-gardening, rearing of domestic ani¬ 
mals like cows and buffaloes, improvement of spinning and Weav¬ 
ing industries, but even in the introduction of art move¬ 
ments. Education should precede every such attempt at im¬ 
provement. Naturally therefore we sho\ild try to envisage the 
type of education which should be imparted to this simple folk - 
of the hills. 

Education of the primitive is an unusually complex affair. 
There are pitfalls almost on every side; it is difficult to find out 
the narrow path which may ultimately lead to the benefit of 
the people concerned. Every scheme of primitive education in 
India should take cognisance of the three distinct lines which 
have met here: the primitives themselves have a system of their 
own Much has been more or less affected, especially in the cul¬ 
ture-contact areas, by the system prevalent among the advanced 
natives of the country. Upon these two the European system, 
or rather a poor copy of it, has been imposed throughont the 
whole country. We find its repercussions even in these remote 
hills of Manipur. Among the Purums we meet with only two 
schools of the Lower Primary Standard set up by the Adminis¬ 
tration to feach the boys how to read, write and do sums in 
arithmetic. Beyond these they have to depend on their own 
system of education. This is rather fortunate as no student 

12 Presidenial Address, of Anthropology, Twenty-oighth Indian Science 

Congress, 1941, pp. 23*98. 





went out of , these schools for any Trind of higlier education either 
within the State or outside. It has left them completely free 
from those ideas which are naturally associated with higher 
education. In fact we can begin with a clean slate. 

In drawing up a scheme for the future education of the 
Purxims we are naturally confronted with the wider question of 
primitive education in Iridia. In general outline what is suit¬ 
able for the Purums will also serve the other tribes of the coun¬ 
try, though in particular aspects there may arise some difference. 
What is the aim of education in primitive society? It is not 
merely to train a particular section of the people for a special 
purpose as has been attempted in some parts of Africa. The 
experiment at Bukoba in Tanganyika Territory was intended 
to produce a class of leaders mainly from amongst the sons of 
the aristocracy who would play an important part in the future 
development of the country. The Native Administration School 
at Kizigo, Tabora, intended for the sons of subordinate chiefs 
and village headmen, also cater to a particular section of the 
community and not to the entire body. Moreover they lay more 
Stress on the political side and less on social and economic ad¬ 
justments under new conditions of European contact. Such 
specialised training is not what is wanted by the Indian tribes. 
We want, education of the masses and not of the select few and 
our aim should be, in the language of Mr. W’. C. Groves “ to 
raise native standards, economic and material, moral and social; 
to improve housing and be&utify village surroundings and raise 
the standard of personal hygiene; to improve the methods of 
prodnctioh and the nature of food supply . . . ; to initiate group 
and individual economic projects which will provide the natives 
with the means to acquire European materials so as to simplify 
their everyday lives and ensure their greater personal comfort; 
... to allow more time for leisure and provide the means of 
using it wisely.’’^* The tribal people in India almost univer¬ 
sally live in isolated villages ; the village should therefore be 
made the centre of all educational activities. Mr. Grove fur¬ 
ther adds; "... education must be village-centred; and all 
projects ■ for the higher training of selected natives, whether 
I practical or literary, must be directed towards fitting into the 

U W. C, Qroves-^Native Education and Culture Evritact in Neto Guinea. Edu¬ 
cation Beaeareb Series, No. 46. Melbourne University Press, 1986, 
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. -plaii, of Village educafioii, ' Higher educatiGn ■ ' will tale 

the form' mainly of preparing Certain individuals to fit , into -the 
■genera!'system as village leaders, ae visiting or resident teaeh- 
ers .and instructors, and-as specialists in different sides of village 
developmental work.'• 

• Mr. Grove does not stop-after* merely enunciating the gene¬ 
ral principles but proceeds with the details of iis working'to<r. 
According to him there should be one teacher to every village 
and he is to be the leader of thought within the village, Each' 
village should possess a school building, a house for tht* teacher^ 
,a club house for holding meetings and organizing . amusements , 
a church, and a house for accommodating a dispensary dr hos¬ 
pital. Among the Purums_ there is no necessity for a church, 
and this'is also the case among almost all the other tribes of 
India. ■; The rwisfeangr of the Puriiins may serve the piirpose of 
the club house. In many othdr tribes the village bachelors’ 
hall is utilised for this purpose.. But these housed are .to be 
. constructed‘according to hygienic principles though local men 
and materials are always'to be used. Tiie idea is that they 
should show what improvement is possible with local men and 
materials under expert .guidaftce. They are to serve as modejs- 
‘ for'the villagers; , 

. ' In the curriculum for study, greater emphasis is. to be laid 
oh instruction in 'hygiene and agriculture. We have already 
Seen in what great need they stand for knowledge of these sub- 
• jects. . 'Th'ey. -.are -t'o be treated 'ets. the! most irnpprtant subjects 
of study. Knowledge of elernentafy science ■ should also' be im¬ 
parted along" witlr it, Training in-these subjects should always 
be accompanied by practical dem’oristraitons. The teacher nyust' 
al'ways be-c(>nsci6us-;;6f ,.the fact that- his pupils will ' initiate - 
•new health movements'"and cultivate new crops. They are Vto ’ 
be mnde fit for these'tasks. Besides hygiene;- and agriculture,' 
instruction-is also to be given in primitive arts and crafts'.' Special 
attention is to be bestowed on spinning and weaving in this arehr' 
Basketry, mat-making, wood-carving etc., should also receive ' 
their dtie-share'of attention. Training in co-operative work,is'also 
necessary especially for marketing agricultural and industrial 
products- un'der the new scheme. The idea of lams may be rtti- 
lised for organizing,bigger and more'effective eo-operatiy'e asso-' 
ciations. Both practical andgt-heore.tical; instructidn- for Ithis ptir- 
■ > . ■ 

4 ' - - 5 ■ 

14 w, 0, Grove&~-o/>. cit*, p. 1‘31. 
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pose should be provided by the village school. Tribal myths and 
legends inculcating tribal morals are also to be taught in these 


institutions. . . 

.In teaching language some difficulty may be experienced. 
Every tribe has a language of its own and in Assam their num¬ 
ber is almost innumerable. The tribal language should'certainly 
be taught, but for communication with the outside world a lingua 
franca is necessary. In Manipur Meithei serves this purpose. 
But even Meithei is not sufficient for this purpose. The Pro¬ 
vincial language may meet this necessity till a lingua franca foi 
the whole of‘India is established. Conversational ability in 
this language should be I’egarded as sufficient for out puipo&e. 

The teachers of these village schools will act as the pivots of 
the whole scheme. They will be the community leaders. They 
Avill initiate reforms in almost every sphere of life and they will 
be the guides in these activities. This would certainly necessi¬ 
tate a special type of training for them. This can be provid¬ 
ed ifl institutions particularly organised for this purpose. This 
is, in short, the type of education necessary for the primitive 
tribes. The experiences of Africa and Oceania corroborate each 
other' Indian tribes also may reasonably be expected to react 
to- this stimulating attempt. Experiment is necessary before 
final judgment can be delivered. The Purums provide a suit¬ 
able field for carrying out this experiment by their small num¬ 
ber, partial isolation in a compact area and the simple type ot 
social life and agricultural economy. Let us hope that the en¬ 
lightened Durbar of Manipur would take up the work at an early 
date so that its' tribal subjects may reap the benefit of this 
experience. 
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f=Male; F—Female; u.in»=unmarried, . 


TABLE I 

Genealogy oF Chongshel, Luplakpa of Pueum Ghumbang, 
Clan—Makan, 1932 

M Sandmng— F 


M Ijongch\ingam==Chalshor F 
1 (JulliDDg) 


^ M E6Dgdi=lSlekril F 
I (Julhung) 


^ Kaii-nir^Sjisrei F 


-[ 1' ^ i i 

Af Thonnang t=Chongai Ft F Eimbi § =Bimln M M Eengjam § =Hlatem F F Ma 
I (Jnlhung^ (Marnm) UJulbung 


M Tongsho F Chongshare M Bongbuloug* * * * § ^ Chongshel t F HMshu 

F =R£,gher M =iNeiang F * =EapodanD F =Cbonghrag M 

(Julhung) (Marrim) (Jnlong) I (Juihungrf (Aiming 


-4- - 


M Kangshu 
n.m. 


Thaidom F 
u.m. 


F Tinghunem F Lmigjang M Longchnngam M Langkam 
u.m. u.m. u.m. u-oa. 


* Persons marked witb asterisks in Tables I & III are the same. 

•f Persons marked with dagger in Tables I & HI are the same. 

X Persons marked with double dagger in Tables I. Ilir & HI are the same. 

§ Persons marked with section in Tabes I & IH are the same. 
j| Persons with parallel in Tables II & IH are the same. 
if-Male; F=Female; a.m.=nnmrrried. ’ 




i; § ^Khamba. M 
(Shu)Dg) 
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GBNEALoey OF ChongA i, Mother of Chongshel of Gen. No. I 
Clan—JulhuDg, 198*2 

MKonga 'Julbuug)=Cbainek (P5rpal F 


M Lunghrum ||*==Lairil F 
‘ (Parpa) 


M S5nglirun«Khemya F 
(Makan) 


M Luinir=Haidom F 
I (PSrpa) 


f 


t 


F Chongbra Laupo M Hiaangam F Waioem F Salnger M Chainek F 

=Eiiaim M a.m, u.m» u.m, u-m. u.ifi. 

{Marrim) , 


F Chongai +=Thounang 
(Makanj t 


F Laodain = Wilingam M 
I (Makan) 

I 

Chonghrcn F 

U.211, 




M » Male; F=Female; u.m. 5 = anmanied. 
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TABLE in 

0ESBALOGX OF KIPODAM, WIFE OF ChoNGSHBL OF GEN* I, 

Clan—Joiliuiig, 19S2 

M^F ■ - 

(Jnlhungj I 


U B€lbuiiiig==Obimpheidom F M Koriga=ChaiDek F 
(Parpa) 1 (Parpa) 


M Halshu=Jauring F 
I (Parpa) 


I 


F Hekril=Rengai M. 

* j (Makan) ^ 


M Langbrum=Lairil P ' F ChoLgai=Thonnang M M Dam8htt=Jnngai P Eimbi F Bengjam M Maihai P 
{{ (Parpa) |1 t (Makan) t I (Aibung) § § S 

F Kapodam=Cboiig8hel M M Lengiiitcnir=Hudam E M Pha!ihal=NeihongDem F F NelaDg=j^BgfanlaDg 
T (Makan) i (iihung) (Aihnng^ ^ (Makan) * 


>- 

u 

X 


o:^ 

o 


Mss Male; FsEemale* 









TABM IV 

ITIM TaMPAK fFoSMERLT OP CHUMBANq) 

Marrim, 1938 
M Palshoffi—Tiiumiiii (Thao) F 


§i\f Nanang — Sangai P 
I (Thao) § 


1 

F Doocbhel 
= LuDgshem ill 
(Makan) 


I 

M Chauba 
— Maina F 
(Thao) 


F Sheleng 
— Kansha M 
(Makan) 


1 1 I - 

M Machao Khomancbao M Icgeli F 
— Lainu (Thao) F 


M Muba 
= Monu F 
(Marrim) 


I . I I II 

i Darkhuk M F M Kaiham Mahan M Chirpu M Ingak F 
= DamriF 
(Kheyang) 


I j 

KangSkhai F Lonichao M 
=KoQgl M 
iKhejang) 


Bakshir M 


arriage between mother’s brother’s dangbter and father’s sister’s son. 
jifs marrying two sisters in order of senipHtT. 


F Dontel' 


- j — 

M Longpu 
*= Leima F 
(Marrim) 


CO 

O 

fcO 


sYaicbe M 
[ (Parpa) 


FM5ti 
= Emi M 
I (Khejang) 

Tote M 


! 

F Tainn 
-Pabn M 
(Thao) 


Lniare F 


Jaldom F 


Wanglncbao M 
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->' -^ABLE V ' 

Genealogy qf SIngai of Thao Clan., wife of Nauas'g of Gen. IV, 1932 


V V \ ^ 


\ V ^ V 

‘ * \ *V 


■ 

x *, 

\ \ 


M Aubang =^\F '* ■ 
(Thao>‘ 1 


. V' ■ 


F CliaUa!i=Bimpu M§ 
§ I (Marfim) 


F S§ngai'=Nau5ng M§ 
§ (MirriiD) 


M Bhomba=Sdngjai F \ ’ 
^ {.(Parpa) 


’• 'v' F dxmk^i ' * ' ' .F -:^apogaiQ M Mate • Af Thanil ’ ‘ F Thimo^nQ •' F Donchhel M Ch\iriaD = ADgak‘F Phaidi F 

S \ k ■ ' =RaiDok M —Samlira F =Jiirhun F * ‘^Kanglr M =Imngsbem ^ 


\ . i^Patp'a) 


(Thao> 


(ThAoliv 


(Makaa)' 


(■Makan) 


' Binrim F * 


; 


• ' ■’ 

■■■ 


F~Petnale. 


V s », 




^ V 
V !; 
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WQNl 


TABLE VI 



•Gexealogy of PXkshanq of Purxtm Khulbn 

Clan—Marrim, 1932 

M EaatboD=Mungai F 
1 (Kbeyatig) 


M Amo 

=.Th5ino P 
I (Kheyang) 


F Yaurei 


M Chamahu M Eeisa M CbamiahD 

=Manu F =Maiabi 2 l F =Mano F 

fKbeyang> (Kbeyaag) (Eheyang) 


M Panabang^Chaupi F ^ 
(Kbeyaog) 


ilf Hrautam^Maitai F 
i (Kbejang^ 


I 1 

M Iiikbulcbao F Toite 


F Beina 


F Liglai 


I I 

F Damnn M Bautbou 


M = Male, F~ Fem ale. 



M Cbamni 
—Tumpi P 
(Kheyang) 
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G-esealogy of Waipxj, Khdllakpa of TaMPAK 
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APPENDIX II 


'11b9.m> OF Eeiat-ionship J0OLLEC:fEj> FROM Chauba • with"^ - .. 
'■J’'..-, the help op his .Genealogical Table. '■' ^ 






-;'^3 >3"3'V 


-V“>^ ^ 


•J- * 




^ , ' 




'X v 3-:.' 


Eead 

ALONG WITH GENEALOGICAL 

Tables IV & V. 

Chauba 

addresses 

Nauang 

as 

Ka-pa 

Shelleng 

n 

Nauang 

) y 

Ka-pa 

Chauba 


Chauan 

yy 

Ka-terr 

Shelleng 


Chauan 

y y 

Ka-terr 

Chauba 

jy 

Yaiche 

y y 

Arrang 

Shelleng 

yy 

Yaiche 

y y 

Arrang 

Thungir 

yy 

Kapogam 

y y 

A-ni 

Thungir 

> ^ 

Eamnei 

y y 

Arrang (T. E. 
Ka-arrang)* 

Ngairim 

yy 

Kapogam 

y y 

A-ni (T. B. Ka- 
ni) 

Ngairim 

y y 

Eamnei 

yy 

Arrang (T. E. 
Ka-arrang) 

Chauba 

yy 

Pal shorn 

yy 

Ka-pu 

Shelleng 

yy 

Palshom 

yy ' 

Ka-pu 

Chauba 

yy 

Thanil 

yy 

Ka-nau-pa 

Shelleng 

yy 

Thanil 

yy 

Ka-nau-pa 

Chauba 

yy 

Jurhun 

y y 

Ka-nau-nu 

Shelleng 

yy 

Jurhun 

yy 

Ka-nau-nu 

Thanil 

y y 

Chauba 

y y 

Ata-u (T. B. 
Ka-ata) 

Kapogam 

y y 

Chauba 

y y 

Ka-nau-pa 

Thanil 

y y 

Shelleng 

y y 

Ka-u 

Kapogam 

y y 

Shelleng 

yy 

Ka-nau-nu 

Thanil 

yy 

Muba 

yy 

Ku-upa 

Kapogam 

yy 

Mate 

yy 

Ka-nau-pa 

Kapogam 

yy 

Muba 

yy 

Ka-nau-pa 

Thungir 

yy 

Tubi 

yy 

Ku-upa 

Ngairim 

yy 

Tubi 

y y 

Ku-upa 

Thungir 

y y 

Khambi 

y y 

Ka-u 

Ngairim 

yy 

Khambi 

yy 

Ka-u 

Thanil 

yy 

Mati 

y y 

Ka-u 

Muchao 

yy 

Eimpu 

y y 

Ka-pu 


* T. E. =Tena of Eelationship. 
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Ingeli 

'addresses 

Bimpu 

as.-Ka-pu 

Muchao 


Ghauan 

„ Ea-pi 

Ingeli . 

' 9 i 

Chauan 

,, Ka-pi 

Mucliao. . 

J 9 

Dontel 

,, Ka-pi 

Ingeli 

99 

Dontel , 

,, Ka-pi 

Muchao , 

? ? 

Yaiche . 

,, Ka-pu 

- Ingeli. ' 


Yaiche 

- ,, Ka-pu ■ \ 

Muchao_ 


Thanil 

,, Ka-pa-te 

Ingeli 

99 

Thanil ' 

_ ' ,v . -Ka-pa-te 

. 'Mnchao 

'9 > 

Muba ' ■ ' 

, ■ „ .Arrang ■ . 

Ingeli ■ 

9i 

Muba 

„ ■ Arrang : 

Muchao 


■Jungai 

■ A-ni (T. B. Ka-^ 



" * 

•• ‘ .nt; , 

Ingeli 

. 9 9 

xTungai V' 

' ■ -jA-hi (T. R. Ea-- 




ni) 

Muchao 

*• 

99 ’ 

Mati 

„ Ka-xr . 

Ingeli 

99 

Mati 

,, Ka-u . ; 

Muchao 

99 

Palshom 

,, Ka-pu 

Ingeli 

• 9 9 '■ 

• Ealshom , 

Ka-pu A-'. . 

Muchao 

•' 9 9 

•Thum'nu 

,, Ka-pi . . , ' 

Ingeli 

9 9 

Thuinnu 

,, Ka-pi ■ 

Chauba 

' 9 9 

Sangai - 

,, A-nu (T! B. Ka-:' 



- 'T ' 


'Shelleng 

^9, 

Sangai 

■ ,, A-nu' iT. B. Ka- 





; Chauba 

99 \ 

Chauan 

,, „ Ka-terr ; .. ^ ; 

. Shelleng. 

9$ 

Chauan ' 

„ • Ka-terr;-V '■ 

, Chauba - -* 

9 5 

Bimpu . 

i Ea-tefr 

Shelleng 


Bimpu 

' ,, Ka-terr->-;, ' : 

,Tubi 


Jungai-'', 

, i''- Ka-terr - ‘ ’ 

Tuhi - ' ■ 

' r 

Bingan 

- • ,, -Ka^err 

• B^ihg ■ V 

^ ' 9 9 ‘ ■ ' . 

Bipgan • * 

Ka-terr. ' ' 

Tubi .. 

■' ■** ' V 

Thihahem,' 

' ', ... ;, A-rw-te' (T - B. - 



• ’■ ' ■' ’ '■ ' 

. -. ' - . ' ' Ka-nu-te) 

, Kanhoi • ‘ 

" * •i 

9-9 

Thimnem 

, . A’,- A-nu-te (T. .B. _ 


ili^goliao 


Haiigri 


.'Thimliem ’ 


Ka--nu-te)' 

. A--Du-te • y.=^. ; 

r (T; B. ;Ka-nir-te) 

■ ■ 

' XT. Ka^nu-te) 






Kanhoi 


Hangri 

Kanhoi 

Tubi 

Kanhoi 

Beting 

Tubi 

Khambi 

Maiyangam 

Khambi 

Chauba 

S hell eng 

Chauba 

Shelleng 

Chauba 


Tubi 

Tubi 

Nirpu 

Tubi 

Kanhoi 

Khambi 

Hungchao 

Himgchao 

Tubi 

Kanhoi 

Khambi 



appendix. II 


addresses Kangir 

as 

Ka-pa-te 

(A-pa-te?) 

,, Kangir 

}> 

Ka-pa-te 

(A-pa-te?) 

,, Tubi 

yi 

Ka-nau-(pa) 


,, Kanhoi 

yy 

Ata-u (T. B. 

Ka-ata) 

,, Beting 

>? 

Ka-nau-(pa) 


„ Kanhoi 

M 

Ata-u (T. B. 

,, Khambi 

} y 

A-u 


,, Tubi 

yy 

Ka-nau-(nu) 


,, Khambi 

y y 

A-u 


,, Maiyangam 

y y 

Ka-nau-(nu) 


Khomba 

(Gen. V) 

yy 

Ka-pu 


Khomba 

(Gen. V) 

y y 

Ka-pu 


,, Sangjui (Gen. V) 

y y 

Ka-pi 


,, Sangjui (Gen. V) 

,, Churjan 

y y 

Ka-pi 


(Gen. V) 

y y 

Ka-pu-te 
(when younger) 

„ Thungir 

yy 

Ka-pu (when 

elder) 

,, Sangkaichao 

yy 

Ka-pu (when 

elder) 

,, Kanhoi 

yy ^ 

Ka-pu (when 



elder) 

,, Mate 

y y 

Ka-pu (when 



elder) 

,, Thanil 

y y 

Ka-pu (when 



elder) 

,, Thungir 

y y 

Ka-nau-(pa) 


,, Thungir 

yy 

Ka-pu 


Sangkaichao 

y y 

Ka-pu 


,, Ngairim 

yy 

Ka-nau-nu 


,, Ngairim 

y y 

Ka-nau-nu 


,, Ngairim 

y y 

1 

Ka-nan-nu' 




Chauba addresses'.Phaidi . ; as Ka-nau-nu^ 


Sbelleng 

9f 

Phaidi 

yy 

Jia-nausiiu; • 

- Kanboi 

fy 

Rimpu ■ 

yy^ 

•Ea'-pu , ■ , ' 

Hiambi 

y y 

Rimpu 

ft 

Ka-pu *; . ' 

< . Kbambr, 

y y 

Chauan 

y y 

Ka-pi' ’• . 

S§>ngkaichao - 

yy 

. Tbungir _. _ • 

■y'y - ’ 

Ata-u. (T. 

'* |5 

^ / * 


, 


■ ’ Ka'-ata) 

; Ngairim 

i y. 

Thungir 


A'ta-u (T. R. 

Ka-ata) 

' Sangkaichao 

y y 

Luchao 

’5. ■ 

Ku-u ^ 

“bJgairim 

yy 

Luchao 

y t 

Ku-u 

Nauang 

y y 

Thanil 

yy 

Ka-sbnau-pa 

• Dontel 

y y 

Thanil ' 

' y 

Ita-nau-pa 

•^.Nauang 

y y 

■ Thimnem' 

yy 

Ea-sbnau-nu ' 

Dontel 

* ) y 

Thimnem 

y y 

Ka-nau-nu. 

Rimpu 

.'fy 

?J^ang’- 

If 

Ka-nau-pa. 

•' Khambi 

yy 

■ Kaitboi'- - 

yy. 

Ka,-nau;pa " 


Riijapu , ’ - ,V . ^angai - ' d , Ka'riiau-nu 

•Kiiambi • X _ ,# • "^bqi V;. ' '. ,, Ka-Ma^nu -' 

.' • Hangri ■ „ dbhoi' , , ■ ' Ku-u. . • 

'' Rimp'u : . Clmuba ' ' • .' ’ . • . Ka-'&nau-pa- . 


Jungai . 

yy 

Thungir ' ■ ; 

yy 

Ka-nau-pa' 

Kapogam . 

yy 

, . Thungir . . - 

yy 

Ka7nau-pa' - 

Rimpu . 

yy 

' Shellehg 

y y ■’ 

; -Ea-vBhnau.-nu 

Jungai , 

yy 

Raite 

yy 

Ka4mau-(nu) 

Cbauba, ' 

yy 

Rhelleng 

y y 

Ka-nau-nu . 

Jungai 

y y 

Thanil 

f y 

Ka^nku.-^a'. ■ - 

Jungai • 

yy 

Kapogam 

y y 

Ka-naUrnu' ’ ' 

Eapogam 

jt y 

Jungai 

fy 

Ka-u ■' ;■ , 

Thanil ' 

%y 

•' Jupgai 

y y 

Ka-u . •' 

Chauba 

yy 

Kanshu • ' • 

. ■ yy 

- Ka-nau-pa- 

Thanil 

yy 

- Eingan. •. 

yy ■ 

• Ku-ftpa- . ; ; 

Donehhel 

yy 

Riiigan ■ ' 

yy • 

- Ku-upa' ■ 

jungai ' • 

y y 

■Lungshem j;' 

y'y 

. Karnau^-pa' * ‘ 

Chauba 

..y y 

T Eaiham 

,fy- 

•'Ea4u-pa, 

Chauba - ' • ' 

.yy 

■ Angak ' ' 


Ka-tu-iiu; 

•Jungai ' . . 

, y y 

r Darkhuk . , 

yy 

Kar'Shnau^pa 

Jungai 

f y 

.'Maiyangarn- 

' ' ..fy\ 

- Ea-shnau-nii 

Rimpu . 

y y 

Mtichao ' ■ 


. Ea;-tu-pa - , 

Rimpu 

yy 

Ingeli' 

r? , 

y jKa-tu-hir ' ; 

Rimpu 

m- 

0hapap'_' 

■'r* 

■ Earnu-meb ; • . 
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@L 


^Dgshem 

addresses 

Thanil 

as 

Ka-pu 

Ringan 


Thanil 

9 9 

Ka-nau-pa 

Lungshem 

9 9 

Jurhun 

9 9 

Ka-pi 

Ringan 

>> 

Jurhun 

99 

Ka-pi 

Lnngshem 

9) 

Thungir 

9 9 

Ka-pu 

Lungshem 

99 

Naite 

9 9 

Ka-mau-(mi) 

Ramnei 

99 ■ 

Donchhel 

99 

Ka-nau-nu 

Ramnei 

9 9 

Ringan 

9 9 

Ka-nau-pa 

Ramnei 

99 

Kangir 

9 9 

Ka-nau-pa 

Ramnei 

9 9 

Kanhoi 

99 

Ka-shnau-pa 

Ramnei 

9 9 

Khambi 

9 9 

Ka-shnau-nu 

Ramnei 

99 

Darkhuk 

9 9 

Ka-shnau-pa 

Ramnei 

9 9 

Maiyangani 

9 9 

Ka-shnau-nu 

Ramnei 

9 9 

Rimpu 

9 9 

Ka-pu 

Ramnei 

99 

Chauan 

9 9 

Ka-pi 

Jiirhun 

9 9 

Thanil 

9 9 

Ka-pu-shal-pa 

Chauan 

9P 

Rimpu 

9 9 

Ka-pu-shal-pa 

Sangai 

99 

Chauan 

9 9 

Ku-u 

Sangai 

9 9 

Rimpu 

9 9 

Ku-upa 

Sangai 

99 

Thanil 

99 

Ka-shnau-pa 

Sangai 

99 

Thimnem 

9 9 

Ka-shnau-nu 

Chauan 

99 

Nauang 

9 9 

Ka-nau-pa 

Chauan 

99 

Sangai 

99 

Ka-nau-nu 

Chauan 

9 9 

Chauba 

9 9 

Ka-shnau-pa 

Chauan 

9 9 

Shelleng 

9 9 

Ka-shnau-nu 

Chauan 

99 

Dontel 

99 

Ka-nau-riu 

Jurhun 

9 9 

Jungai 

9 9 

Ka-u 

Jurhun 

9 9 

Ringan 

9 9 

Ku-upa 

Jurhun 

9 9 

Kangir 

9 9 

Ka-nau-pa 

Jurhun 

9 9 ^ 

Kanhoi 

99 

Ka-tu-pa 

Jurhun 

9 9 

Khambi 

9P 

Ka-tu-nu 

Jurhun 

9 9 

Rimpu 

9 9 

Arrang (T. R. 





Karrang) 

Jurhun 

9 9 

Chauan 

9 9 

Ka-ni 

Palshom 

9 9 

Aubang 

9 9 

Ka-thnr-pa 



(Gen. V) 



Palshom 

99 

Aubang’s wife 

9 9 

Ka-thur-ni 



^(Gen. V) 



Naiiang 

9 9 

Muchao 

9 9 

Ka-tu-pa 

Nauang 

9 9 

Lainu 

9 9 

Ka-tu-ni 

Palshom 

99 

Muchao 

9 9 

Ka-tu-pa 


40-1566 B 
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%L 


Palshom 

addresses 

Ingeli 


Ka-tn-ni 

Nauang 


Ingeli 


Ka>tit-ni,: 

Palshom 

J f 

Kan'shu 


Ka-tu-pa 

Palsbora 

n ' 

Kaiham . 

}i 

'Ka-tu-pa 

Palshom 

f} 

Angak. . - 

f) 

Ka-tii-ni 

Chauba 

n 

Ingeli • _ . 


, Ka-shnaii-nu 

■Nauang 

> > 

Kanshu 

ff 

' Ka-tu'rpa ' 

Aubang (Gen. V) ,, 

Palshom 


Ka-thur-pa' 

Aubang (Gen. V) ,, 

Thumnii 


Ka-thur-ni 

Nauang 


Kaiham. 

. 9) 

Ka-tu-pa ■ - -- 

Nauang 

> y 

Danlri •- • 


. Ka-tu-ni 

-Eimpu 


Khambi 

9 } 

' Ka-tu-ni 

Eimpu ' 

* >> . 

Dangkai 

fi 

Ka-tu-pa 


All terma of this table are not etric% “terms of ad4ros,9 ’ 
. here/^Some of tbenji are also “terms of relai^onaliip.” ' , 


as shown 
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' Glossary 



Achuk 


GnossAEt 

Granary. 

Aoa-ampi 

— 

The upper cloth of a village elder or 

Atu 


officer. 

A kind of small hoe. 

Cham 

_ . 

Chopper. 

Chang 

— 

Alive; auspicious. 

Changlai 


The lowest of the village officers. He 

Oheirung 


serves as orderly of the village head¬ 
man. 

An agricultural implement of wood 

Chhatra 


which separates the grains from the 
paddy stalks. 

It is the middle post of the Purum 

Choi 


house on the left side, as one enters 
into it by the front door. It has cere¬ 
monial importance. 

Yeast. 

Ohunga 

— 

Bamboo section with a node at the 

Phumlil 


bottom kept intact. 

The left half of the house. The master 

Genna 


of the house with his unmarried sons 
and daughters sleeps in this part. 

Magico-religious ceremony. Some¬ 

Jhnm 


times also means “ taboo.” 

Shifting hill cultivation. 

Kaponru 

— 

A kind of automatic fish-trap. 

Kasha-lai 

-' . 

Ancestor-spirits. 

Keirungba 


A village officer who selects the parti¬ 


cular animal to be killed at a com- 


munal rite, 



misrL 




Khamnung 
Khullakpa ‘ 
Khunjahanba 


- PURUI^S > AN OLp KUKI TBIBB^OF M ANIPUB 

— Tiger-cliib; kei~tiger, roop = club of 
association. Each Manipuri village 
possessed an organization of this name 
responsible for fighting against tigers 
. and leopards. When the .hui-mis 

(hid-dog, 'mi=-nai, to possess) or 
scouts brought information ' about the 
presence of a tiger or leopard the mem- 
. ^ bers'of the Kei-ro&ps'-qf the neighbour¬ 

ing villages assembled near the 'haunt 
of the animal with, nets and Spears and 
surrounded the lair with nets. The 
animal w'as then forced to .• rush to- 
W’ards the net with rockets and- 

■killed on the spot., 

— The nest world wdrere the souls of a 
dead man remain' till rebirth. ^ 


Kuril, 

Laiba 

Laipham 

Lakhang 

Lam 


Laman 


The headman of the village'; /chit? = 
village, lo^kpa= overheer or protector. 

A village officer whp "performs the 
duties of the khullaJ{,pa or Itiplakpa in 
their absence.. He. is also- in charge of' 
■the village bachelors, and is the chief 
performer in the worship of Nung- 
chuhgba in some of the villages. 

"Teachers; {frbnv-Sanskritic ‘ guru ’), 
Prayer or incantation.' - - 
Place of the gods; shrine. ■ 

Wooden seat. >' 

Co-operative associations 'formed among 
the villagers for performing a pa^icukr 
agricultural operation. • 

It is a public place of the Purum" village • 
usually situated a little away from the 
dwelling houses. It is connected ..with 
the worship of god Kungchungba.: In 
the mdnths'of .Phairel and Ealel Purum 
men and women dance here J>n seyeg: 
conseoutive days/ 
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appe'nbix m 
A kind of hoe. 

Quiver. . 

Unmarried young 'woman. 

Stringer's of a house. . 

ThAassistant headman ' of the village, 
Ui.s functions really show' th# he is 
rather the additional headman; 


Mil i pa 

— Medicine-man. 

M ai pi 

— Medicine-Mfoman. She is also the 

midwife of the Purums and performs 
. the usual magico-religiou^ rites con¬ 
nected with-parturition. i'' 

:.Maksa 

vi' . 

Husband of dhe daughter. The word 
is moi’e often used- to indicate the 
husband of a daughter of the" family of 
any generation whatsoever. - ; ' 

• Mantras' 

■— Incantations; prayers. ' ' ' 

Maushem . 

Payments made' by'.a man to his 
parents-in-law when he takes his wife 
to his hou^ for the first time after 
. . the service (yaun-gimba) period. 

Mithiin 

- ^' The^domesticated Variety of Bos fronta¬ 
lis Jonnd in Assam.' 

Ngaprum ■ 

-V - ■ A kind of fish regarded as the staff of 
' , - god' Sen'amahi. ' , 

i Ngaril , , " 

* ^ . .** . * 

— -’ a kind'of fish regarded as the- staff of 

god ..Senamahi., 

Ningan 

S ^ jr 

' — . '.The"right half of ‘ the house where 
- •' ‘ . future* sona-in-lawf who ha-^e come to 

Viferve -for • their btides, aS ' well as 

strange'rs sleep.,, The left half ;of the 
house' is tabooed to these --persons at 
• night; Njngan primarily- m e a n s 
V.'. ;daughter-.■- ' , ' ■ 

NurigclHingba i 

. X- '.The name; of an important deity- of the 

" Purums. • .. 






Lava-pai 

Leisabi 

Loyu 

Luplakpa 
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PURUMS : AN OLD KUEI TRIBE OP MANIPUR 
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Nungshuk 

— The name of a vertical piece of stone 

with another flat slab before it set up 
in the toman. It is regarded as the 
seat of god Nungchungba. 

Pakhan-lakpa 

— The head of the pahhans or bachelors. 

Pari 

‘— A land measure; four sangams make one 

pari. 

Phal 

Bow. 

Phal-lui 

Bow-string. 

Phanek 

-— The lower garment of a woman. 

Generally it is the striped variety worn 
by Manipuri women from whom it is 
purchased by the Purums. 

Phanmnaibas 

— Village officers collectively so called. 

Pipa 

— The head of a sib or subsib. 

Pongan ' 

— A kind of grass. 

Pun 

The upper garment of a woman. 

Puranas 

■— Sacred books of the Hindus which 


record their myths and traditions. 

Eangambusum 

■— The ordinary upper cloth of a Purum 


man. 

Ruisbang 

— It is the village council house and court 

house of the Purums. It generally 


stands near the laman. 

Rupi 

— A kind of fish-trap of the lobster-pot 


type. 

Sabuhong 

— The name of an agricultural deity of 


the Purums. 

Sagei 

— Sib. 

Salei 

— Tribe. Though Hodson gives ‘ tribe ’ 


as the synonym of ‘ salei ’ it is more 
like a sib. 

Sangam 

— A land measure. san=bullock; gam = 

can perform. The plot of land that 
can be ploughed by one pair of bullocks 


in one day. 
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Sangpot 

— Big bamboo.b4sket -whieir''holds; about 

two maunds of paddy, . 

^elungha 

— A village officer who cplfects subscrip¬ 

tions from the villagers' for -the per- 
• foripance of -communal religious rites. 

Senajumphi 

— ■’’ it is'* the’middle:..post of a Purum 
! house on the right' -tiand side as one 

enters, into if-by the front door. 

" has ■ ceremonial importance. 

Senamahi ' 

— '-The name of an important deity of the 
Purums, 

* ... shr'-- . 

’-j ' Dead; inauspicious. 

Sibpk ■ - i ' 

— Disciple (from Sanskritic ‘ sevak ’). 

S'hinshu 

— Curry made with the meat of pigs 

which is carried by the maksas to the 
house of the bride’s father on the 
occasion of bringing the bride for the 
first time to her husband’s house. 

Taichep 

— A kind of automatic fish-trap. 

Tampak 

— Plain land. Name of a village of the 

Purums situated in tlie valley. 

Thaoai 

— Soul. 

Thempu 

— Priest. Sometimes the oldest man of 


TMen-hong-ba 

genna 


To-lai-hong 
41—1666 B 


the village who acts as priest.' 

It is a ceremony performed by the rich 
men among the Purums in order to 
attain social rank. A feast is givep 
the villagers by the aspirant in v^kh ' -. 
a mithun is killed.' , The yiHagers cori-/-' 
styact a stone platform,. rie^r'the'"eh- 
iteaiicerto tfifT village,;.'by the roadside, 
iri his'lionour. . . 

, . .. ■■ ■ ' c •; : ^ 

' >,'P'alanr|iiin. ; - 



To-M-hoiag-ba . : , 

genna .—- > A ceremony in which the villagers 


present a palanquin to one whom they 
wish to honour. The man gives them 

■ - a feast on the occasion and thence¬ 

forward he is carried by the young men 

, . in the palanquin to the laman at the 

festivals annually held there. 

^orshum . — Arrow-head. 

Umanglais — Forest gods of the ■ Manipuris. Ori- 

' ■ - ginally there were nine of them but 

they increased to 364. 

Wai-zu — Eice-beer made by fermentation only. 

Yaun-gimba — The period of time which a young man 

passes in the house- of his prospective 
father-in-law, serving him for the 
hands of his daughter. 

Yumnak — The household group. Subsib. 

Zau-zu — Liquor made from rice by distillation. 

Zu __ Eice-beer. Also calJed wai-zu. 

Zupanba — A village officer whose duty it is to 

* make arrangement for the supply of 

rice-beer on all public occasions of the 
village. 
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' Aboriidji, 
^Accounts,' 

. Adoption^ 

' -Adultery/ :: 
' After-birth, 

. Agriculture, 


AimolS;,: . . ; 
-Aaala, 

Ancestor-spirits, 
AnirAals, ' 


^, Arahukotu, / 

‘Aram; 

Asel, ' ' * 

^ Assistant^ laeadmarr, 
A^oriiafic trap, 
'AW£m^-haiJb«ai, - 


• Bachelufs; 


Baphelors* Hotfse,> 
Bagpip(^.-' ' , 

Bamboo, - / 


Ba'skets, 


Belldwlr ' 
Birds, J , 


r ■ 

:'V<' 
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‘custom at, 232-233, ^ V 

- previous, of Purums,-6-9. , * ' 

113; 170. . ^ 

leads to divorce, 248, ^ t '/ 

treatment of, 228. . / 

operations in jhum, 54-57 ; in Ivalley fields, -58^ 
60-62; rites And ceremonies >^nneot;ed with; 
57-158; iniplfements of , 62-65, - \' " , '' ■ ' 

settlements of, 11. ’ • /* ' "i ' . 1 - V’ 


40, 


settlements of,- 11. 
Aee “ Kasha-lai 
domestfe, 65-68. " 

,98. ; A " 
vworship'Of, 208 .V 
worship of, 207. 
poisoned, 72; 74, 
'-see* V'-Khulpu - 
see 4*-Luplakpa'’4 
- for! fishihg, 6940* 
-^204. 
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reside in the houpe of Pakhanlakpa on - two 
' occasions, 184; head of the, 184; pass nights 
• Jn^ the houses gf- men having vgrown-,up 
4 daughters, 164-185’.; ’ 

probable .exi8tence4of , in the ,past, 184. • •- 4 
nature .of Purum,/266-i26Z. 
sections used hs drinking cup and oil- container, 
93; qufyei’made of , 93^ . - - 

;. different-uses of,;.04; %|)e.s-of, 95/ for carrying 
4 gopds, ,-95-96; , for storing, 96'; used ‘ as hayer- 
sacks, 96 ; for/suphing nrri^^ 96-97, ■ .. ' 4. '.. 

description of dquble-cylinder, 103. v " 
manner of killirig^ and d^’^ssing, ;for me%t,..87. ,, 
social ,^d .economic position ‘ of,• 102; tools of, 
103, 7 - ' / " ’4 ' ' 

' ^Ok'.a sybstaAtipI.. we of the Pujuims, 

^ descj^tion of, I ' 

."'rd.atioh.'witli skj&iA, ,116. '. 'A 


,r V' 
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Brown, Mr B., 


INDEX 


account of Kuki tribes given by, 7; refers to 




the Purums only once, 7, 

Buffaloes, 

manner of killing and dressing, for meat, 87v 

Burial, 


practised by the Purums, 252-254. 

Calendar 

» 

of the Purums influenced by the Meltheis, 259. 

Capacity 


measm^es of, 262-263, 

Carding, 


methods of, 100. 

Cattle, 


use of, 66; treatment of, 66; manner of killing 
and dressing for meat, 87. 

Charn^ 


description of, 62-68; more a tool than a 
weapon, 71. 

Changlai 

» 

position and duties of, 181-182. 

Changninglong, 

establishment of, 42; situation of and appro¬ 
aches to, 43-44. 

Children, 

relation with parents, 114. 

Chothes, 


settlement of, 11. 

Chom, 


worship of, 208. 

Chumbang, 

situation of and approaches to, 44. 

Cicatrization, 

absent among the Purums, 100. 

Clan, 


see Sib 

Coffin, 


used in burial, 262. 

Coiffure, 


male, 285 ; female, 237. 

Colony, 


establishment of, fco relieve pressure on land, 
58-54. 

Communication, 

linguistic, with Purums, 5. 

Contract, 

generally absent, 164; breach of marriage, 164. 

Cooking, 

methods of, 81-82. 

Corn-deity, 

Sabuhong, 193-194. 

Cotton, 


suggestion for encouragement of cultivation of, 
288. 

Crops, 


grown by the Puriims, 58. 

Cultivation, 

abandonment of shifting hill, 18. 


Daily life, 
Dancing, 

Data, 

Daughters, 

Bay, 

Death, 


of Purum men and women, 104-105. 
in to-lai-hong genna, 154; in thien-hong-ba- 
genna, 156; training in, 289; nature of, 270. 
time of collection of, i; method of collection of, 

2 - 6 . 

control over "and residence after death of father, 
112; do not inherit property of father, 170. 
divisions of, among Purums, 260. 
due to,evil spirits, 200-201; precautions con¬ 
nected with, in child-birth, 281-282; disposal of 


umsT/f 



Delivery, 

Directions* 




''^Environment, 
>]^xogairtyf" “ 


PamiiyJ.v 


xmm 



deM body of women who 

■ ^ . , . .. . . * ^ 


l)irrjk^^i f causes of< 12^1 -tre^tmeh 
dying, 

see ‘ ‘ |*ai;t^i:ition ' ^ 


palhes of ,*' 264-265. 


Diseases, , ' 

spirits presiding over, 230. 'y 

^ ‘Distillatioh, . " 

method of, used by the Purums, 89«*90/^'x;" 

Divination, 

221; 223; with fowl, 41; with eggs',v;41; . 


method of, 176-1771; different kinds <d^2W^UpJ^ 

••• ' 

with grains of rice, 233; with bow, 234 ; with\^<'*^ . 


fowls, 234-235. ' 

" Divorce, 

punishment for, in case of adultery, 163; 

' ’ A ^ ' 

customs relating to, 248-250; causes of, 248. 

Durga, 

worship of, 208. 

Durkhe.im Emile, 

definition of religion by, 186. 

Dogs, 

use of, 67. , ' 

Domicile, 

constituent parts of a l^uriim, 45. . ' 

Dress, 

for males, 97-98; for females, 98; inffuenCe ot ^ ' 

' -_y-" ■ ‘ 

the Meitheis and foreigners on, 88-99 ;:/fc>r" 

■ ' 

children, 99. * - ' ^ 

; Drinks, ♦ ’ 

order observed in serving, to village-oMcei's'81; 


, m^gico-religious and social use of, 87; two 


; .' kinds (if, 88; preparation of, 88-90. 

' •. iji'Umj • 

natui;^ of Piirum, 267. 

, Dyeing, .: ^ ‘ 

m '' 

•■■"•’ ' '' 





. , i>tes >t, 233. 

. '’^''"Earthquake',* - 1-“ 


’ • • .''-i 

' customs connected with, 79-81. 

' ■EeKpsfe,' 

" 218-219; believed to he caused by the devour- 


irig of the sun mdon by a black-dog, 265. 
238*’239, scheme for tribal, 292-295^- 
natural ahd ethnic, of the Pumins/^:^"*tir k • 
oral, 159; oil oath, 160. " ' - f- 

observed in relation to sib,' 122;. 

^'ance of, not jxunished, 12^-123/'." ' y * 


y-^' - 


p 


• ^ f 


Eathet;' 
' Fauna, 


constituent members of the. 111; \ 

nature of . Purum, 112-113 ; rejation .atnqn^ ^ 
dilfferent membera of, 114-116; a yeligioifk unft r ' 

117.;"' '' ■ "* 

nature of authority over mefnbers of family.-' .. 
exercised by^ ll4. ' ' ‘ ^ 

ot l^ariipur, Ift-JO. ; ' > J. 
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246; at first hair-cutting ceremony, 236; or¬ 
ganised in the month of Sajibu, 225. 

I'estivals, 

220-226. : 

Fire-making, 

ceremonial, 231; 232. 

First-fruits, 

offering of, 57. . 

Fisliing, 

not pursued as an occupation, 68; recent intro 
duction of, 68; methods of, 68-71* 

Fish/ 

preparation of curry with fresh and dried, 83; 
consumption of uncooked dried fish, 84. 

Flol-a, 

of Manipur, 18. 

Food, 

customs connected with eating of, 79-8i>: 
articles of, during journeys, 79; entertain¬ 
ment of guests with, by khullakpa, 79; order: 
observed in serving on ceremonial occasions. 


80; preparation of, by men and women, 81; 


methods qf. preparation of, 83-86. ■ 

Forest-gods, . / 

l^amhel; 192493 ; Lamtaiba, 193. 

Fowls, ‘ ; ' 

method of keeping, 67-.^; use of, 68. 

Fruits, 

suggestions for cultivation of, 289. 

Functional-sohooi, 

aims and objects of, 281. \ 

Funei*al, 

preparation of the body for, 252; nature of the 
grave, 253 ; orientation of the dead body in 
the grave, 254. 

Gate, 

G 

worship of the deity presiding over village, 199. 

Genealogical method, 

application of, in collecting data oft social 
organisation, 2-3. . ^ 

Ginning, 

type of machine used by the Pur urns, 100. 

Gourd, .. ’ 

shell used as vessel for: liquor and water, 93 

Granaries,, 

situation of Purum, 45-46; plan and construr 
tion of, 51^52. ' 

Guests, . ^ 

Guns, 

treatment of, 105. ' ' 

rarely found among the Purums, 71. ' ' 

H 

8pii;it of the forest, 202-203'. 

Haihru, 

Hair-cutting, 

ceremony at first, 211; 235-237. 

Hair, 

disposal of, .after. 6rst'cutting, 236. 

Harpoon, 

. . description of, 72-73. 

Harrow, , . 

. . description of, .64. 

Headman, 

see ‘'Khullakpa’'. 

Higgips, Mr J. C., • 

Political Agent, Manipur State, 5. 

Hindus, 

deities borrowed from the, 205-210; spread 
of, religion in. Manipur, 205-206, , • rr 



INDEX 


Hithangba, 

Hodsoii, Mr T. 0., 

position and duties of, 182, 
mentions system of recruitment to village 
' offices, 7; situation of Purum village inaccurate 

Hook, 

Hoicns, . 

as given by, 7 Fn. 1\. 
fishing with, 70. 

' manufacture^ of drinldhg vessels with, 87; of 
^ mithuns used as musical instruments, 267. 

Ho3pitalii>y, 

Houses, 

105. : 

eke, plto.and construction of livings '46-50;, 
division into two .parts, .48; mfiuence of the 
Meitheis on Pufum, 49; ceremony before 
entering a new, -50-51,; 'driving away of evil 

Household, 

spirits from, 230;^282. 

its absence as a sc^jial unit among the Purums, 

Hunting, 

117. 

not practised as means of livelihood, 71; cpn? 
nected with agriculture, 71weapons of, 71>75; 
disappearai^pe of, owing to plough cultivation, 

Husband, 

78. ■' • ' ' ' 

relation of wife with, 114-115. ^ 

I 

Imphal Turel, 

Imphal Valley, 

Incest, 

Inferiority-complex, 

Informants', 

Inheritance, 

a river of Manipur, 17. 

geographical account of, 16-16. 

concept transferred from sib to siibsib, 128. 

Old Kidii tribes did not suffer from, ,271-272. 
nature of, 4. 

112; daughters haye no right qf, 139; niles of, 
166-171; youngest son preferred in, 166-168; 
equal division of paternal projperty, among the 
sonsurged recency, 1^-170^ .daughters de- 
, prived of, 170; absence of testamentary powers, 

In-hingcha,. 

Insane, 

Interpreters, '. 

Interview-methed, 

yfo. ; / " *: 

202. d - ‘ ^ 

persons not allowed to marry,, 247-248. 
who worked with us on different occasions, 5. 
applied in collecting data on^Hfe-cycle/8; stepsf 

Irik 

adopted, to rectify data collected by, 8. 

' name of a riVer^of .Manipur, 17. 

Ihiim, 

J ' 

seiectiom of land for, 54; supemaluiral saOc- 
^rtion for, 54 ; period of ' cultivation of, 54;^ ; 
proprietory right of, 55;. agricultural opera¬ 
tions in, 55-67; ill effects of .abolition of, 

J uatlce, 

286-288. ^ ^ ' , 

' administration of, 157-160. ' > 



Kabaw Valley, 

disl^aiice of, from Purum villages, 11. 

Kali, 

worship of, 208. 

Kampu, Mr, 

one of our interpreters who passed the Matri¬ 

Kangpokpi, 

culation Examination of the University of 
Calcutta, 5,. 

situation of, a village, 10. 

Kai’ma, 

irvfluence of the doctrine of, on the X^urums, 


281. See also Bebribution 

Ka^ba-Iai, 

name collectively applied to the ancestral 

Kei-roops, 

spirits, 210; recruitment of, 210; worship of, 
211; worship of, at first hair-outting cere- 
money, 236. 

tiger clubs known as, 18. 

Keirungba, 

duties and privileges of, 181. 

Khullafepa, 

entertains guests on visit to the village, ‘ 105; 

Khulen, 

presentation of a pklanquin to, 154-155; re¬ 
ceives complaints and decides disputes, 157* 
16B; claims of sib monopoly of the post of, 
174; feast at installation of, 177; worship of 
Senamahi by, 178; duties and privileges of, 
179. 

situation of and view from, 16-17; its rela¬ 

Khiilpu, 

tion with other Purum villages, 40; appro¬ 
aches to, 42-43. 
duties of, 228 , 224. 

Khiiman, Mr, 

retired State interpreter who worked wifl^ ps, 

5. 

duties and privileges of, 179-180. 

Kbunjahanba, 

Kom, 

settlements of, 11. 

Krisboa, 

worship of, 207. 

Kukis, 

conversion to Hinduism' and Christianity, 

19-20; division into Old and New, 19; number 
and distribution of, in Assam and Bengal, 

Ijai-hingcha, 

21-24; }pve of freedom of the, 15645^7; migra¬ 
tion of, into Manipur, 271. 

L 

202. 

Lai-yai, 

202. 

Lam an, 

situation of, at Tampak, Ohangniiiglong and 


Khulen, 44; 224; comparison with the place 

Lamgangs, 

of Pakhangba among the Chothes, 44; set 
apart at the eeteblishment of a new village, 
189. 

settlemouts of, 11, 



Lamhel, 

Lamtaiba, 

Land, 

Length, 

^ Leveller, 
Lexnrafce, 
Loans, 

Lobster-pot, 
Logtah Lake, 
Loom, 
Luplakpa, 


Macrae, Mr J., 
Magic, 


Mahadev, 

Maipa, 

Maksa, 


Manipur, 

Manipuris, 

Markets, 

Marriage, 


Material Culture, 


INDEX 

consulted in dream before preparing a new 

jhum, 192-193. 

worship of, 193; 220-221. 

ownership of, 164; transference of jhum, 

164-165; Tampak claims individual ownership 

of jhirni, 105-166; ownership of valley, 166. 

measures of, based on human body, 260-262. 

description of, 65. 

occurrence of junior and senior, 250-25J. 
interest realised on, 163; how realised, 163- 
164. 

hshing with, 69. 

geographical position and importance of, 16, 

102 . 

duties and privileges of, 179, 

M 

Purums not mentioned by, 7, 

Sabuhong superimposed over an ancient magi¬ 
cal rite for increase of crops, 193-194; general 
.absence of, 212; articles used as prophylactics 
in; 213; laiba at Shanghong may be treated 
as, 221-222; incantation at cleansing of 
house, 230. 
worship of, 207. 

position and functions of, 182-183; training 
of, 183; 239; officiates as priest, 215-216. 
dehnition of, 50 Fn. 6; duties in thien-hong- 
ba genna, 155-156; functions at Shanghong, 
222; functions at first hair-cutting, 236; 
functions at the disposal of a dead body, 252- 
254, 

geographical position and extent of, 15. 
religion of the, 206-206. 

visited by the Purums, lOj articles available 
in these, It. 

exogamous rules of , 122-140; age of, 240; 
selection of bride, 240-241; with 'mother’s 
brother’s daughter preferred, 241; negotia¬ 
tions of, 241-243: by service, 242-243; absence 
of sex-relations during service period claimed, 
244: punishment for refusal of, after the 
starting of service, 244-245; bringing of the 
bride, 245-247; feast at, 246; presents given 
to the bride by her father at, 247; residence 
after, 247. 

traits of, observed by us, 2. 
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of Purums given by, 6-7. 

Meals, 

number and time of, 81. 

Meat, 

process of ..drying, 84; preparation of curry 
with fresh and dried, 84-85; taboos regarding, 
of different animals, 85-86. 

Medicine-raan, 

see “ Maipa ’% 

Meithei, 

spirits of directions possibly borrowed from 
the, 204-205. 

Meithei-lumboo, 

official interpreter of the village, 4-5. 

Midwife, 

duties of a, 199. 

Migration, 

ideas about Purum, derived from laiba at 

Milk, 

Shanghong, 221-222. 

consumption of, 66; 85; suggestion for the 
introduction of, in the diet of the Purums, 
290. 

Miscarriage, 

customs at, 232-233. 

Mithun, 

manner of killing and dressing, for meat, 87; 
sacrificed at thien-hong-ba genna, 155. 

Moon, 

Mortar, 

Months, 

Musical instruments, 
Mutilation, 

see Sun 

two varieties of, 91-92, 

names of Purum and Meithei, 260, 

266-267. 

of the ear-lobe, 100. 

N 

, . settlement of, 11. 

Nagas, 

Nambul Turel, ; 

./a river of Manipur, 17. 

Names,. 

selection of, 233-234; clan .monopoly of per- 


' sonal, 235; ceremonies at keeping, 233-235. 

Nayadis, 

consideration of means adopted to improve 


' the, 282-284. 

Nechah, Mr/, 

,one. of our interpreters, 5. 

Nets, 

not used by the Purums, 70. 

Ningans, ^ 

definition of, 50 Fn,. ^6; functions of, at first 


hair-cutting ceremony,, 236. 

,Nong-chuh-haihni, 

204, 

Nongpuk-haihrii, .. 

204. 

Numerals, 

comparative table of English, Purum, Thadou, 
Lushei and Meithei, 264. * 

Nnngchungba, 

worship of, at house-entrance, 50-51 ; wor¬ 


ship of, 'in connection with- jKuming, 57, 
worshipped by , khunjahanba, .180; worship hf, 
188-192 ; the two pHests o1, ✓fiOO; sports In 


connection with the festival of, 191-192; 


festival connected with 223-225.' ' 

Nungshuk, 

seat of Nnngchungba., 189; 223. 



Oath, 

Oldest inaa, 
Olfe rings, 


Origin, 

Ornaments, 
Other world, 
Ownership, 


Pakhanlakpa, 

Palel, 

Parnheiba, 

Panthonglakpa, 

Parents, 

Parturition, 


Pathian, 

Physical characters, 
Pigs, 


Pipas, 


Platform, 

Plough, 

Plough-cultivation, 

Poison, 

Polygamy, 

Polygyny, 

Pottery, 


mmx 

0 

nature of, 160. 
officiates as priest, 214-215. 
to sun and moon, 199; at the worship of 
water-spirit, 206; chickens let loose as, 202- 
20B; to Mahadev, 207; to Kali, 20B; of 
differenb kinds of food, 216. 
story of subterranean, 108; two versions of 
Pur urn, 108-110. 
worn, by the Pnrums, 99. 
concept of, 256-258. 

exercised by women in respect of certain ob* 
jeots, 115; 6i Jiium land, 1G4-16G; of valley 
land, 166. 

P 

functions of, 184. 

situation of, a Manipuri village, 10. 
recognised Hinduism as official religion, 205- 
206. 

worship of, 199. 

relation with children, 114, 

takes place in the living hut, 227; helped by 

maipi, 227; worship of sun and moon at, 

228; treatment of the new-born baby, 228, 

229; treatment of the parturient before and 

after, 229; food taboos after, 229- 

206; different names of, among different 

tribes, 206-207. 

definite and indefinite, of 60 Purums, 26-39. 
method of feeding, 66-67; use of, 67; manner 
of killing and dressing, for meat, 86; manner 
of killing at the worship of Lamtaiba, 220. 
names of, 119-120; comparison with the 
pibas of the Meitheis, 120-121; worship ot 
Senamahi by, 196-197; officiate as priests, 
215. 

of stone raiesd on the occasion of thien- 
hong-ba genna, 15'5. 
description, of, 63-64. 

aim of establishing villages near the valley, 
53; leads to shortage of leisure, 78. 
not used by the Purums in fishing, 71. 
extent of, 116. 

247. 

not manufactured by the Purums, 90i; 
different types of, used by the Purums, 90-91. 




- JND.EX . . 



Praj'er, ; 

as a means of worship, *217. r 

PregBaiioy/ ^ 

. T' , taboos connected with, 226-227;^ delicacios 


offered by parents during, 227. 

Priest, 

- oldest man of the village working as*, 50, 173 ; 


dilerent classes of men working as, 214; 


functions of, 214-216; cleanses the house after 


disposal of dead body, .255. 

Privileged familiarity, between diSerent relatives and its cause,' 153'. 

Puberty, 

absence of rites at, 237. 

Punishment, 

fyp®s of' 160; for theft and assault,. 161; for 
. ^ . sexual offence^ 161-163. 

Purums, 

attitude to the author, 4; language* used in 
^ communication with, 5; previous accounts of 

the, 6-9; natural ,and ethnic environment ^f 
the, 10-12; situation of the villages of the, 
^43-44, 16; ‘theh' number, 25; their physical 
bharacters, 25-B9; described as a clan, 106; 
'^more properly a tribe, 107-108; story of origin, 


108-109; loans'in fche religion of the, 188; ele¬ 
ments of religion, 188; traces of Hindu in¬ 
fluence on the life of, 272, 280; intluenee of 
modern civilisation on the, 272-278; influence 
of Christianity bn the, 273; influence of the 
iVfeitheis on tho;^ 274-280; suggested measures 
for the imJ)rovement of the, 284-295. 


. ;■ v;. ' ‘'. 

Quiver, ' 

descnptidn jof>^' > * 


.. 

Pain, 

218 . . . 

liainbow', 

‘ 218. .. ^ 

Eangambusum, 


Panic, 

established by. gennas, 1'54-156. 

Eelationship, 

method of collection of terms of, 141; be¬ 
haviour of some terms of,^142'X terms of, indi- 


.. eating previous social 'condition, 142-146; 
terms of, 147-152. . " 

Peligion, 

difficulties of collecting data on primitive, 186- 
^ 188; elements of Purum;' 188; loans of 


. Purum , 188. 

Residence, 

patrilooal, 111.,- . ' ' 

Retribution, 

concept of, am'ong^ the Purums, 257-258; see 


also .‘' Karma *'. ^ . 

Ri^e, 

preparation of, 82-83; quantity-consumedj^it a 


meal, 8S. 


mmsTffy. 



liiverS; 

Eoads, 

Buishaiig, 



INDEZ 

preparation of, 88-90; see also ** 
four chief, of Manipur, 17-18- 
connecting Purum villages with other parts of 
Manipur, 10. 

situation of, at Khulen, Tampak and Chang- 
ninglong, 44; comparison with Lai-sang of the 
Meitheis, 44 ¥n. 3; arrangements within, 158- 
159; possible remnant of bachelors’ house, 
159. 


Sabuhong, 


Sacrifices, 

Saivism, 

Saturday, 

Segregation, 

Soluiigba, 

Senamahi, 


Shakespeare, Lt.-OoL J., 
Bhanghong, 

Shield, 

Shuganu, 

Sib, 


Sickle, 

Singh, Dr. Lairen, 
Singing, 

Sisters, 

Slavery, 

Sleeping, 

Small-pox, 

Songs, 

Sons, 

Soppit, Mr C. A., 


S 


worship of, in connection with jhuming, 57; 
a corn-deity imposed over an ancient magic d 
rite, 198-194. 
of animals, 216. 

prevalance of, in the valley of Manipur, 206. 

worship of Eahu on, 208. 

consideration of the policy of, of the primitive 

tribes, 281-282. 

duties of, 181. 

worshipped by Purum pipas, 121; compared 
with the Meithei Sena Mehi, 121; worship of. 
at the installation of khullakpa, 178; wor¬ 
ship of, 195; as sib-god, 196; first fruits 
offered to, 196-197; worship of, among the 
Meitheis, 198. 

account of the Purums given by, 8-9. 
festival of, 221-223. 

method of manufacture, 74-75; purchased 
from the Lamgangs, 75. 
situation of, a Manipuri village, 10. 
solidarity of, 106; division into five, 111; 
functions of the, 122-140; indications about 
the future abandonment of exogamy asso¬ 
ciated with, 132. 
description of, 65. 

206. 

in to-lai-hong genna, 154; in thien-hong-ba 

genna, 156; occasions of public, 266. 

relation with brothers, 116. 

unknown to the Purums, 113. 

prohibited during eclipses, 265. 

superstitious belief about the cause of, 1-2; 

presiding deity of, 201. 

sting by the Purums, 267*269. 

residence of, after marriage,.-111-112. 

Purums not mentioned by, 7* 


mBEx 



Soul, 


Spears, 

Spinnitig, 

Spivits,- ^ 


Stars, 

Stewart, Lieut, B,, 
Still-birth, . * ^ 
-StririgedriustrumenV 
\S;ubsibs,J- 


Butt,,. . , 


Taboos, 


Tampat, 
'Taro,' - 
Tatto9ing,-'- 
Tahponyms; 
Tbadot^s, 
Theft,’ .> 
The'ittpu,' ^ 


Thieh;hopig'-6a, 


bubal, 

Thougf-iaaiam, . 
.Thresjimg,^ / 
Tdiunder, -• , . r 


comes back to home by following a sttittg; 
203; comes to Ihe dead body, .252; .concept 
. of, 255-25a . ' ' ' 

two dif!^x:ent kinds’of72-73. ‘ ' 

d.es6ripti6ia of, Wheel, lOl; . method- of, lOL 
102. . - ' . ' 

worship^ of, connected witli^ four directions. 
2C)4-205helcT. -responsible for - hiiman. weal and 
woe, 212; -compelled by magic, 212;'-names .of ; 
evil, 230; presiding- oYer* diSerehb diseases, 
201-202. ' . - ' ' 
worship of, 2(k). . ' - 

Purums not mentioned by,, 7, ' 

229, • - . ^ . •. 

.266. • ' , . v' . 

names . of, 118; distribution of,'" 116-lBh 
nature and functions of, .119; names of . pipas . 
of, 119-120; observance, of exogamy in rela- " 
tion to* 132; supplanting sibs, 189. . - ’ 

worship of,- at ' the time ..of parturition, 199; 
228;- wife of mooh,' 200; ' steals life'-giyingi 
'bark, 20D; traces of' Indonesian concepi of,* 
280. ^ ^ < . -' ^ : 


; ^ on the flesh of Afferent kii^s •^ ‘'animals;, 85^ 

86oh joking 'h^tfween 'difletent 'relatives., 153 . 
>cause ofj, 153- -on ;narne», .154^ cbnliBCl:ed with 
Tying-in-rbom, 229'-2’3L* ^ ^ '' *- 

^^situation of and approaches, tbi- 43.; ' > . *. 

cultivation ’of > 

. " not practises by 

use 6f, 154,; . 
settlements-of," 11. ’.'■V'X ^ ^ 

- ■': 24B.249.-, ^ \ ', - - 

. > *bi'des^'man working as,'^14-215^ iunetiofl^^ 

. 2*15; functions atn^me^giving, ^233 
, sites'of,, at name-glvjngr'‘285'1 functio^^^ 

^ .,flr.«t" 236.f seo 'aW'•'^VPrihst'’^; V - 

. ‘stone . platforms - eonstjuc.teA ih coui^e ,'of, Jl5'; ^ 

' ^ ' fflajTihg’. clistorni^ bf-^sHnilSr ' 

perfbithed^ii;^’'^^ '.villagers,' * v 

rife/*e^mamp;ur,;-17'.^ h'‘Vv'' * 

sk'U^ttioh^ 

^";>^onption^-of-^im^ 65. '.'"y . 

217 : 21 a 
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To'lai-hong, 


Traps, 

Tribes, 


Umbilical cord, 
Usufructuary right, 
Utensils, 


Village, 


Village-council, 
Village officers, 


-I r 


Waikhong, 

Wangbarel, 

War, 

Water, 


Weaving, 

Widows, 


Wife, 

Wild fowls. 
Woman, 

Worship, 


liSrjDBX 

presentation by the villagers feo kbuilakpa or 
luplakpa, 154-155. 
for catching wild fowls, 7i6-77. 
investigated by us in Manipur, 2; conscious¬ 
ness of unity among, 79. 

U 

cut with a bamboo split, 228, 
of jhum land, 164. 

made of wood, 91-94; generally made by the 
consumers, 91; made of metal, 94. 

¥ 

establishment of a new, 41-42; 59-60; situa¬ 
tion of Purum, 42-44; jburning right of, «5B; 
organisation of, 157; a State by itself, 157. 
cases of divorce placed before, 249. 
among the Purums, 172-173; recruitment of, 
173, 175; unpopularity of these offices, 173- 
174; installation feasts of, 176-17B; ultimate 
authority of the villagers over the, 178-179; 
duties of different, 179-182; perform a magico- 
religious rite over the growing paddy, 194; 
function as priests, 214. 

situation of, a Manipiiri village, 10. 

204. 

absence of any inclination for, 71. 
source of supply of, 45; worship of spirit con¬ 
nected with, 203-204; spirit probably con¬ 
nected wdth agriculture, 204. 

102; tabooed during solar eclipse, 265; sug¬ 
gestions for improvement of, 290-291. 
forego remarriage out of love for their dead 
husbands, 115; entitled to maintenance, 17ll; no 
service required for marrying, 242: remarriage 
of, 250-251; absence of any taboo on food etc., 
on, 255. 

relation with husband, 114-115. 

75; traps for catching, 76. 
ownership over certain objects, 115; spinning 
and w^'eaving practised by, 102, 105. 
means of, 2X6-217. 


MINIS 



Yeast, preparation of, by the Purums, 88“89. 

Z ' 

Zu, preparation of, 88-90; offered to spirits and 

deities, 217. ^ 

Zupanba, duties and privileges of, 180. 




